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GEORGE GISSING'S 

NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 



BY THE lONIAN SEA. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 

JVttk eigkt illustratwm in athur öy Leo de 
Littrow andothirs in block and white. 

Saall 4to. i6/- 

Cltf4>ten of nairative, description asd reflectioD, 
the results of a recent ramble in that part of 
somhem Italy which is least visited by toarists. 
AcTOflB the moimtains of Calabria, tben, from 
TaiBDto to R^ggio, along the lovely shore which 
onoe was Magna Graeda, the writer wandered as 
it pleaied him, in solitude, thinldng of the old 
World and observing the life of to-day. 



PREFATORY NOTE 

Swum euiqm. The book to which Dyce liiahinar 
was indebted for his " bi<H90ciological " theoiy is Za 
OiU Moderne, by M. Jean Izonlet, Professor of Sodology 
at the College de France. I trost that no reader of 
Our Friemd (he CharUUan will attribnte to me any 
satuioal intention with regard to 11 Izonlet's lemark- 
able book. Eveiy reference to it in theee pages is» of 
oonise, toned by the conditions of the stoiy. 

G.G. 

8t. Hoiromi m Moetait, 
1901. 
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CHAPTER I 

As he waited for bis breakfast, never served to time, 
Mr. Liishmar drumnied upon the window-pane, and 
seemed to watch a blackbird lunchinff with much gusto 
about the moist lawn of Alverholme Vicarage. But bis 
gase was absent and worried. The countenance of the 
reverend gentleman rarely wore any other eimiession, 
for he took to heai't all human miseries and follies, and 
lived in a ceaseless mild indignation against the tenor 
of the age. Inwardly, Mr. Lashmar was at this 
moment rather pleased, havin^ come upon an article 
in bis weekly paper which reviewed in a very depress- 
ing strain the present aspect of English life. He feit 
that he might have, ana ought to have, written the 
article himself — a loss of opportunity which gave new 
matter for disoontent 

The Bev. Philip was in bis sixty-aeyentb year; a 
thin, dty, round-sbouldered man, with bald occiput, 
^^nigglinff yellowish beard, and a üce which notably 
re8eim>lea that of Darwin. He was proud of this 
resemblance, but afiected incredulous surprise if any 
one drew attention to it Privately he held the 
theory of organic evolution, reconciling it with a very 
broad Anglicanism ; in bis public utterances he touched 
upon the Darwinian doctrine with a weary disdain. 
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Our Friend the Charlatan 

This contradiction involved no insincerity ; Mr. Lashmar 
merely held in contempt the common understanding, 
and aeclined to expose an esoteric truth to vulgär 
misinterpretation. At the same time he worried over 
the dubious position — as he worried over eveiything. 

Nearer causes of disquiet were not lackinc^ to him. i 

For several years the income of his living haa steadilv 
decreased ; his glebe> upob which he chiefly depended, 
feil more and more under the influence of agricultural 
depression, and at present he found himself, if not 
seriously embarrassed, like to be so in a very short 
time. He was not a good economist; he despised 
everything in the nature of parsimony; hie ideal of 
the clerical life demanded boontiful exp^iditore of 
money no less than unsparing personal toiL He had 
generously exhausted the greater part of a small 
private fortone; from that source there remained to 
bim about a htindred pounds a year— devoted to a 
private purpose. His charities must needs be re- 
stricted; his parish outlay must be pinched ; domestic 
life must proceed on a narrower basis. And all this 
was to Mr. Lashmar supremely distasteAil. i 

No less so to Mr. Lashmar's wife, a lady ten years 
his junior, endowed with abundant energies in every 
direction save that of household order and thrift. 
Whilst the vicar was still tapping drearily on the 
window-pane, Mrs. Lashmar enteied the room, and her 
voice sounded the deep, resonant note which announced 
a £aimiliar moming mood. 

" You don't mean to say that break&st isn't ready ! 
Surely, my dear, you could ring the bell ? " 

''I have done so/' replied the vicar, in a tone of 
abstracted melancholy. 

Mrs. Lashmar rang with emphasis, and for the next 
five minutes her contralto swelled through thevicarage, 
rendering inaudible the replies she kept demandmg 
from a half rebellious, half intimidated servant. She 
was not personally a coarse woman, and her manners 
did not gTBSsly offend against the Convention of good 
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Our Friend the Charlatan 

breeding; her nature was self-assertive, she could not 
brook a semblance of disregard for her authority, yet 
had no idea of how to rule. The small, roond taioe had 
onoe been pretty; now, with its i>roinment eyes, in- 
dmwn lipe, and obscured chin, it inspired no sympathetic 
emotion, rather an uneacdness and an inoünation for 
retreat In ffood humonr or in ill, Mtb. Lashmar was 
aggressive. Her smiie conveyed an amiable defiance ; 
her look of grave interest alanned and subdued. 

** I have a line from Dyce/' remarked the vicar, as 
at length he sat down to his lukewarm ^g and very 
hard toast. ** He thinks of running down. 

"When?" 

'* He doesn't say." 

'^Then why did he write? Tve no patience with 
thoee vagne projects. Why did he write until he had 
dedded on the day ? '* 

''Beally, I don't know/' answered Mr. Lashmar 
feebly. Li this mood his wife had a dazing effect 
nponhim. 

** Let me see the letter." 

Mis. T^tshmar perused the half-dozen lines in her 
son's handwriting. 

^ Why, he doet say ! " she exclaimed in her deepest 
and most disdainful chord. " He says * before long. " 

** Tnie. Bat I hanlly think that conveys *' 

''Oh, please don't begin a sophistical argument! 
He says when he is coming, and that's all I want to 
know. Here's a letter, I see, from that silly Mrs. 
Barker. Her hosband has quite given up drink, and 
eanis good wages, and the eldest boy has a place— 
poohl^ 

'* All veiy good news, it seems to me," remariced the 
▼ioar, slightly reising his eyebrows, 

But one of Mrs. Lashmar's little peculiarities was 
that, though she wonld exert heraelf to anv extent for 
people whoee helpless circomstances ntterly subjeeted 
ihem to her anthoritv, she lost all interest in them as 
soon as their tnmbles were surmounted, and even 
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viewed with resentment that result of her own efforts. 
Worse still, from her point of view, if the effort had 
largely been that of the sufferers themselves — as in 
this case. Mrs. Barker, a washerwoman who had 
reformed her sottish husband, was henceforth a mere 
offence in the eyes of the vicar's wife. 

*' As silly a letter as ever I read ! " she exclaimed, 
throvring aside the poor little sheet of cheap note-paper 
with its illiterate gratitude. "Oh, here's somethmg 
from Lady Susan. Pooh ! Another baby. What do 
I care about her babies I Not one word about Dyce — 
not one word. Now, really ! " 

" I didn't remember that you expected " began 

the vicar mildly, and then stopped. 

Mrs. Lashmar paid no heed to him. With a resent- 
ful countenance she had pushed the letters aside, and 
was beginning her meal. Amid all the so-called duties 
which she imposed upon herself— -for, in her own way, 
she bore the bürden of the world no less than did the 
Bev. Philip — Mrs. I^töhmar never lost sight of one 

S*eat preoccupation, the interests of her son. He, 
yce Lashmar, only child of the house, now twenty- 
seven years old, lived in London, and partl^ supported 
himself as a private tutor. The obscurity of this 
existence, so painfiil a contrast to the hopes his parents 
had nourished, so disappointing an outcome of all the 
thought that had been given to Dyce's education, and 
of the not inconsiderable sums spent upon it, fretted 
Mra Lashmar to the soul ; at timea she tumed in anger 
against the young man himself, aocusing him of un- 
grateful supmeness, but more ofteu easeä her injured 
feelin^ by accusation of all such persons as, by any 
possibility, might have aided Dyce to a career. One 
of these was I^y Susan Harrop, a very remote relative 
of hers. Twice or thrice a vear, for half-a^ozen years 
at least, Mrs. Lashmar haa urged upon Lady Susan 
the Claims of her son to social countenance and more 
practical forms of advancement; hitherto with no 
result — save, indeed, that Dyce dined once ev^iy 
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season at the Harrope' table. The sobject was painftil 
to Mr. Lashmar also, but it aifected him in a different 
way, and he had long oeased to speak of it. 

"That selfish, frivolous woman/' sounded presently 
from behind the coifee-service, not now in acoents of 
wrath, bot as the deliberate utterance of cold judg- 
inent " Never in all her life has she thought of any 
one bat herseif. What right has such a person to bring 
children into the world? What can be expected of 
them bnt roeanness and hypocrisy ? " 

Mr. Lashmar smiled. He had just broken an im- 
perfect tooth upon a piece of toast, and, as usual when 
urritated, his temper became ironic. 

*' Sweet are the uses of disappointment^" he observed. 
^ How it dears one's vision ! " 

" Do you suppose I ever had any better opinion of 
Lady Susan ? '* exdaimed his wife, 

It was a Philosophie principle of Mr. Lashmar's never 
to argue with a woman. Sadly smiling, he rose from 
the tabla 

** Here 8 an article you ought to read/' he said, 
holding out the weekly paper. " It's füll of tnith, well 
expressed. It may even have some bearing on this 
question." 

The vicar went about his long day's work, and took 
with him many uneasy reflections. He had not 
thought of it before break&st, bnt now it Struck him 
that mach in that pungent article on the men of to- 
day might perchance apply to the character and 
conduct of ms own son. *'A habit of facile enthu- 
siasm, not perhaps altogether insincere, but totally 
without moral vaiue . . . convictions assumed at will, 
as a matter of fashion, or eise of singularity . . . the 
lack of Stahle purpose, save only in matters of gross 
self-interest ... an increasing tendency to veroose 
exwession ... an all but utter lack of what old- 
fiunioned people still call principle ..." these 
phnifes recurred to his memory with disagrceable 
significanoe. Was that in truth a picture of his son, 
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of the boy whom he had loved and watched over and 
80 zealoufily hoped for? Possibly he wronged Dyoe, 
for the young man's mind and heart had long ceased to 
be clearly legible to him. ''Worst, perhaps, of all 
-these frequent traits is the affectation o^— to use a silly 
Word — altruism. The most radically selfish of men 
seem capable of persuading themselves into the belief 
that their prime motive is to 'live for others.' Of 
truly persuading themselves — that is the stränge thing. 
This, it seems to us, is morally fax worse tnan the 
unconscious hypocrisy which here and there exists in 
Professors of tne old reUgion; there is something 
more nauseous abont self-<feceiving ' altruism ' than in 
the attitude of a man who, thorouc;hly worldly in &ct, 
believes himself a hopeftil candidate for personal 
salvatioa" Certain recent letters of Dyce appeared 
in a new light when seen from this point of view. It 
was too disagreeable a subject; the vicar strove to 
dismiss it from his mind. 

In the aftemoon he had to visit a d}dng man, an 
intelligent shopkeeper, who, while accepting the visit 
as a proof of kindness, altogether refased spiritual 
comfort,;and would speak of nothing but the future of 
his childrea Straightway Mr. Lashmar became the 
practical consoler, lavish of kindly forethought. Only 
when he came forth did he ask himself whether he 
could possibly fulfil half of what he had undertaken. 

" It is easier/' he reflected, " to make promises for 
the World to come. Is it not also better ? After all, 
can I not do it with a clearer oonscience ? " 

He walked slowly, worrying about this and fifty 
other things, feeling a very Atlas under the globe's 
oppression. His way took him across a field in which 
there was a newly bourgeoned copse, and, glancing that 
way, he remembered to have found, last spring, white 
violets about the roots of the trees. A desire for their 
beauty and odour possessed him ; he tumed across the 
grass. Yes, the perfume guided him to a certain 
mossy comer where pale sweet äorets nestled amid 
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their leavea He bent over them, and stretched bis 
hand to plack, bat in the same moment checked him- 
self ; why sboold he act the destroyer in this spot of 
perfect quietneas and beauty ? 

''Dyce would not care mach abont them/' was 
another thought that came into bis mind. 

He rose from bis stooping postnre with ache of 
mnscles and creaking of ioints. Alas for the daya 
when he ran and leapt and knew not pain ! Walking 
slowly away he woiried bimself aboat the brevity of 
Ufa 

By a Stile he passed into the high road, at the lower 
end of the long village of Alverholme. He had an 
appointment with bis caiate at the church scbool, and, 
not to be anpunctual, he quickened bis paoe in that 
direction. At u little distance behind bim was a yoang 
lady whom he had not noticed ; abe, recognizing the 
vicar, punued with light quick step and soon over- 
took bun. 

'* How do you do, Mr. Lashmar ? " 

'' Wh;^— Miss Bride ! " exclaimed the vicar. " What 
a long time since we saw you ! Have you just come ? " 

" I'm on a little holiday. How are you ? And how 
is HiB. Lashmar?" 

Miss Bride had a soberly decisive way of speaking, 
and an aspect which oorresponded therewith; her 
figure was rather sbort, well*balanced, apt for brisk 
movement; she held her bead veiy stndght, and 
regaided the world with a pair of dark eyes suggestive 
of anvthing but a sentimental nature. Her j^y 
dresB, black jacket, and small feit hat trimmed with a 
little brown ribbon declared the practical woman, who 
tbinks about her costume only just as much as is 
needfui ; her dark^brown hair was coiled in a phdt just 
above the nape, as if neatlv and definitely put out of 
the wav. She looked neither more nor less than her 
age, which was eigbt-and-twenty. Of good IooIdb, 
juidged by the common type, she had none to spare, 
yet those fiuniliar with her fitce would bardly bave 
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called it plain. At first sight her features Struck one 
as hard and unsympathetic, thou^h tolerably regulär ; 
watching her as she talked or listened, one became 
aware of a mobility which gave large exnressiveness, 
especially in the region of the eyebrows, wnich seemed 
to move with her every thought. Her Ups were long, 
and ordinarily compressed in the line of conscious seif- 
controL She had a very shapely neck, the skin white 
and delicate; her facial complexion was admirably 
pure and of wannish tint. 

*' And where are you living, Miss Bride ? " asked Mr. 
Lashmar, re^^arding her with curiosity. 

''At Hollingford — that is to say, near it. I am 
secretary to liady Ogram — I don't know whether you 
ever heard of her ? " 

''Ofi^ram? I know the name. I am very glad 
indeed to hear that you have such a pleasant position. 
And your &ther ? It is very long smce I heard from 
him." 

'' He has a curacy at Liverpool, and seems to be all 
right. My mother died about two years ago." 

The matter-of-£EM;t tone in which this information 
was imparted caused Mr. Lashmar to glance at the 
Speakers face. Though not much of an observer, he 
was comforted by an assurance that Miss Bride's 
features were less impassive than her words. Indeed, 
the cold abruptness with which she spoke was sufBcient 
proof of feeling roughly subdued. 

Some siz years nad now elapsed since the girl's 
iather, afber holding a curacy with Mr. Lashmar, 
accepted a living in another county. The technical 
term in this case^was rieh in satiric meaning; Mr. 
Bride's incumbency quickly reduced him to inoigence. 
At the end of the first twelvemonth in his rural 
benefice the unfortunate cleric made a calculation that 
he was legally responsible for rather more than twice 
the sum of money represented by his stipend and the 
offertories. The church needed a new roof; the 
parsonage was barely habitable for long lack of repairs ; 
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the chnrch school lost its teacher through de&ult of 
salaiy — ^and so on. With endless difficulty Mr. Bride 
escaped ftüm his vicarage to freedom and semi- 
starvation, and deemed himself veiy lucky indeed 
when at length he regained levitical harbourage. 

These things had ms daughter watched with her 
intent dark eyes ; Constance Bride did not feel kindly 
dispoeed towards the Church of England as by law 
estnblished. She had seen her mother sink uiider 
penniy and humiliation and all unmerited hardship; 
she had seen her father changed from a vigorous, 
hopeful, kindly man to an embittered pessimist. As 
for herseif, sound health and a good endowment of 
bndns enabled her to make a way in the world. 
Luckily she was a sole child ; her father managed to 

Sive her a decent education tili she was old enough to 
ve by teaching. But teaching was not her vocation. 
Looking round lor possibilities, Constance hit upon the 
idea of stodying pharmaceutics and becoming a '' 
dtspenser; wherein, by dint of steadv effort, she at 
length succeeded. This project had already been 
shaped whilst the Brides were at Alverholme; Mrs. 
T.wmmar had since heard of Constance as employed in 
the dispensary of a midland hospital. 

'* Hollinffford ? " remarked the vicar, as he walked 
on. '*I tbink I remember that you have relatives 
there." 

" I was bom there, and I have an old aont still 
living in the town — she keeps a little baker^s shop/' 

Mr. Lashmar, though a philosopher, was not used to 
this blimtness of revelation; it caused him a slight 
shoek, evinced in a troublous rolling of the eyes. 

'' Ha I yes ! I trust you will dine witn us this 
evening, Miss Bride ? *' 

** Thank you, I can't dine ; I want to leave by an 
earlv evening tndn. But I should like to see Mra 
Lashmar, if äe is at home." 

" She will be delighted. I must beg you to pardon 
me for leaving you — an appointment at the schools ; 
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but I will get home as soon as possible. Pray excuse 



me. 



" Why, of course, Mr. Lashmar. I haven't forgotten 
the way to the vicarage." 

She puTSued it, and in a few minutes rang the bell. 
Mrs. Lashmar was in the dinine^-room, busy with a 
female parishioner whose self-wilT in the treatment of 
infiemts' maladies had given the vicar's wife a great deal 
of trouble. 

" It's as piain as blessed daylight, mum/' the woman 
was exciaiming, " that this medicine don't agree with 
her." 

" Mrs. Dibbfl," broke in the other, severely, " you will 
allow me to be a better judge — whcU is it ? *' 

The housemaid had opened the door to announce 
Miss Bride. 

''Miss Bride?" echoed the lady in astonishment. 
" Very well ; show her into the drawing-room." 

The visitor waited for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
She had placed herseif on one of the least comfortable 
ehairs, and sat there in a very stiff attitude, holding 
her umbrella across her knees. After a rather nervous 
survey of the room (it had changed very little in 
appearance since her last visit of six years aeo), she 
feil into uneasy thoughtfulness, now and then looking 
impatiently towards the door. When the hostess at 
length appeared, she rose with deliberation, her Ups 
just relaxed in a half-smile. 

" So it is really you ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lashmar, in a 
voice of forced welcome. " I thought you must have 
altogether forgotten us." 

'* It's the first time I have retumed to Alverholme," 
replied the other, in a contrasting tone of calmness. 

" And what are you doing ? Where are you living ? 
Teil me all about yourself. Are you still at the hospital ? 
You did get a place at a hospital, I think ? We were 
told so." 

Mrs. Lashmar's patronage was a little more patron- 
isdng than usual, her condescension one or two aegrees 
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more oondesoending. She had vanous reaaons for 
regarding Constance Bride with disapproval, the least 
of them that aenae of natund antipathy which was 
inevitable between two such women. In briefest 
sentenoes Miss Bride made known that she had given 
up dispensing two years ago, and was now acting as 
seoretary to a baronet s widow. 

"A baronet's widow?" repeated the hostess, with 
some emphasis of candid surprise. ''How did you 
manage that? Who is she?" 

''An old friend of my fiunily," was the balanced 
reply. ''Lady Ogram, of Bivenoak, near HoUing- 
foid." 

" Oh I Indeed ! I wasn't aware— — " 

Mn. Lashmar thought better of her inclination to be 
trenchantly nide, and smoothed off into oommonplacea 
Fresently the vicar entered, and found his wife con- 
versing with the viaitor more amiably than he had 
ezpectod. 

"Ton have seen Miss Bride ahready/' said Mrs. 
T^whmar. " I am tiying to persoade her to stay over- 
night with us. Is it really impossible ? " 

Constance civilly bnt decidealy declined Addressine 
heraelf to the vicar, she spoke with more ease and 
friendliness than hitherto ; nevertheless, it was obvious 
that she counted the minutes dictated by deoenoy for 
the Prolongation of her stay. Once or twice her look 
wanaered to a oertain part of the. wall where hnng a 
firamed photograph — a portrait of Dyoe Lashmar at the 
age of one-and*twenty ; she regarded it for an instant 
with oold fixity, as though it interested her not at all 
Just as she was on the point of rising, there came a 
sonnd of wheels on the vicarage drive. 

'' Who's that, I wonder ? " said Mrs. Lashmar. " Why 
— snreljT it isn't ? " 

A voice from the hall had reached her ears ; surprise 
and annoyance darkened her coontenance. 

" It's oertainly Dyce," said the vicar, who for his part 
~ the voice with pleasure. 
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« Impossible ! He said he was Coming in a week's 
time." 

Mr. Lashmar would not have cared to correct this 
Statement, and remark was rendered superfluous by 
the opening of the door and the appearance of Dyce 
himself. 

'' Afraid I'm taking you rather at unawares/' said 
the young man, in a suave Oxford voice. ** Unexpectedly 
I found myself free " 

His eyes feil upon Constance Bride, and for a moment 
he was mute ; then he stepped towards her, and with 
an air of peculiar frankness, of comrade-like under- 
standing, extended his hand. 

" How do you do, Miss Connie ! Delighted to find 
von here. Mother, glad to see you." He touched 
Mrs. Lashmar's forehead with his lips. "Well, 
fikther, uncommonly pleasant to be at the vicarage 
again ! " 

Miss Bride had stood up, and was now advancing 
towards the hostess. 

" Tou must go ? " said Mrs. Lashmar, with her most 
agreeable smile. 

"What, going?" exciaimed Dyce. "Why? Are 
you sta3ring in the village?" 

'' No. I must catch a train." 

" What train ? " 

" The six forty-five." 

" Why, then you have plenty of time ! Mother, bid 
Miss Connie be seated ; I haven't had a moment's talk 
with her, it's absurd. Six forty-five? You needn't 
leave here for twenty minutes. What a lucky thing 
that I came in just now." 

For certain ticks of the clock it was a doubtful 
matter whether Miss Bride would depart or remain. 
Olancing involuntarily at Mrs. Lashmar, she saw the 
ffloom of resentment and hostility hover upon that 
iady's countenance, and this proved decisive. 

" I'U have some tea, please/' cried the young man 
cheerfully, as Constance with some abruptness resumed 
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her seat " How is your father, Miss Connie ? Well ? 
That'sright. And Mrs. Bride ? " 

'' My mother is dead," replied the girl quite simply, 
looking away. 

A soft marmur of pain escaped Dyce's Ups ; he leaned 
forward, uttered gently a '' Iray forgive me I ** and was 
silent The vicar interposed with a harmless remark 
about the flight of years. 
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CHAPTER II 

In the moments when Dyce Lashmar was neither 
aware of being observed nor consciously occupied with 
the pressing problems of his own existence, bis &ce 
expressed a natural amiability, inclining to pensive- 
ness. The features were in no way remarkable ; they 
missed the vigour of his father's Darwinian type with- 
out attaining the regularity which had given his mother 
a claim to good Iook& Such a visage &ll8 to the lot 
of numberless men bom to keep themselves alive and 
to propagate their insignificance. But Dyce was not 
insignificant. As soon as bis countenance U^hted with 
animation, it revealed a character rieh m various 
possibilitv, a vital force which, by its bright indefinite- 
ness, made peculiar appeal to the imagination. Some^ 
times he had the air of a lyric enthusiast ; often that of 
a profound thinker ; not seldom there came into his eyes 
a glint of Stern energy which seemed to challenge the 
World upon some mighty issue. Therewithal, nothing 
perceptibly histrionic ; look or speak as he mi^ht, the 
young man ezhaled an atmosphere of sincenty, and 
persuaded others because he seemed so thoroughly to 
have convinced himself. 

He did not make an impression of high breeding. 
His Oxford voice, his easy self-control, satisfied the 
social Standard, but left a defect to the finer sense. 
Dyce had not the self-oblivion of entire courtesy; it 
seemed probable that he would often err in tact; a 
certain awkwardness maired his pei^nal bearing, which 
aimed at the modern ideal of flowing unconstraint. 
Though well enough buüt to the micmle stature, he 
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bad little natural or acquired graoe of limb. Athletics 
did not attract him ; physically he was indolent, and 
he often brought the charge against himself, with 
pleasure in the frank avowal. 

Sipping the cup of tea which bis mother had handed 
to hun, Dyce tallced at larffe. Nothing, he declared, 
was equal to the delight of leaving town just at this 
moment of the year, when hedge and meadow were 
donning their bnghtest garments and the sky gleamed 
with its pnzest blue. He spoke in the tone of rapturous 
enjojrment, and yet one might have feit adoubt whether 
bis sensibility was as keen as he professed or imagined ; 
all the time, he appeared to be thinking of something 
elsa Most of bis remarks were addressed to Miss 
Bride, and with that manner of intimate fiiendliness 
which he alone of the ü&mily used towards their visitor. 
He inquired about the events of her life, and manifested 
a strone interest in the facts which Constance briefly 
repeated. 

"Let me walk with you as iar as the Station," he 
Said, when the time came for her departure. 

''Please don't trouble," Constance replied, with a 
quick glance at Mrs. Lashmar's face, still resentfal 
under the oonventional smile. 

Pyce, without more words, took bis hat and acoom- 
panied her ; the vicar went with them to the garden- 
gate, courteous, but obviously embarrassed. 

** Pray remember me to your father," he said. " I 
should much like to hear from bim/' 

'* It's chilly this evenin^," remarked Dyce, as he and 
bis companion walked bnskly away. '' Are you going 
far?" 

" To HoUinrfonL" 

" Bot yoa'li be travelling for two or three bours. 
What about your dinner ? '' 

" Oh, I shall eat something when I get home." 

'^Women are absurd about food," exdaimed Dyce, 
with lauj^iing impatienoe. "* Most of you systematiodly 
•iarve youxBelves, and wonder that you get all sorts 
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of ailments. Why wouldn't you stay at the vicarage 
to-night? I'm ouite eure it would have made no 
difference if you had got back to Hollingford in the 
moming." 

'' Pernaps not, but I don't care much for staying at 
other people's houses." 

Dyce ezamined his companion's &ce. She did not 
meet his look, and bore it with some uneasiness. In 
the minds of both was a memory which would have 
aocounted for much more constraint between them than 
apparently existed. Six years ago, in the days of late 
Summer, when Dyce Lashmar was spending his vacation 
at the vicarage, and Connie Bride was making ready to 
go out into the world, they had been wont to see a 
good deal of each other, and to exhaust the topics of 
the time in long conversations, tending ever to a closer 
intimacy of thought and sentiment. The companion- 
ship was not very favourably regarded by Mr. Lashmar, 
ana to the vicar s wife was a source of angry apprehen- 
sion. There came the evening when Dyce and Constance 
had to bid each other good-oye, with no near prospect 
of renewin^ their talks and their rambles together. W hat 
might be m the girl's thought, she alone knew ; the 
young man, effusive in vein of friendship, seemed never 
to glance beyond a safe border-line, his emotions satisfied 
witn intellectual communion. At the moment of shaking 
hands, they stood in a field behind the vicarage ; dusk 
was &lling and the spot secluded. They parted . . . 
Constance in a bewilaerment which was to last many 
a day, for Dyce had kissed her, and mthout a word 
was gone. 

There foUowed no exchange of letters. From that 
hour to this the two had in no way communicated. 
Mr. Bride, somewhat offended by what he had seen and 
surmised of Mr. and Mrs. Lasbmar's disposition, held 
no correspondence with the vicar of Alverholme ; his 
wife had never been on friendly terms with Mrs. 
Lashmar. How Dj^ce thought of that singular inci« 
dent it was impossible to infer from his demeanour; 
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Coustanoe might well have sapposed that he had 
foigotten all Mout it 

" Is your work interesting ? " were his next worda 
" What does Lady Ogiam go in for ? " 

'* Many things." 

*' You prefer it to the other work ? " 

" It isn t 80 haid, and it's much more piofitabla" 

*' By the bye, who 18 Lady Ogram ? " asked S^oe, with 
a smiung glimoa 

*' A remarkable old woman. Her husband died ten 
yeara aco ; she faas no children, and is veiy rieh. I 
shouldnMi think there's a wone^tempered penon living, 
vet she has all sorts of good qualities. By birth, she 
belongs to the working-class ; by disposition she's a 
violent aristocrat. I often hate her; at other times I 
like her very mach." 

Dyoe listened with increasing attention. 

" üas she any views ? " he inquired. 

" Oh, plenty I " Constanoe answered, with a dty little 
laugh. 

'* About social qnestions — that kind of thing ? '' 

** Especially." 

''I shouldn't be surprised if she called herseif a 
Bocialist** 

** That's iust what she does — ^when she thinks it will 
annoy people she dislikes." 

Dyce smiled meditatively. 

''I should like to know her. Tes, I should vexy 
muoh like to know her. Could you manage it for 
met" 

Constance did not reply. She was oomparing the 
Dyce TAflhmiir of to-day with him of the past, and 
Uying to nnderstand the change that had oome abont 
in his talk, his manner. It woald have helped her had 
she known that, in the ripe experienoe of his sereiMnd- 
twentieth year, Dyce had arrived at oertain condosions 
with r^[ard to women, and therenpon had based a 
method of piactical behavionr towardB them. Women, 
he beld, had neyer been treated with elementary 
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1'ustice. To worship them was no less unfstir than to 
lold them in contempt. The honest man, in our day, 
shonld regard a woman without the least bias of mascu- 
line prejudice ; should view her simpl^as a fellow-being 
who, aooording to ciicumstances, might or not be on 
his own plane. Away with all empty show and form, 
the relics of barbarism known as chivalry ! He wished 
to diseontinue even the habit of hat-doffing in female 
prcsence. Was not civility preserved between man and 
man without such idie ceremony? Why not, then, 
between man and woman ? Unable, as yet, to ^o the 
entire length of his principles in everyday hfe, he 
endeavoured at all events to cultivate in his intercourse 
with women a frankness of speech, a directness of bear- 
ing, beyond the usual. He shook hands as with one of 
his own sex, spine uncrooked; he greeted them with 
level Toice, not as one who addresses a thin^ afraid of 
sound. To a girl or matron whom he liked ne said, in 
tone if not in phrase, ** Let us be comradea" In Dyce's 
opinion this tended notably to the purifying of the 
social atmosphere. It was the introauction of simple 
honesty into relations commonly marked — and cor- 
rupted — by every form of disingenuousnes& Moreover, 
it was the great first step to that reconstruction of 
Society at large which eveiy thinker saw to be impera- 
tive and immment. 

But Constance Bride knew nothing of this, and in 
her ignorance could not but misinterpret the young 
man's demeanour. She feit it to be brusque; she 
imagined it to imply a purposed oblivion of things in 
the past. Taken together with Mra Lashmar's way of 
receiving her at the vicarage, it stirred in her heart and 
mind (already prone to bittemess) a resentment which, 
of all things, she shrank from betraying. 

" Is Lady Ogram approachable ? ** I^ce asked, when 
his companion had walked a few paces without speaking. 
" Does she care to make new aoquaintanoes ? " 

^ It depends. She likes to know interesting people." 

"Well" — Dyce murmured a laugh — "perhaps she 
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might think me interestiB^, in a way. Her subject is 
mine. Fm working at sociolo^; have been for a long 
time. I'm getting my ideas into shape, and I like to 
talk abont tnem." 

** Do you write ? " asked the girl, withont raising her 
eyes to nia 

''No — ^people write too much; we're flooded with 

K*nt IVe grown out of my old ambitions that way. 
e Groek philoeophers taught by word of mouth, and 
it was better. I want to leam how to talk — to talk 
well — to communicate what I have to say in a few 
piain worda It saves time and money ; I'm convinced, 
too, that it carries more weight Eveiy one now-ardays 
can write a book, and moet people do ; but how many 
can talk ? The art is being utterly forgotten. Chatter 
and gabble and mumble — an abuse of luiguage. What's 
yotir view ? " 

** I think pexliaps yon are right." 

** Come» now, Tm glad to hear you say that. If I had 
time, I would teil you more ; but here's the Station, and 
there's the smoke of the train. WeVe cut it rather 
dose. Across the line; youll have to run — sharp]" 

They did so, reaching the platform as the train drew 
np. t)yce allowed bis oompanion to open a carriafle- 
door for herseif. That was quite in aooord with nis 
prindples, but perhaps he would for onoe have neg- 
lected them had he oeen sure by which class Mii» 
Bride would trayel. She entered a third. 

^Tou wouldn't care to introduce me to Lady 
Ogram T " he said, Standing by the window, and looking 
strajght into the girl's eyes. 

'* r will if you wish," she answered, meeting bis look 
with hard steadiness and a frown as of pain. 

** Many thanks I Rivenoak, Hollingford, the address 7 
Suppose I call in a few days ? '* 

••ffyouUke." 

The train moved Dyce bared bis head, and, as he 
tttmed away, thought how oontemptible was the 
practioe. 
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Walking briskly against a oold wind, he bnsied his 
imagination about Lady Ogram. The pictnre he made 
to himself of this wealthy and original old lady was 
very fertile of su^estion; his sanguine temper bore 
him to heights of orilliant possibility. Dyce TAshmar 
had a genius for aiiy construction ; much of his time 
was spent in deducing imaginair results from some 
half presented opportunity. As bis &ncy wrought, he 
walked fitster and faster, and he reached the viearage in 
a physical glow which corresponded to bis scintillating 
State of mind. 

Of Constance Bride he thought hardly at all. She 
did not interest him ; her proximity left bim oold. She 
might be a useful instniment ; apart from his method, 
that was the light in which he regarded all the women 
he knew. Experienoe had taught him that he pos- 
sessed a certain power over women of a certain kind ; 
it seemed probable that Constance belonged to the 
dass; bat this was a fact which had no emotional 
bearing. With a moment's idle wonder he remembered 
the circumstances of their former parting. He was 
then a boy, and who shall account for a bo/s momen- 
tary impulses? Constance was a practical sort of 
person, and in all likelihood thought no more of that 
foolish incident than he did. 

'* Why are you so eccentric in your movements, 
Dyce ? ' cried Mrs. Lashmar, irritably, when he entered 
the drawing-ioom again. "You write one day that 
you're Coming in a week or two, and on the next here 
you are. How could you teil that it was oonvenient to 
US to have you just now ? " 

" The Woolstan bov has a oold/' I^ce replied, *' and 
I found myself finee for a few days. I'm sorry to put 
you out" 

'' Not at all. I say that it mighi have done." 

Dyce's bearing to his mother was deoently respectfiil, 
but in no way affeotionate. The knowledge that she 
oounted for little or nothing with him was an annoyanoe, 
rather than a distress to Mrs. Lashmar. With tender- 
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ness she coold dispense, but the loss of authority 
wounded her. 

Dinner was a rather silent meaL The vicar seemed 
io be worrying about something even more than usual. 
When they had risen from table, Urs. Laehmar made 
the remark which was always forthcoming on these 
occasions. 

" So you are still doing nothing, Dyoe ? " 

*'I aasure you, I'm veiy Dosy," answered the 
younff man, as one indulgent to an inferior ander- 
stancung. 

''So you always say. When did you see Lady 
Susan ?^ 

** Oh, not for a lon^ time/' 

** What vexes me is, that jou don't make the sucht- 
est use of your opportunitiea It's really astonishing 
that, with your talents, you should be content to go on 
teaching children their ABC. Tou have no energy, 
Dyoe, and no ambiti(»i. By this time you might have 
been in the diplomatic Service, you might have been 
in parliament Are you going to waste your whole 
life?** 

" That depends on the view one takes of life," said 
Dyoe, in a philosophical tone which he sometimes 
adopted — generally after dinner. " Why should one 
always be äinking about 'ffettingon'? it's the vice of 
the time. Why should I elbow and hüstle in a vulgär 
erowd ? A friend of mine, Lord Dymchurch " 

''What! Tou have made friends with a lord?" 
cried Mrs. Lashmar, her üce illumined. 

" Why not ? I was going to say that Dymchurch, 
though he's poor, and aoes nothin^ at all, is probably 
about the moet distinguished man m the peeraffe. He 
18 distinguished by nature, and that's enough for him. 
Tou'd like Dymchurch, fiither/' 

The vicar looked up fiom a fit of black brooding, and 
said, " Ah ! no doubt" Mrs. Lashmar, leamin^ the 
drcumstances of Lord Dymchurch, took less nnde in 
him, but went on to ask que8tion& Had bis lordship 
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no interest which might serve a friend? Could he 
not present Dyce to more influential people ? 

''I shottld be ashamed to hint that kind of thing to 
him/' anfiwered Djoe. " Don't be so impatient, motner. 
If I am to do anything — ^in your sense of the word — 
the opportunity will oome. If it doesn't, well, £ftte has 
ordered it so." 

" All I know is, Dyce, that you might be the Coming 
man, and you're content to be nobody at alL" 

Pyoe laughed. 

"The Coming man! Well, perhaps I am; who 
knows ? At all events it's something to know that you 
believe in me. And it may be that you are not the 
onlvone." 

Later, Dyce and his ü&ther went into the study to 
smoke. The young man brought with him a laige 
paper-backed volume which he had taken out of his 
travelling-bag. 

" Heres a book I'm reading. A few days a^ I hap* 
pened to be at Williams ana Noigate's. This caught 
my eyes, and a glance at a page or two interested me 
so much that I bought it at once. It would please 
you, father." 

" I've no time for reading now-a-days," sighed the 
vicar. "Whatisit?" 

He took the volume, a philosophical work by a 
French writer, bearing a recent date. Mr. Lashmar 
listlessly tumed a few pages, whilst Dyce was fiUing 
and liffhting his pipe. 

" It s uncommomy suj^gestive," said Dyce, between 

Euffs. ''The best social theory I know. He calls 
is System Bio-sociology ; a theory of society founded 
on the facts of biology — thoroughly scientific and con- 
vinohijg;. Smashing socialism in the common sense— 
that IS, social democracy; but establishing a true 
socialism in harmony with the aristocratic principle. 
I'm sur« you'd enjoy it I fancy it's just your view. 
" Yes — ^perhaps so." 

'' Here's the central idea. No true sociology could 
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be established before the fitcts of biology were known, 
as the one lesnlts from the other. In both, the ruling 

Srinciple is that of assooiation, with the evolution of a 
irecting power. An animal is an association of cella 
Eveiy association implies division of laboor. Now, 
progress in oiganic development means the slow Con- 
stitution of an Organ — the brain — ^which shall direct 
the body. So in sodety — an association of individuals, 
with slow Constitution of a directing oigan, called the 
Government. The problem of civilization is to establish 

Svemment on scientific principles — to pick out the fit 
* rule — ^to distinguish between the Multitude and the 
Select, and at the same time to balance their workin^. 
It is nonsense to talk about Equality. Evolution is 
^i^g^S^ ui ciphalizing the political agnegate, as it did 
the aggr^gate of oells in the animal organism. It 
makes for the differentiation of the Choeen and of the 
Crowd — that is to say, towards Inequality." 

"Very interesting/' murmured the vicar, who lis- 
tened with an effort whilst mechanically loading his 
pipe. 

" Isn't it ? And the ideas are well marked out ; 
firat the bio-BOciological theoiy, then the psychology 
and ethics which result from it The book lias given 
me a strenger impulse than anything IVe read for 
yeaiB. It carries conviction with it. It deare one's 
mind of all sorts of doubts and hesitations. I always 
kicked at the democratic idea ; now I know that I was 
right." 

** Ah ! Perhaps so. These questions are very dif* 
ficult. By the bye, Dyce, I want to speak to you about 
a matter that has been rather trouDling me of late. 
Let US cet it over now, shall we ? " 

Dyoe s animated look &ded under a shadow of un- 
easinesB. He regarded the vicar steadily, with eyes 
which gathered apprehension. 

** It's very disagreeable/' pursued Mr. Lashmar, after 
paffing at a pipe unlit '* Tm afraid it'U be no less so 
to you than to me. IVe postponed the necessity as 
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long as I could. The fiatct is, Dyce, I'm getting pinched 
in my finanoes. Let me teil you juafc how matters stand." 

The son listened to an expoeition of his fiither's 
difficulties; he had his feet croased, his head bent, 
and the pipe hanging fix>m his mouth. At the first 
silence he removed his pipe, and said quietly: 

'^It*8 piain that my allowance must stop. Not 
another woid about that, &ther. You ought to have 
spoken before ; I've been a bürden to vou/' 

" No, no, my dear boy ! I haven't feit it tili now. 
But, as you see, things begin to look awkward. Do 
you think you can man^ze ? " 

" Of course I can. Don't trouble about me for a 
moment I have my hundred and fiftv a year fix)m 
Mrs. Woobtan, and tnat's quite enough for a bachelor. 
I shall pick up something eise. In any case, IVe no 
right to sponge on you ! I've done it too long. If I 
had had tne laichtest suspicion " 

A sense of virtue lit up Dyce's countenance again. 
Nothing more rejoiced him than to utter generous 
sentiments. Having reassured his fiather, he munched 
into a larger optimism. 

'' Don't suppose that I have taken your money year 
afber year without thinking about it. I couldn't have 

fne on like that if I hadn't feit sure that some day 
ahould pay my debt. It's natural enough that you 
and mother should feel a little disappointment about 
me. I seem to have done nothing, out, believe me, I 
am not idle. Money-making, I admit, has never been 
much in my mind ; all the same, I shall have money 
enough one of these da^rs, and before very long. Tiy 
to have Süth in me. If it were necessary, I shouldn^t 
mind entering into an Obligation to fumish such and 
such a 8um yearly by when I am thirty years old. It's 
a thing I've never said to any one, but I know perfectlv 
well that a career, perhaps rather a brilliant one, is 
openin^ before me. I know it, just as one knows that 
one is m good health ; it's an intimate sense, needing 
no support^of aigument." 
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" Of coune I'm glad to hear you speak like that," 
Said the vicar, venturing only a glanoe at his son's 
ftce. 

''Don% I beff, worry about your afihirs," pursued 
Dyoe» with kiiuumff eye. '* Cut off my supplies, and 
go quietly on/' Efe stretched out a sootniDff handi 
pdm downwaids. ** The re^nsibility for the futute ia 
mine ; from to-night I take it upon myself/' 

Mach more in the same vein did Dyce pour forth, 
obvioBBly believing every word he said, and deriving 
sreat satiafiKstion from the sound of bis utterancea 
He went to bed, at length, in such a self-approving 
fisme of mind that no sooner had he laid his head on 
the pillow than sweet sleep lapped him about, and he 
knew nothing more tili the sunlight shimmered at his 
Window. 

A letter awaited him at the break&st table; it 
had been forwarded from his London address, and he 
knew at a fflance that it came from Mrs. Woolstan, the 
mother of nis pupil. The lady, dating from a house at 
West Hampstead , wrote thus : 

«'DsAB Mb. Labhmar, 

** Tou will be surprised to hear from me so soon 
again. I particularly want to see you. Something 
has happened which we must talk over at once. I 
shall be alone to-morrow aftemoon. Do come if you 
possibly can. 

"Sincerely yours, 

"IBIS WOOLSTAN." 

Dyoe had come do¥m in a mood less cheerful than 
that of over*niffht. As happened sometimes, he had 
slept too soundly ; his head was not quite clear, and 
his nenres feit rather unsteady. This note from Mrs. 
Woolstan, he knew not why, caused him uneasiness ; a 
vaflue prevision of ill was upon him as he read. 

He had intended passing the day at Alverholme, and, 
on the morrow, travelling to Hollingford. Now he feit 
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no inclination to hazard a call upon Lady Ogram ; he 
would retum to London forthwitn. 

** No bad news, I hope ? " said his &ther, when this 
purpose was prociaimed. 

'' Mrs. Woolstan wants me back sooner than I ex- 
pected, that's all." 

His mother's lip curled disdainfuUy. To be at the 
bock and call of a Mrs. Woolstan, the widow of a man 
of no account, and left in but moderate circumstances, 
seemed to her an inioble tbing. However, she had 
leamt the tenor of Dyce's discourse of the evening 
before, and tried once more to see a radiance in his 
futore. 
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CHAPTER III 

Haib the hue of an autumn elm-leaf ; eyes green 
or blue as the light feil upon them ; a lon^ thin &oe, 
fiuntly freckled over ite creamy pallor, with nairow 
aroh of eyebrow, indifferent nose, childlike Ups and 
a small pointed ohin — ^thus may one suggest the 
Portrait of Iris Woolstan. When Dyce Lashmar 
stepped into her drawin^-room, she had the air of 
one who has been impatiently expectant Her eyes 
widened in a smile of nenroos pleasure; she sprang 
up, and offered her hand before the visitor was near 
enough to take it. 

^ &> kind of you to oome I I was half afinaid you 
mig^t have gone out of town — not that it would liave 
mattered. I did really want to see you as soon as 
possible, but Monday would have done just as welL" 

She spoke rapidly, in a high, but not shrill, voice, 
with a diawing in of the breath before and after her 
Speech, and a nervous little pant between the sentences, 
her boeom fluttering like tluBit of a frightened binL 

" As a matter of fiact/' cried Lashmar, with brusque 
cordiality, dropping into a chair before bis hostess was 
seated, " I had gone out of town. I got your letter 
at Alverholme, and came back again sooner than I 
intended." 

" Oh I oh I " panted Mis. Woolstan, on her highest 
note, ''I shall never forgive myself I Why didn't vou 
telqpnaph*-or just do nothing at all, and oome when 
Tou were leady ! Oh I When there wasn't the least 
huny." 
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" Tben why did you write as if something alanning 
had happened?" cried the other, lau^hing, as he 
crossed nis legs and laid his silk bat aside. 

" Oh, did I ? I'm sure I didn't mean to. There's 
nothing alarminj^ at all — ^at least — that is to say — 
well, it 8 something troublesome and disagreeable and 
very unezpected, and Tm ratber afraid you won't like 
it. Bat we've plenty of time to talk about it. I'm 
at home to nobody eise. It was really unkind of you 
to come back in a hurry! Besides, it's against your 
principles. Tou wouldn't have done that if I had 



been a man." 



"A man would have said just what he meant," 
replied Dyce, smiling at her with kindly superiority. 
'' He wouldn't have put me in doubt." 

" No, no ! But oid I really write like that ? I 
thought it was just a piain little business-like note — 
indeed I did ! It will be a lesson to me — indeed it 
will ! And how did you find your people ? All well, 
Ihope?" 

"Well, in one way; in another — ^but TU teil you 
about that nresently." 

Dyoe haa known Mrs. Woolstan for about a oouple 
of years ; it was in the second twelvemonth of their 
acquaintance that he matured his method with re^rd 
to women, and since then he had not only practised 
it freely, but had ofben discussed it, with her. Iris 
gave the method her entire approval, and haiied it 
as the beffinning of a new era for her sex. She 
imagined that her own demeanour was no less direct 
and unconstrained than that of the philosopher him- 
self; in reality, the difference was considerable. 
Though several years older than Dyce — ^her a^e being 
thirty-four — she showed nothing of this semority in 
her manner towards him, which, for all its impulsive- 
ness, had a noticeable deference, at moments something 
of subdued homage. 

" You don't mean to say you have bad news ? " she 
ezclaimed, palpitating. " You too ? " 
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** Vfhy, then ffou have something of the same kind 
to teil me ? " said Dyce, g&zing at her anxioasly. 

" Teil me yours mst — ^please do ! " 

" Xa It's nothinff verj important So say what 
you've got to say» ana be quick about it, come I 

Mn. Woolstan's boaom rose and feil rapidly as ehe 
oolleoted her thonghta. Unoonventional as were the 
terms in which T^shmar addressed her, thev carried 
no Suggestion of an intimacy which passed the limits 
of friendship. When his eyes tumed to her, their look 
was onemotional, purely speculative, and in general 
he spoke without looking at her at all. 

** It's something about Mr. Wiybolt," Iris began, 
a fiM^e of distress. "Tou know he is my trustee 
— I told you, didn't I ? I see him very seldom, and 
we don't take much interest in each other; he's 
nothing but a man of business, the kind I detest ; he 
can't talk of anjrthing but money and shares and 
wietched thinn of that sort But you know him — 
you understand." 

The name of Wrybolt set before Dyoe's mind a 
middle-aged man, red-4ieoked, heavy of eyelid, with 
a rather punctilious bearing and an authoritative mode 
of speeoh. They had met only once, here at Mra 
Woolstan's house. 

''I'm sure I don't know why, but just lately he's 
begun to make incjuiriee about Len, and to ask when 
I meant to send him to schooL Of course I told him 
that Len was doing veiy well indeed, and that I didn't 
See the slij^htest neoessity for making a change— «t 
all events just yet. Well, yesterday he came, and said 
be wanted to see the hov. Len was in bed, he's in 
bed still, though his oold's much better, and Mr. 
Wiybolt would go up to his room, and talk to him. 
Wnen he came down again — ^you know I'm going to 
teil vou the whole truth, and of course you w<m't mind 
it— be heguk talking in a verv nasty way, he ha$ a 
nasty way when he l&e& 'Look here, Mr& Woolstan,' 
he Said, ' Leonard doean't seem to me to be doing well 
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at all I asked him one or two questions in simple 
aiithmetic, and he couldn't answer/ 'Well/ I said, 
'for one thin^ Len isn't well, and it isn't the ri^ht 
time to ezamine a boy ; and then aiithmetic isn't nis 
subject at all ; he hasn't that kind of mind.' But he 
wouldn't listen, and the next thing he said was still 
nastier. 'Do you know/ he said, 'that the boy is 
being taoght aiheümf* Well, what could I answer? 
I got rather angry, and said that Len's religious teach- 
ing was my own affiiir, and I cooldn't see what he had 
to do with it ; and besides, that Len wamCt being 
taucht atheism, bat that people who were not in the 
habit of thinking philosophically couldn't be ezpected 
to anderstand sach things — I think that was rather 
good, wasn't it ? Didn't 1 put it rather well ? " 

Ins panted in expectation of approval. But merely 
a nod was vouchsafed to her. 

" Qo on," said Dyce dryly. 

" Tou're not vezed, I hope ? I'm going to be Quite 
frank^ou know, just as you like people to be. Well, 
Mr. Wrybolt went on, and wonld have it that Len was 
badly taught and altqgether led in the wrong way, and 
that he'd grow up an immoral and an irreligions man. 
'Tou must remember, Mr. Wiybolt,' I said, rather 
severely, 'that people's ideas about moraÜty and 
reUffion differ verv much, and I can't think you have 
saffieiently studied the subject to be capable of under- 
standinj^ my point of view.' It was rather severe, 
wasn't it? JBut I think it was rather well put." 

" Qo on," said Dyce, with another nod. 

"Well now, I'm quite sure you'U understand me. 
We do ^nerally understand each other. You see, I 
was put mto a most diflScult position. Mr. Wiybolt is 
my trustee, and he has to look after Len — though he's 
never given a thought tohim tili now — and he's a man 
of influenoe ; that is to say, in his own wretched, vulgär 
World ; but unfortunately it's a kind of influence one's 
obliged to think about. Len, you know, is just eleven, 
and one has to begin to think about his future, and it 
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isn't as if he was goinff to be rieh and could do as he 
liked I'm sore you'lf understand me. With a man 
like Mr. Wiybolt " 

" Not 80 many words/' inteiposed the listener, smiling 
rather disdainfully. '' I see the upshot of it all Tou 
promised to send Len to schooL 

Mia Woolstan panted and fluttered and regaided 
Laahmar with eyes of agitated appeaL 

" If you think I ought to have held out — ^please 
aay just what yon thiak — let ua be quite frank and 
oomnde-Iike with each other — I can write to Mr. 
Wiybolt" 

*' Teil me plainly/' said Dyce, leaning towards her. 
" What was your reason for giving way at once ? Ton 
really think, don't yon, that it will be better for the 
boy?" 

" Oh» how co%Ud I think so, Mr. Lashmar I Tou know 
what a hiffh opinion '* 

"Exactly. 1 am (faxte ready to believe all that. 
But you will be easier in mind with Len at school, 
taoght in the ordinary way ? Now be honest — ^make 
an effort" 

" I — perhaps— one has to think of a bo/s future " 

The pale face was suffused with rose, and for a 
moment looked pretty in its half-tearful embarrassment 

" Qood. That's all right Well talk no more of it." 

There was a brief silence. Dyce looked slowly about 
him. His eyes feil on nothing of partieular value, 
nothing at aU unusual in the drawing-room of a small 
hoQse of middle-suburb type. Round about hung 
anto^pes and etchin^ and photographs; there was 
good, oomfortable fumiture ; the piano stood for more 
than mere omament, as Mrs. Woolstan had some skill 
in musia Iris's widowhood was of five years' duration« 
At two-and-twenty she had married a govemment-o£5ce 
Clerk, a man nearly twioe her age, exasperated by 
foutine and lack of advancement ; on her part it was 
a marriage of generosity ; she did not love the man, 
bat was tooched by his lailing against fiite, and fancied 
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she might be able to aid bis ambitions. Woolstan 
talked of a possible secretaaryship under the chief of 
bis deoartment ; he imagined himself giffced for diplo- 
macy, lacking only the chance to become a power in 
statecraft. But when Iris had given herseif and her 
siz hundred a ^ear, she soon remarked a decline in her 
hnsband's aspiration. Presently Woolstan began to 
complain of an ailment, the result of arduous labour 
and of disillusion, which might make it imperative for 
him to retire from the monotonous toil of the Civil 
Service ; before long he iivithdrew to a pleasant cottage 
in Surrey, where he was to lead a studious life and 
compose a great political work. The man had, in fi9kct, 
an oiganic disorder, which proved &tal to him before 
he could quite decide whether to write bis book on 
foolscap or on quarto paper. Mrs. Woolstan devoted 
herseif to her child, until, when Leonard was nine, she 
entrusted him to a tutor verv highly spoken of by 
fiiends of hers, a youn^ Oxfora man, capable not only 
of instructing the boy m the most efficient way, but of 
training whatever force and originality bis character 
might poesess. She paid a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year for these invaluable Services — ^in itself not a large 
stipend, but large in proportion to her income. And 
Iris had never grudged the ezpenditure, for in Ihrce 
Lashmar she found, not merely a tutor for her son, out 
a director of her own mind and oonscience. Under 
Dyoe's influence she had read — or tried to read — many 
instructive books ; he had fostered, guided, elevated her 
native enthusiasm, he had emancipated her soul. These, 
at all events, were the terms in which Iris herself was 
wont to describe the results of their friendship, and she 
was eminently a sincere woman, ever striving to rise 
above the weakness, the disingenuousness, of her 

"If you knew how it pains me!" she murmuied, 
stealing a glance at Lashmar. '* But, of course, it won't 
make any difference — between us." 

" Oh, 1 hope not. Why shoold it ? '' said Dyce 
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absently. "Now FIl teil you something that has 
happened since I saw you last." 

" lee — yeB — ^your own news! Oh, Fm afraid it is 
something bad ! " 

'' Perhaps not I rather think I'm at a crisis in my 
life— probably the crisia I shouldn't wonder if every- 
thing proves to have happened just at the right time. 
My news is this. Thines are goin^ rather badly dovm 
at the vicarage. There s serious diminution of income, 
which I knew nothing about. And the end of it is, 
that I mustn't oount on any more supplies, they have 
no more money to spare for me. x ou see, I am 
thorouffhly independent" 

He Uughed ; but Mrs. Woolstan gazed at him in 
dismav. 

''0hl ohi How very serious! What a dreadful 
thingl" 

" rooh ! Not at all. That's your feminine way of 
talking/' 

** I'm afraid it is. I didn't mean to use such expres- 
siona But really — what are you going to do ? " 

" That'U have to be thought about" 

Iris» with fluttering bosom, leaned forward. 

** Tou'U talk it over with me ? Tou'U treat me as a 
real friend — just like a man friend ? Tou know how 
often you have promised ta" 

" I shall certainly ask your ad vice." 

*' Oh I that's kind, that's good of you ! We'U talk it 
over verjf seriously." 

How many hours had they spent in what Iris 
deemed ''senous" conversation ? When Dyce stayed 
to luncheon, as he did about once a week, the talk was 
often prol<Higed to tea-time. Subjects of transcendent 
iroportanoe were discussed with the moet hopeful 
amplitude. Hr& Woolstan could not be satisfied with 

Sersonal culture ; her conscience was uneasy about the 
estinies of mankind ; she took to herseif the sorrows 
of the iBce, and bumed with zeal for the great causM 
of civilixation. Vast theories were tossed al^ut betwee^ # 
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them ; they surveyed the univeise firom the onrnn to 
the end of all things. Of course it was Dyce who led 
the way in speculation ; Iris caught at everything he 
propounded with breathless fervour and a resolute 
uberality of mind, determined to be a&aid of no 
hypothesis. Oh, the afbemoons of endless talk ! Iris 
feit that this was, indeed, liviog the higher life ! 

"By the bye/' feil from Leishmar musingly, ''did 
you ^er hear of a Lady Ogram ? " 

" 1 seem to know the name/' answered Mrs. Woolstan, 
keenly attentive. " Ogram ? Tes, of course ; I have 
heard Mrs. Toplady speaJc of her ; but I know nothing 
more. Who is she ? What about her ? " 

A maidservant entered with the tea-tray. Dyce lay 
back in his chair, &;azing vacantly, until his hostess 
offered him a cup of tea. As he beut forward to take 
it, his eyes for a moment dwelt with unusual intentness 
on the fetce and figure of Iris Woolstaa Then, as he 
sipped, he a£[ain grew absent-minded. Iris, too, was 
absorbed in thought. 

" Tou were speaking of a Lady Ogram," she resumed 



gently. 
"Ye 



ea A friend of mine down at Alverholme knows 
her veiT well, and thought I might like to meet her. 
I half think I should She lives at Hollingford ; a rieh 
old woman, going in a good deal for social questions. 
A widow, no chil£ren. Who knows? " he added, raising 
his eyebrows and looking straight at Iris. " She might 
interest herseif in-in my view of things." 

" She might," replied the listener, as if overcoming a 
slight reluctance. " Of course it all depends on her 



own viewa" 



" To be sure, I know very little about her. It's the 
vaguest Suggestion. But, you see, I'm at the moment 
when any sugg[estion, howeyer yague, has a possible 
yalue. One point is certain ; I shan't take any more 
pupila Without meaning it, you haye decided this 
question for me ; it's time I looked another way." 

"" 1 feU that ! " exclaimed Mrs. Woolstan, her eyes 
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brigfatening. " That was what decided me ; I see now 
that it was — thoagh, perhaps, I hardly understood 
myself at the time. No more pupils ! It is time that 
yonr aerious caieer besan." 

Luahmar smiled, nodding in reflective approvaL His 
eyes wandered, with an npward tendency; bis Ups 
twitcned. 

" Opportonity, opportonity/' he murmured. ''Of 
course it will come. Fm not afraid." 

** Oh, it will come ! " chanted bis compuiion. ** Only 
make youraelf known to people of innuence, who can 
appre<iate you.» ^^ 

"Tbat's it." Dyce nodded again. "I must move 
aboat For the present I have read and thought 
enongb ; now I have to make myself feit as a foice/ 

Hra. Woolstan gased at bim in a rapture of fiedtb. 
His ooontenance wore its tiansforming ligbt ; he bad 
passed into a dream of conquest. By Constitution very 
temperate in the matter of pbysical indulffence« Lashmar 
fonnd exciting Stimulus even in a cup of tea. For the 
srosser drinks he bad no palate ; wine easily overcame 
bim ; tea and ooffee were the chosen aids of bis 
Imagination. 

•nfes, I tbink I sball fp down to HoUingfonL" 

** Wbo,"* asked Iris, ** is the friend who promised to 
introdaoe you ? " 

Tbere was a scaroe perceptible pause before bis 
reply. 

"A parson — once my fiither^s curate/' he added, 
vaguely. '^A libeial^minded man, as so many parsons 
are now-a-days." 

Iris was satisfied. She gave the project her füll 
approval, and launcbed into forecast of possible issues. 

*'But it's certain,*' she said presently, in a lower 
voice, " that after tbis I sball see very Uttle of you. 
You won't have time to come bere." 

" If von tbink you are goins to get <}uite rid of me so 
easily, answez^ Dyce, laugning — bis laugb seldom 
sounded altogetber natural — ''you're mucb mistaken. 
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Bat oome now, let us talk about Len. Where are you 
going to send him ? Has Wrybolt chosen a scbool ? ** 

During the conversation that followed Dyce was but 
half attentive. Once and again bis eyes feil upon Mrs. 
Woolstan witb peculiar observancy. Not for the first 
time he was asking himself what might be the actual 
nature and extent of her pecuniary resources, for he 
had never been definitely informed on that subject 
He did not h^ce the question crudely, but like a civilized 
man and a philosopher ; there were one or two reasons 
why it should interest him just now. He mused, too, 
on the question of Mrs. Woolstan's ase, regarding 
which he could arrive at but a vaffue conclusion ; some- 
times he had taken her for hardly more than thirty» 
sometimes he suspected her of all but ten years more. 
But, after all, what were these things to nim ? The 
future beckoned, and he persuaded ' himself that its 
promise was such as is set only before fortune's 
&yourites. 

Before leaving, he promised to come and lunch in a 
day or two, for the purpose of saying good-bye to 
Leonard. Tet what, m truth, did he care about the 
boy ? Leonard was a rather precocious child, inclined 
to work his brain more than was ffood for a body often 
ailing. Now and then Dyce had oeen surprised into a 
feelin^ of kindly interes^ when Len showed himself 
peculiarly bright, but on the whole he was tired of his 
tutorial duties, and not for a moment would regret the 
parting. 

''I'm sorry," he said, in a moved voice ; " I hoped to 
make a man of him, after my own idea. Well, well, 
we shall often see each other again, and who knows 
whether I mi^n't be of use to him some day ? " 

" What a nne sensibility he has, together with his 
neat intelligence ! " was Iris Woolstan's comment in 
her heart. And she reproached herself for not having 
stood out against Wiybolt. 

As he waJked away from the house Dyce wondered 
why he had told that lie about the Mend at Al?er- 
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holme. Would it not have been better, from eveiy 
point of view, to speak plainly of CTonnie Bride ? Where 
was the bann ? He recognized in himself a tortuous 
tendency, not to be overcome by reflection and moral 
er ntilitarian rcsolve. He could not, much as he 
desiied it, be an entirely honest man. His ideal was ^ 
honesty, even as he had a stron^ prejudice in &your of ^ 
personal cleanliness. But occasionally he shirked the 
cold tnb ; and, in the same way, he fonnd it difficult at 
times to teil the truth. 
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CHAPTER lY 

In the moming he had a letter from Mrs. Woolstan. 
Opening it hurriedly, he was pleased, but not surprised, 
to diacover a cheque folded in the note-paper. Iris 
wrote that ehe wished to pa^ at once what was owiog to 
him in respect of his tutonal engagement so abruptly 
brought to an end. " Even between Mends one must 
be business-like. Tou ought, of course, to have received 
a quarter's notice, and, as it is now nearly the end of 
April, you must allow me to reckon my debt as up to 
the quarter-day in September. If you say a word about 
it, I shall be angry, so no nonsense, please ! " 

The phrase underlined was a (Quotation from Dyce 
himself, who often used it, in seno-joking tone, when 
he had occasion to reprove Mrs. Woolstan for some act 
or Word which jarred with his system. He was glad 
to have the cheque, and knew quite well that he should 
keep it, but a certain uneasiness hung about his mind 
all the moming. Dyce had his idesu of manly inde- 
pendence ; it annoyed him that circumstances made 
the noble line of conduct so diflScuIt. He believed 
himself streng, virile, yet so ofben it happened that he 
was constrained to act in what seemed rather a feeble 
and undignified way. But, afber all, it was temporary ; 
the day of his emancipation from paltry necessities 
would surely come, and all the great qualities latent 
in him would have ample scope. 

Plainly, he must do somethins^. He could live for 
the next few months, but, after that, had no resonrces 
to count upon. Such hopes as he had tried to connect 
with the name of Lady Ogram might be the veriest 
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dream, bat for the moment no suggestioii offered in 
any other qnarter. It would be better, perhapB, to 
wnte to CTonnie Bride before going down to Hollingford. 
Tes, he would write to Connie. 

Having break&sted, he stood idiy at the window of 
hia flitting-room. His lodgings were in Upper Wobum 
Place, nearly opposite the choich of St. Pancras. He 
had read, he knew not where,thatthe crowning portion 
of that remarkable edifice was modelled on the Temple 
of the Winds at Athens, and, as he gazed at it tnis 
moming, he suffered from the thoaght of his narrow 
experience in travel. A fflimpse of the Xetherlands, 
of fVance, of Switaserland, was all he could boast 
TÜB income had only just covered his ezpenditure ; the 
holiday season always found him more or less em- 
barrassed, and unable to go fiur afield. What can one 
do on lesB than three hun£ed a year ? Tet he regretted 
that he had not used a stricter economy. He might 
have managed in cheaper rooms ; he might have done 
without tUs and the other little luxury. To have 
travelled widely would now be of some use to him ; it 
gave a man a oertain freedom in society, added an 
octave to the compass of his discourse. Aoquaintance 
with books did not serve the same end ; and, though 
he read a ffood deal, Dyce was tolerably aware that not 
by force of erudütion could he look for advancement. 
Me began to peroeive it as a misfortune that he had 
not eariier in life become dear as to the nature of his 
ambition. Until a couple of years affo he had scarcely 
been conscious of any aim at all, for the literary 
impulses which used to inspire his talk with Connie 
Bnde were merely such as stir in eveiy very young 
man of our time ; they had never ffot beyond talk, 
and, on fisuling away, left him witnout intellectual 
motiye. Now that be knew whither his desires and 
his abilities tended, he was harassed by consciousness 
of imperfect equipment Even academically he had 
not distinguished himself ; he had made no attempt 
at joumalism ; he had not brought himself into usenil 
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« 

oontact with any political group. All he could claim 
for encoura^ement was a personal something which 
drew attention, especially tne attention of women, in 
circles of the liberal-minded — that is to say, among 
pebple fond of talking more or less vaguely about veiy 
large subjects. For talk he never found himself at a 
loss, and his fetculty in this direction certainly grew. 
But as yet he had not discovered the sphere which was 
wholly sympathetic and at the same time fertile of 
opportonity. 

Among the many possibilities of life which lie before 
a young and intelligent man, one never presented itself 
to Dyce Lashmar's meditation. The thought of simply 
eaming his living by conscientious and useful work, 
satisfira with whatever distinction might come to him 
in the natural order'of things, had never entered his 
mind. Every project he formed took for granted his 
unlaborious pre-eminence in a toiling World. His 
natural superiority to mankind at large was, with 
Dyce, axiomatic. If he used any other tone about 
himself, he affected it merely to elicit contradiction ; 
if in a depressed mood he thought otherwise, the 
reflection was so at conflict with his nature that it 
served only to jstrengthen his self-esteem when the 
shadow had passed. 

The lodgings he occupied were like any other for 
which a man pays thirty Shillings a week. Though 
he had lived in them for two or three vears, there was 
very little to show that they did not belong to some 
quite ordinary person. Dyce spent as little time at 
home as possibfe, and, always feeling that his abode 
in such poor quarters must be transitory, he never 
troubled nimseff to increase their comfort, or in any 
Way to give character to his surrounding& His library 
consisted only of some fifty volumes, for he had never 
feit himself able to purchase books; Mudie, and the 
shelves of his club, generally supplied him with all he 
needed. The club^ of course, was an indispensable 
luxury ; it gave him a West-end address, enabled him 
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to have a friend to lunch or dine in decent circumstances 
without andue expense, and supplied him with very 
good stationeiy for bis correspondence. Moreover, it 
pleasanily enlarged bis acquaintance. At the club be 
had got to know Lord Dymcburcb, a montb or two 
aso, and tbis connection be did not undervalue. His 
fellow members, it is trae, were not, for tbe most part» 
men of tbe kind witb wbom Dyce greatly cared to 
talk ; as yet, tbey did not seem mucb impressed witb 
bis oonversational powers; but Lord Dymcburcb 
promised to be an ezception, and of bim Dyce bad 
already a very bigb opinion. 

After an hour or so of smoking and musinff and 
mental vacillation, be sat down to write bis letter. 
*' Dear Miss Connie/' be began. It was tbe name by 
whicb he addressed Miss Bride in the old days, and it 
seemed good to him to preserve their former relations 
as Cur as possible ; for Constance, thougb a stränge sort 
of ffirl, now-a-days decidedly oold and dir, undeniably 
bad bndns, and might still be capable of appreciating 
him. ** Testerdav I bad to come back to town in a 
hurry» owing to the receipt of some disagreeable news, 
so of necessity I postponed my visit to Hollingford« 
It oocurs to me tbat 1 bad better ask wbetber yoa 
were serious in your Suggestion tbat Lady Ogram 
miffbt be glad to make my acquaintance. I know 
DoUiing wbateTer about her, ezcept wbat you told me 
on our walk to tbe Station, so cannot be sure wbetber 
sbe is Ukely to take any real interest in mv idea& 
Our time togetber was too short for me to ezpuun my 
staod-point ; perhaps I bad better say a woid or two 
aboot it now. I am a Socialist — but not a Social- . 
democrat; democracy (whicb for tbe rest bas never 
existed) I look upon as an absurdity condemned by all 
the teaehinfl;s of modern sdence. I am a Socialist, for 
I bdieve tbat tbe principle of association is tbe only 
principle of progresa" 

Here he nauMd, bis pen suspended. He was on the 
point of referring to tbe French book whicb he had 
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read with so much profit of late, and which now lay 
on the table before him. It might interest Constance ; 
she might like to know of it. He mused for some 
moments, dipped his pen, and wrote on. 

" But assoGiation means division of labour, and that 
labour may be efficient there must be some one capable 
of directing it. What the true socialism has to Jceep 
in view is a principle of justice in the balance of rights 
and duties between the few who lead and the multitude 
who foUow. In the history of the world hitherto, the 
multitude has had less than its share, the ruling classes 
have tyrannized. At present it's pretty obvious that 
we're in danger of just the opposite excess — Demos 
begins to roar alarmingly, and there'U be a poor look- 
out for US if he gets all he wants. What we need 
above all things is a reform in education. We are 
teaching the people too much and too little. The 
first duty of the State is to make Citizens» and that can 
only be done by making children imderstand from the 
be^nning what is meant bv citizenship. When every 
child grows up in the knowledge that neither the State 
can exist without him, nor he without the State — that 
no individual can live for himself alone — that every 
demand one makes upon one's fellow men carries with 
it a reciprocal Obligation — in other words, when the 
principle of association, of solidarity, becomes a part 
of the very conscience, we shall see a true State and 
a really progressive civilization. 

"I could point out to you the scientific (biological 
and zoological) üucta which support this view, but very 
likely your own knowledge will supply them." 

He paused to smila That was a deft touch. 
Constance, he knew, took pride in her scientific studies. 

" We shall talk all thisovertogether,Ihope. Enough 
at present to show you where I stand. Is tnis attitude 
likely to recommend itself to Lady Ogram ? Do you 
thinK she would care to hear more about it ? Write 
as soon as you have time, and let me know your opinion." 

On re-reading his letter Dyce was troubled by only 
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one reflection. He had committed himself to a definite 
theoiy, and, should it jar with Lady Ogiam's way of 
thinking, there would probably be little use in his 
going (U>wn to Hollinfffoid. Might he not have left 
the matter vague? Was it not enough to describe 
himaelf as a Student of sociology ? In which case^i 

He did not follow out the aigument. Neither did he 
caie to dwell upon the fiict that the views he had been 
sammariring were all taken straight from a book 
which he had just read. He had äoroughly adopted 
them ; they exactiy suited bis temper and his mind — 
alwa^ premisixig that he spoke as one of those called 
by bis author VSlüe, and by no means as one of la Foule. 
Indeed, he was beginning to forget that he was not 
himself the originator of the bio-sociological theory of 
dvilization. 

Eoonomy being henceforth imposed upon him, he 
lunched at home on a chop and a glass of ale. In the 
early aftemoon, not knowing exactiy how to spend his 
time» he walked towards the busy streets, and at length 
entered his club. In the library sat only one man, 
sank in an easy-chair, busied with a book ; Dyce had 
to walk acroBB the room to get a view of him, and the 
reader proved to be Lord Djrmchurch ; at Lashmar^s 
approach he looked up, smiled, and rose to take the 
ofiered band 

** I disturb you," said Dyce. 

'* There's no denying it," was the pleasant answer, 
" bat I am quite reafi^ to be disturbed. Tou know 
this of course ? " 

He showed Spencer's The Man ver$u8 the State. 

'* Yea," answered Dyce ; " and I think it a mistake 
fiom b^finning to end" 

•• How so ? '^ 

Lord Dymcharch was a man of thirty, sli^ht in 
bttild, rather languid in his movements, conventionally 
dressed bat without any gloss or scrupulous finish, and 
in manners peculiarlv gentle. His countenance, natur- 
ally gm¥e» expressed the man of thoaght rather than 
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of action; its traits, at the same time, preserved a 
curious youthfulness, enhanced by the &ct of his 
wearing neither moustache nor beard ; when he smiled, 
it was with an almost boyish frankness, irresistible in 
its appeal to the good-will of the beholder. Tet the 
Corners of his eyes were touched with the crow's foot, 
and his hair began to be brindled, tokens which found 
their confirmation on brow and lip as often as he lost 
himself in thought. He had a soft voice, habitually 
sabdued. His way of talking inclined to the quietlv 
humorous, and was as little self-assertive as man's talk 
can be ; bat he kept his eyes fixed on any one who 
conversed with him, and that clear» kindly gaze offered 
no^ encouragement to pretentiousness or any other idle 
characteristic. Dyce Lashmar, it might have been 
noticed, betrayed a certain deference before Lord 
D}rmchurch, and was not whoUy at his ease ; however 
decidedly he spoke, his accent lacked the imperturbable 
confidence which usually distinguished it. 

" The title itself I take to be meaningless/' was his 
reply to the other's question. " How can there possibly 
be antagonism' between the individual and the aggre- 
gate in which he is involved ? What rights or interests 
can a man possibly have which are apart from the 
rights and interests of the bodv politic without which 
he could not exist ? One might just as well suppose 
one of the cells which make up an organic body 
asserting itself against the body as a whole." 

Lord l)ymchurch reflected, playing, as he commonly 
did, with a seal on his watch-euard. 

'* That's suggestive," he said. 

Dyce might liave gone on to say that the Suggestion, 
with reference to this very book of Herbert Spencer's, 
came from a French sociologist he had been reading ; 
but it did not seem to him worth while. 

'' Tou look upon the State as an orcanism/' pursued 
Lord Dymchurcn. " A mere analogy, I suppose ? " 

" A scientific fact. It's the final stage of evolution. 
Just as cells combine to form the physiological onit, 
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80 do haman beings oombine to fonn the 8ocial-i)olitical 
Unit — ^the State. Did it ever occar to yoa tnat the 
science of biology throws entirely new light on soci- 
ological (^uestions ? The laws operating are piecisely 
the same in one region as in the other. A cell in itself 
ifl blind motion; an s^g^geXe of cells is a livinsf 
Creatore. A man by himself is onlv an animal witn 
saperior poesibilities ; men associatea prodace reason, 
civilixation, the body politic Coald reason ever have 
come to birth in a man alone ? " 

Lord Dymchurch nodded and mused. From his 
look it was piain that Lashmar interested and» at the 
aame time» puzzled him. In their previous con- 
yerBations, Dyce had talked more or lese vagaely, 
throwing out a euggestion here, a criticism there, and, 
thoogh with the air of one who had made up his mind 
on most subjects, preserving an attitude of liberal 
soeptioism ; to-day he seemed in the mood for precision, 
ana the ooherence of his argaments did not fiul to 
impress the Ustener. His manner in reasoning had a 
dii^ctneas, an eagemess, which seemed to declare 
fervid oonviction ; as he went on from point to point, 
his eyes gleamed and his chin quivered; the un- 
remanable physio^omy was transformed as though 
from within, illamined by unezpected radiance, and 
invested with the beauty of intellectual ardoar. Very 
apt for the contagion of such enthusiasm, Lord Dym- 
church showed in his smile that he was listening with 
pleasore, yet he did not whoUy yield himself to the 
speaker's mfluence. 

** One objection oocurs to me/' he remarked, averting 
his eyes for a moment. " The oreanic body is a thing 
finished and perfect. Qranted that evolation goes on 
in the same way to form the body politic» the process, 
evidently, is (ir from complete — as you began by 
admittine. Won't the result depend on the nature 
and ten&ncy of each being that goes to make ap the 
whole ? And, if that be so, isn't it the business of the 
individoal to assert his individuality, so as to make the 
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State that he's going to belong to the kind of State he 
would wijE^ it to be? I express myself very awk- 
wardly." 

" ^ot at all, not at all ! In that sense, individualism 
is no doubt part of the evolutionaiy scheme. I quite 
agree with you. What I object to is the idea, conveyed 
in Spencers title, that the man as a man can have 
interests or rights opnosed to those of the State as a 
State. Tour thorougn individualist seems to me to 
lose sight of the fact that, but for the existing degree 
of human association, he simply wouldn't be here at alL 
He speaks as if he hsul made himself, and had the ri^ht 
to dispose of himself; whereas it is society, civilization, 
the State — call it what you will — ^that has given him 
everything he possesses, except his physical organs. 
Take a philosopner who prides himself on his detach- 
ment &om vulgär cares and desiies, duties and troubles, 
and looks down upon the world with pity or contempt. 
Suppose the world — that is to say, his human kind — 
revenged itself by refusing to have anything whatever 
to do with him, however indirectly; the philosopher 
would 'soon find himself detached with a vengeance. 
And suppose it possible to go further than that; 
suppose the despised world could demand back from 
him all it had ^ven, through the course of ages, to his 
anoestors in him ; behold Mr. Philosopher literally up 
a tree — a naked anthropoid, with a brain Just capable 
of supplying his stomach and — perhaps — of saving him 
fi:x)m wild beasts." 

Lord Dymchurch indulged a quiet mirth. 

" You've got hold of a very serviceable weapon," he 
Said, stretchin^ his legs before him, and clasping his 
hands behind nis head. " I, for one, would gladly be 
convinced against individualism. I'm afiraid it's my 
natural point of view, and IVe been trying for a long 
time to get rid of that old Adam. Go on with your 
idea about the Organization of society. What ultimate 
form do you suppose nature to be aiming at ? " 

Dyce seemea to reflect for a moment He asked 
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himaelf, in &ct, whether Lord Djrmchnrch was at all 
likely to oome upon that French work which, pretty 
oertainly, he had not yet read. The probability seemea 
slk^ht. In any case, cannot a theory be originated 
independently by two minds ? 

His eye lighting ap with the joy of clear demonstra- 
tion — ^to Dyoe it was a veritable joy, his narrow, bat 
acute, mind ever tending to sharp-cut System — he 
displayed the bio-sociological theoi^ in its whole scope. 
More than interested, and not a little surprised, Lord 
Dymchnich foUowed carefnlly &om point to point, now 
and then a^proving with smile or nod. At the end, 
he was leaning forward, his hands grasping his ankles, 
and his head nearly between his knees; and so he 
remained for a minute when Dvce had ceased. 

** I like that ! " he ezclaimed at length, the smile of 
boyish pleasnre sunny apon his tace. " There's some- 
thim^ satiB^ing about it. It sounds helpfuL" 

ELelp amid we confusing problems of life was what 
Lord Djnoichnroh continuallv sought. In his private 
relations one of the most blamelees of men, he bore 
aboot with him a tronbled oonsoience, for he feit that 
he was living to himself alone, whereas, as a man, and 
still more as member of a privileged order, he should 
have been justifying his ezistence and his poeition by 
some useful effort At three-and-twenty he had suc- 
oeeded to the title, and to veiy little eise ; the family 
had been long in decline ; a Lord Dymchurch who died 
early in the nineteenth Century practically completed 
the ruin of his house by an attempt to form a Utopia in 
CSanada, and since then a rapid succession of ineffectual 
veen^fruffes eontumere ncUt, had steadily reduced the 
dignity of the nama The present lord — Walter Erwin 
de Ooumay Fallowfield — found himself inheritor of one 
amall fisum in the county of Eent, and of funded capital 
which produoed lees than a thousand a year; his 
anoestnu pooo eom ons had passed into other hands, and, 
ezcepting the Eentish farm-house, Lord Dymchurdi 
had not even a dwelling he could call his own. Two 
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sisters were bis surviving kin; their portions being 
barely sufficient to keep them alive, he applied to their 
use a great part of his own income ; unmarried, and 
little hkely to change their condition, these ladies 
lived together very quietly, at a country house in 
Somerset, where their brother spent some months of 
eveiT year with them. For himself, he had rooms at 
Highgate Grove, not unpleasant lodgin^ in a j>ic- 
taresq^ue old house, where he kept the oooks which 
were mdispensable to bim, and a few pictures which 
he had loved from boybood. AU eise that remained 
from the slow Dymeburch wreck was down in Somerset. 
He saw himself as one of the most useless of mortals. 
For his sisters' sake he would have been glad to make 
money, and one way of doing so was always open to 
bim ; he had but to lend his name to Company pro- 
moters. who again and a^ had soueht him out with 
tempting proposals. Tms, however, Lord Dymeburch 
disdained ; he was fastidious in matters of honour, as 
on some points of taste. For the same reason he 
remained unmarried ; a penniless peer in the attitude 
of wooine seemed to hmi ridiculous, and in much 
danger of becoming contemptible. Loving the life of 
the country, studious, reserveä, he would have liked best 
of all to withdraw into some rustic hermitage, and leave 
the World aside ; but this he looked upon as a tempta- 
tion to be resisted ; there must be duties for him to 
discharge, if only he could discover them. So he kept 
up his old aoquaintances, and — ^though rarely — maae 
new ; he strove to interest himself in practical things, 
if perchance his opportunity might meet him by the 
way ; and always he did his best to obtain an insight 
into the pressing questions of the time. Though in 
truth of a very liberal mind, he imagined himself a 
mass of prejudices; his Norman blood (considerably 
diluted, it is true) sometimes appeared to him as a 
hereditary taint, constituting an mtellectual, perhaps 
a moral, disabiiity ; in certain moods he feit hopelessly 
out of touch with his age. To any one who spoke 
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oonfidently and hopefull^ ooncemin^ human afiSedrs, 
Lord Dymchurch gave wiUing attention. With Dyce 
Lashmar he oould not feel that he had mach in com- 
mon, but this rather loquacioos young man certainly 
poesesaed brains, and might have an inkling of tnitlis 
not eaaily arrived at. To-day, at all events, Lash- 
mar's talk seemed füll of matter, and it was none 
the lesB acceptable to Lord Dymchurch because of its 
anti-democratic tenor. 

** Not long ago/' he remarked quietly, " I was reading 
Marcus Aureliua Ton will remember that the idea 
of the Community of human interests runs through all 
his thought. He often insists that a man is nothing 
apart from the society he belongs to, and that the 
common good should be our first ruie in conduct 
When you were speakin^ about individualism a sentence 
of his came into my mmd. ' What is not good for the 
beehive cannot be good for the bee.'" 

"Yes, yes!" cried Dyce eagerly. "Thank you 
veiy much for reminding me. I had quite forgotten it." 

They were no longer aione in the library, two other 
men had strolled in and were seated reading ; on this 
account Lord Dymchurch subdued his voice even more 
than usual, for he had a horror of appearing to talk 
pretentiousl V, or of talking at all when his wonis might 
udl upon incwSTerent ears. Respectful of this reoognized 
characteristic, Lashmar tumed the conversation for a 
minute to lighter themes, then rose and moved away. 
He feit that he had made an impression, that Lord 
Djpachureh thought more of him than hitherto, and 
this sent him forUi in buoyant mood. That evening, 
economy disregarded, he dined well at a &vourite 
reetaurant 

On the third day after posting his letter to Con- 
stanoe Bride, he received her reply. It was much 
longer than he had expected. Begmning with a rather 
formal expression of interest in Dyce's views, Constance 
went on to say that she had already spoken of him to 
Lady Qgram, who would be very glad to make his 
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acquaintance. He might call at Rivenoak whenever 
he liked. Lady O^am generally had a short drive in 
the moming, but in the afbemoon she was always at 
home. The State of her health did not allow her to 
move mach; her eyes forbade mach reading, con- 
8e(}uently, talk with interesting people was one of her 
chief resoorcea 

" I say with interesting people, and use the word 
advisedly. Anything that does not interest her she 
will not endure. Being frankness itself, she says 
exactly what she thinks, without the least retard for 
others feelings. If talk is^or seems to her — duU, she 
declares that she has had enough of it. I don't tbink 
there is any need to warn you of this, but it may be as 
well that you should know it. 

" Whilst I am writing, I had better mention one or 
two other peculiarities of Lady Ogram. At the first 
glance you will see that she is an invalid, but woe to 
you if you show that you see it. She insists on bein^ 
treated by every one (I suppose, her doctor ezcepted, 
but I am not sure) as if she were in perfect health. 
Tou will probably hear her make plans for great 
joumeys, for drives, rides, even walks about the 
country, and something more than mere good breeding 
must rule your features as you listen. Occasionally 
her Speech is indistinct; you must manage never to 
miss a word she says. She is slightly — ^very slightly — 
deaf ; you must speak in your natural voice, yet never 
oblige her to be in doubt as to what you say. She 
likes a respectful manner, but if it is overdone the 
indiscretion soon receives a startUng reproof Be as 
easy as you like in her presence provided that your 
ease is natural; if it smkes Laay Ogram as seif- 
assertion — ^beware the lash! From time to time she 
will permit herseif a phrase or an ezclamation, which 
reminds one that her birth was not precisely aristocratic ; 
but don't imagine that any one eise is allowed to use a 
too racy vemacular; you must guard your expiessions, 
and the choicer they are the better she is pleased. 
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" As you may wish to speak of politics, I will teil 
you that, until a year or two ago, Lady O^pram was a 
stont Conservative ; she is now on the Liberal side, 
perhaps for the simple reason that she has quarrelled 
with the Conservative member for Hollinnord, Mr. 
Bobb. I need not go into the details of the affidr; 
sufficient that the name of Robb excites her fory, and 
that it is better to say nothing about the man fit all, 
unless you know something strongly to his disadvantage, 
and, in ttuU case, you must take your chance of being 
dealt with as a calamniator or a sycophant ; all depends 
on Lady Ogram's mood of the moment Detesting Mr. 
Bobb, she naturally aims at onsting him from his 
Ptoliamentary seat, and no news coalabe more accept- 
able to her than that of a possible change in the 
political temper of Hollin^oid. The town is Tory, from 
of old. Mr. Kobb is sittmg in lus second Parliament, 
and donbtless hopes to enter a thiid. Bat he is nearly 
seventy years old, and we hear that his constitaents 
wonld not be sorry if he save place to a more active 
man. The hope that HoUingford may tarn Liberal 
does not seem to me to be very well foanded, and yet 
I don't regard the thing as an impossibility. Lady 
Ogiam has persuaded herseif that a thoroughly good 
man miffht carry the seat. For that man she is 
continaallv seeking, and she carries on a correspond- 
ence on tne sublect with party leaders, whips, caucas 
directors, and all manner of sach folk. If she lives 
antil the next general election, heaven and earth will 
be moved aninst Mr. Bobb, and I believe she would 
ffive the half of her subetance to any one who defeated 

This epistle caosed a oommotion in Lashmar's mind. 
The last paragraph opened before him a vista of 
brilliant ima^nings. He read it times innumerable ; 
he coold thmk of nothing eise. Was not here the 
occanon for which he haa been waiting? Had not 
fbrtane tomed a shiniDR fi^oe upon him ? 

If only he had stifi been in enjoyment of his 
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little competence. There, indeed, was a troablesome 
reflection. He thought of writing to bis &ther, of 
laying before him the facts of bis position, and askin^ 
seriously wbetber some financial arraneement could 
not be made, wbicb woald render him independent for 
a year or two. Another thought oocurred to him — ^but 
he did not care to dwell upon it for the present. 
Twenty-four houra' consideration decided him to go 
down to HoUingford without delay. When he had 
talked with Lady Ogram, he wouid be in a better 
Position for making up bis mind as to the practical 
difficulty which beset him. 

He deemed it very friendly on Connie Bride's part 
to have written such a letter of advice. Why had she 
taken the trouble? Notwithstandin^ the coldness of 
her language, Connie plainly had bis mterests at heart, 
and gave no little thought to him. This was agree- 
able, but no matter of surprise; it never surprised 
Lashmar that any one should regeud him as a man of 
importance ; and he feit a pleasant conviction that the 
boyish philandering of years ago would stand him in 
good stead now that he understood what was due to 
women — and to himself. 
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CHAPTER V 

So next moming he packed bis bag, drove to Euston, 
and by mid-day was at Hollingford. The town, hitherto 
known to bim only by name, had little charm of Situation 
or featore, but Dyce, on bis way to a hotel, looked about 
bim with lively interest, and perauaded himself that the 
main streeta had a brisk progressive air ; he imagined 
liberalism in many bces, and noted cbeerfuUy the 
Publishing office of a Liberal newspaper. If his inter- 
view with Lady Ogram proved encouraging, he would 
stay here over the next day, and give himself time to 
beoome acquainted with the borough. 

At his notel, he made inquity about the way to 
Bivenoak — a name respectfuUy received. Lady Ogram's 
estate was distant some two miles and a half from the 
ed^ of the town ; it lay haid by the village of Shawe, 
which was on the higbroad to — ^places wherewith Dyce 
hadnoooncem. Thus infonned, he orderod his luncheon, 
and requested that a fly might be ready at three o'clock 
to oonvey him to Bivenoak When that hour arrived, 
he had studied the local directory , carefuUy looked over 
the town and oounty newspapeis» and held a little talk 
with his landlord, who nappened to be a political 
malcontent, cautiouslv critical of Mr. Robb. Dyce 
aocepted the fiMst as of good auffury. It was long since 
he had feit so light-heitfted and sanguine. 

Through an unpleasant quarter, devoted to manu- 
fiM^tures, bis vehicle bore him out of Hollingford, 
and then along a flat, uninterestin^ road, whence at 
moments he had glimpees of the nver Helling, as it 
flowed between level fielda Presently the oountry 
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became more agreeable ; on one band it rose gently to 
wooded slopes, on the other opened a prospect over a 
breezy common, yellow with gorse. At the village 
named Shawe, the river was crossed by a fine old bridge, 
which harmonized well with grey cottages and an 
ancient low-towered church ; bat the charm of all this 
had been lamentably injured by the recent construction 
of a large paper-mill, as ugly as mill can be, on what 
was onee a dehghtful meadow by the waterside. Dyce 
eyed the blot resentfuUy ; but he had begun to thmk 
of bis attitude and language at the meeting with Ladj 
Ogram, and the gates of Rivenoak quickly engaged bis 
attention 

The diive wound through a pleasant little park, less 
extensive, perhaps, than the visitor had preconceived 
it, and cinned in front of a piain Qeorgian mansion, 
which, again, caused some disappointment. Dyce had 
leamt from the Directory that the honse was not very 
old, but it was spoken of as "stately"; the edifice 
before him he would rather have described as '^ com- 
modious." He caught a glimpse of beautifiil gardens, 
and had no time to criticize any more, for the fly 
stopped and the moment of bis adventore was at band. 
When he had mechanically paid and dismissed the 
driver, the folding doors stood open before him ; a man- 
servant, with back at the reverent angle, on hearing 
bis name at once begged him to enter. Considerably 
more nervous than he would have thought likely, and 
proportionately annoyed with himself, Dyce passed 
through a bare, lofty hall, then through a spacious 
library, and was ushered into a room so largely con- 
structed of glass, and containing so much veraure, that 
at first glance it seemed to be a conservator^. It was, 
however, a drawing-room, converted to this purpose 
after having served, during the late baronet's hfetime, 
for such masculine delights as billiards and smoking. 
Here, when bis vision had focussed itself, Dyce became 
aware of three ladies and a Gentleman, seated amid a 
little bower of plants and snruba The hostess was 
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easily distinguished. In a veiy hi^h-backed chair, 
made rather throne-like by the embroideiy and gilding 
npon it, sat, much huddled together, a mei^rre lady 
clad in black silk, with a silveiy-grey shawl about her 
Shoulders, and another of the same kind across her 
kneea She had the aspect of extreme a^ and of out- 
wom health ; the skin of her face was hke shrivelled 
parchment; her hands unpleasantly suggested those 
of a skeleton ; and one might have supposed her on 
the point of sinking across the arm ot ner chair for 
veiy feebleness. But in the whitish-yellow visage 
shone a pair of eyes which had by no means lost their 
vitality ; so keen were they, so daxkly lustroos, that to 
meet them was to forget every other peculiarity of Lady 
Ogram's person. Regarding the eyes alone, one seemed 
to have the vision of a handsome oountenance, with 
proad Ups and carelessly defiant smile. The illusion 
was aided by a crown of hair such as no woman of Lady 
Ogram's age ever did, or possibly oould, possess in her 
own right; hair of magnificent abunoance, of rieh 
aubum, plaited and rolled into an elaborate coifiure. 

Before this remarkable figure, Dyce Lashmar paused 
and bowed. Pale and breathing uneasily, he bore as 
well as he could the scrutiny of those oark eyes for 
what seemed to him a minute or two of most uncom- 
fortable time. Then, with the fiiintest of welcoming 
smiles, Lady Ogram — who had slowly stndghtened her- 
seif— «poke in a voice which startled the hearer, so 
much louder and firmer was it than he had expected. 

"I am glad to see you, Mr. Lashmar. Pray sit 
down." 

Without paying any attention to the rest of the 
Company, Dyce obe^ed. His feeling was that he had 
somehow been admitted to the presence of a sovereign, 
and that any initiative on his own part would be utterly 
out of place. Never in his life had he feit so little and 
so subaued. 

^Tou have come down fix>m town this moming?" 
pursued his hostees, still dosely examining him. 
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'^This moming — ^yes." 

Lady Ogram tumed to the lady sitting near her 
right band, and said abniptly : 

'' I don't agree with you at all. I ahould like to see 
as many women doctors as men. Doctoring is mostly 
humbug,and if women were attended by women there'd 
be a ^ood deal less of that. Miss Bride has studied 
medicme, and a very good doctor she would have 
made." 

Dyce tumed towards CSonstance, of whose proximity 
he had been aware, though he had scarcely looked at 
her, and, as she bent her head smiling, he rose and 
bowed. The lady whom their hostess had addressed 
— she was middle-a^ed, comely, good-hnmoured of 
countenance, and plamly attired — replied to the blunt 
remarks in an easy, pleasant tone. 

" I should have no doubt whatever of Miss Bride's 
competence. But " 

Lady Ogram interrupted her, seeming not to have 
heard what she said. 

" Let me introduce to you Mr. Dyce Lashmar, who 
has thought a good deal more about this kind of tßing 
than either you or me. — Mrs. Qallantry, Mr. Oallantry. 

Again Dyce stood up. Mr. Gallantiy, a tall, loose- 
limbed, thinly thatched eentleman, put on a pair of 
^lasses to inspect him, and did so with an air of extreme 
mterest, as though profoundly gratified by the meeting. 
This was his habitual demeanour. Seidom breaking 
silence himself, he lent the most flattering attention to 
any one who spoke, his brows knitted in the resolve to 
gi4p and assimilate whatever wisdom wa^ uttered. 

" Did you walk out from Hollinfifford ? " asked Lady 
Ogram. who again had her eyes fixld on the visitor. ^ 

" No, I drove — as I didn't know the way." 

"You'd have done much better to walk Couldn't 
you ask the way? You look as if you didn't take 
enough exercise. Driving, one never sees anything. 
When I'm in new places, I always walk. Miss Bride 
and I are going to Wales this summer, and we shall 
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walk a great deaL Do you know Brecknock? Few 
people do, but they teil me it's veiy fine. Perhaps you 
are one of the people who always so abroad ? I prefer 
my own oountry. Wbat did you tnink of the way from 
HoIIingford ? " 

To this question she seemed to expect an answer, 
and Dyce, wno was beginning to command himself, met 
her gaze steadily as he spoka 

" There's very little to see tili you come to Shawe. 
It's a pretty vülage — or rather, it was, before some one 
bullt tnat hideous paper-mill." 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when he became 
aware of a change in Lady Ogram's look. The gleam 
of her eves intensified ; the wrinkles multiplied on her 
forehead, and all at once two rows of perfect teeth 
shone between the pink edges of her shriyelled lipa 

" Hideous paper-mill, eh ? " she exciaimed, on a half- 
laughing note of peculiar harshuess, '*I suppose you 
don^t know that / bullt it ? " 

A shock went through Dyce's blood. He sat wlth 
his eyes fixed on Lady Ogram's, powerless to stlr or 
to avert his gaze. Then the courage of despair suddenly 
possessed hlm. * 

" If I had known that/' he sald, wlth much dellber- 
ation, ** I should have kept the thought to myself. But 
I'm afiaid there's no denying that the nilU spoils the 
nllage/' 

'* The mlll is the making of the vlllage/' sald Lady 
Ogrom, emphatlcally. 

"In one sense, very likely. I spoke only of the 
picturesqueness of the place." 

" I know you did. And what's the good of pictur- 
esquenees to people who have to eam their llvlng ? Is 
that your way of looklng at thlngs ? Would you llke 
to keep vlUages pretty and see the people go to the 
dogs?^ 

** Not at all. I'm qulte of the other way of thinkln?, 
Lady QmnL It was by mere accident that I made 
that nnlucky remark. If any one wlth me had said 
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such a thing, it's more than likely I should have replied 
with your view of the matter. You must remember 
that tnis district is quite stränge to me. Will you teil 
me something about it ? I am sure vou had excellent 
reasons for building the mill ; be so kind as to explain 
them to me." 

The listeners to this dialogae betrayed approval of 
the yoong man's demeanour. Constance Bride, who 
had looked very grave indeed, allowed her features to 
relax; Mrs. Grallantry smiled a smile of conciliation, 
and her husband drew a sigh as if supremely edified. 

Lady Ogram ^lanced at her secretary. 

"Miss Sride,let him know my 'excellent reasons/ 
will you?" 

" For a long time/' began Constance, in clear, balanced 
tones, " the village of Shawe has been anything but 
prosperous. It was agricultural, of course, and farming 
about here isn't what it used to be; there's a great 
deal of grass and not much tillage. The folk had to 
look abroad for a living ; several of the cottages stood 
empty ; the &milies that remained were being demoral- 
ized by poverty; they wouldn't take the work that 
offered in the fields, and preferred to scrape up a living 
in the streets of Hollingford, if they didn't tiy their 
band at a little burglary and so on. Lady Ogram saw 
what was going on, and thought it over, and hit upon 
the idea of the paper-mill. Of course most of the 
Shawe cottagers were no good for such emplojrment, 
but some of the young people got taken on, and there 
was work in nrospect for children growing up, and, in 
any case, the cnaracter of the village was saved. Deoent 
fieimilies came to the deserted houses, and things in 
general looked up." 

"Extremely interesting," murmured Mr. Gallantry, 
as though he heard all this for the first time, and was 
beyond words impressed by it. 

"Very interesting indeed," said Lashmar, with his 
{rankest air. " I hope I may be allowed to go over the 
mill ; I should like nothing better." 
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** ToQ flhall ^ over it as often as von like/' said 
Lady Qgram, with a grin. '* But Miss Bride has more 
to teil you." 

Gonstanoe looked inauiringly. 

** Statistics 7 " sbe asked, when Lady Ogram paid no 
heed to her look. 

''Don't be stupid. Teil him what I think about 
Yillages altoffether." 

" I es, I should very much like to hear that/' said 
Dyoe, whoee confidence was gaining ^und. 

** Lady Ogram doesn't like the druning of the country 
population into towns ; she thinks it a harmful move- 
ment, with bad results on social and political life, on 
national lifo finom every point of view. This seems to 
her to be the great question of the day. How to keep 
np nllage life 7 — ^in mce of the &ct tbat English agn- 
oulture seems to be doomed. At Shawe, as Lady Ogram 
thinks, and we all do, a step has been taken in the 
right direction. Lots of the young people who are now 
working here in wholesome surrounainfi;s would by this 
time have been lost in the slums of London or Liver- 
pool or Birmingham. Of course, as a mill-owner, she 
nas made sacrifices ; she hasn't gone about the business 
with only immediate profits in view ; children and girls 
have been taught what they wouldn't have leamt but 
for Lady Ogram's kindness.'' 

'^ Admin&le ! " murmured Mr. Gallantry. " True 
philanthropy, and true patriotisml" 

''Beyona a doubt," agreed Dyce. "Lady Ogram 
deserves well of her coimtry." 

'' There's just one way," remarked Mrs. Oallantiy, " in 
which, it seems to me, she could have deserved better. 
Don't be angiy with me, Lady Ogram ; you know I 
profit by your example in sayin? just what I think. 
Now, if, instead of a mill, you had built a training 
institution for domestic service — 



iranon lor aomesuc service " 
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Bah ! " broke in the hostess. " How you harp on 
that idea I Haven't you any other ? " 
'*One or two more, I assure you," replied Mrs. 
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Gallantry, with the utmoet good-humour. "Bat I 
particnlarly want to interest you in this one. It's 
better that girls should work in a mill in the countiy 
than go to swell the population of slums ; I grant you 
that. But how much better still for them to work in 
private houses, foUowing their natural calling, busy 
with the duties of domestic life. They're getting to 
hate that as much as their men-folk hate agricultural 
labour; and what could be a worse Symptom or a 
greater danger?" 

"Pray," cried Lady Ogram, in her gnd^ing voice, 
"how would a servant's school have helped the 
viUage?" 

" Not so quickly, perhaps, but in time. With your 
means and influence, Lady Ogram, you might have 
started an institution which would be the model of its 
kind for all England. Every female child in Shawe 
would have had a prospeet before her, and the village 
would have attracted decent poor ÜBimilies, who might 
somehow have been helped to support themselves " 

Lady Ogram waved her band contemptuously. 

" Somehow ! That's the way with you conservative- 
reform women. Somehow! Always vague, rambling 
notions." 

" Conservative-reform ! " exclaimed Mrs. Gallantry, 
showing a little pique, though her face was pleasant as 
ever. " Surely your own ideas are to a great extent 
conservative." 

" Yes, but there's a liberal supi>ly of common-sense 
in them I " cried the hostess, so deliehted to have made 
a joke that she broke into cackung laughter, and 
laufifhed until failure of breath made her irasp and 
wriggle in her cbair. an alarmin^ spectacle. E^^ivert 
attention, Constance began talking about the mill, 
describing the good effect it had wrought in certain 
fieimilies. Dyce ustened with an air almost as engrossed 
as that of Mr. Gallantry, and, when bis moment came, 
took up the conversation. 

" Mrs. Gallantry's Suggestion,'' he said, " is admirable, 
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and the sooner it's carried ont, not merely in one place, 
but all over England, the better. Bat I rather think 
that, in the given circumstances, Lady Ogram took the 
wisest posaible 8tep. We have to look at these qnes- 
tions from the scientific point of view. Our civilization 
ia concemed, before all tnings, with the orgaxuzation of 
a directing power ; the supreme problem of science, and 
at the same time the most urj^ent practical question 
of the day, is how to secure initiative to thoee who 
aie bom for mle. Anything which serves to impress 
ordinary minds with a sense of social equilibrium — to 
giye them an object lesson in the Substitution of leader- 
ship for anaichy — ^must be of immense value. Here 
was a Community fiilling into wreck, cut loose from the 
orderly System of things, old duties and obligations 
forgotten, only hungiy rights insisted upon. It was a 
mctore in little of the multitude given over to itself. 
Into the midst of this chaos, laÄj O^m brings a 
directing mind, a beneficent spirit of mitiative, and 
the means, the power, of re-establishing order. The 
villagezB have but to look at the old state of thinss 
and the new to leam a lesson which the thoughtral 
amoDff them will apply in a wider sphere. They know 
that Lady Ogram nad no selfish aim, no wish to make 
piofit out of their labour ; that she acted purely and 
simply in the interests of humble folk — and of the 
World at large. They see willing industry substituted 
for brutal or miserable indolence ; they see a striking 
example of the principle of association, of solidarity — 
iÄ pmect balance between the naturally superior and 
the naturally subordinate." 

"Good, very goodl** murmured Mr. Oallanüy. 
« Eloquent I " 

" I admit the eloquence," said Mrs. Gallantiy, smiling 
at Tüshmar with much amiability, '' but I really can^ 
see why this lesson oouldn't have been just as well 
taoght oy the measure that I proposed." 

** Let me ahow you why I tninK not," repUed Dyce, 
who was now eqoying the sound of his own periods, 
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and feit himself inspired by the general attention. 
"The idea of domestic service is üir too familiär to 
these rustics to fumish the basis of any new generaliz- 
ation. They have long ceased to regard it as an honour 
or an advantage for their girls to go into the house of 
their social superiors; it seems to them a kind of 
slavery ; what tney aim at is a more independent form 
of wage-eaming, and that's why they go off to the 
great towns, where there are factories and public- 
houses, work-rooms and shops. To estabUsh here the 
training institution you speak of would have done 
many sorts of good, bat not, I think, that particular 
good, of supreme importance, which results from Lady 
Ogram's activity. In the rustics' eyes, it would be 
merely a new device for filling up the ranks of good 
Cooks and housemaids, to the sole advantage of an 
Upper class. Of course that view is altogether wrong, 
but it would be held. The paper-mill, beiag quite a 
novel enterprise, excites new thoughts. It offers the 
^ independence these people desire, and yet it exacts an 
obvious discipline. It establishes a social group corre- 
' * spjonding exactly to the ideal organism which evolution 
will some day produce — on the one band ordinary 
human beings understanding their obligations and 
receiving their due; on the other, a superior mind, 
reciprocally fulfilling its duties, and reaping the nobler 
advantage which consists in a sense of worthy 
achievement." 

" Very striking indeed ! " feil from Mr. Qallantry. 

*' You seem to have made out a fear case, Mr. Lash- 
mar/' said bis wife, with a good-natured lau^h. '' I'm 
not sure that I couldn't debate the point still, but at 
present I'U be satisfied with your approval of my scheme." 

Lady O^ram, leaning more firmly against the back 
of her chair than before her attack of breathlessness, 
had gazed at the young man throughout bis speeches. 
A grim smile crept over her visaffe; her lipe were 
preased together, her eyes twinkled with subdued 
satifi&ction. She now spoke abruptly. 
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"Do you remam at Hollingford to-night, Mr. 
Lashmar?" 

" Yes, Lady Ogram." 

" Very well. Come here to-morrow moming at eleven, 
go over the mill, and tben lunch with tis. My manager 
fihall be ready for you." 

** Thank you very much." 

''Miss Bride, eive Mr. Laahmar your Report. He 
nu|;bt like to look over it." 

Mr. and Mra Gallantry were rising to take leave» 
and the hostess did not seek to detain them ; she stood 
up, with some difficulty, ezhibiting a figure unexpectedly 
tall. 

" We'U talk over vour idea/' she said, as she offered 
her band to the lady. " Tbere's something in it, but 
you mustn't woiiy me about it, you know. I cut up 
lougb when I'm worried." 

** Oh, I don't mind a bit I " ezclaimed Mrs. Gallantry 

** But I do/' was Lady Ogram's rejoinder, which again 
made her laugh, with the result that she had to sink 
back into her chair, waving an impatient adieu as 
Mr. QaUantiys long, loose figure bowed before her. 

Constance Bride had left the room for a moment ; 
she retumed with a thin pamphlet in her band, which, 
after taking leave of Mr. and Mrs. Gallantry, she 
sUently otl&^ to Lashmar. 

** Ah, this is the Report," said Dyce. ** Many thanks." 

He stood rustlin^ the leaves with an air of much 
interesi. Qn turmng towards bis hostess, about to 
utter some oomplimentaiy remark, he saw tbat Lady 
Ogram was sitting with her bead beut forward and her 
eyes closed ; but for the position of her bands, each 
grasping an arm of the chair, one would have imagined 
that she had fidlen asleep. Dyce glanced at Constance, 
who had resumed her seat, and was watching the old 
lady. A minute passed in absolute silence, then the 
hotte« gave a stiurt, recovered herseif, and fixed her 
look upon ihe visitor* 
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*' How old are you ? " she asked, in a voice which had 
become less distinct, as if through fatigue. 

" Seven-and-twenty, Lady Ogram." 

" And your father is a clergyman ? " 

" My father is vicar of Alverholme, in Nortbampton- 
shire." 

She added a few short, sharp questions conceming 
his ÜBimily and his education, which Dyce answered 
succinctly. 

" Would you like to see something of Rivenoak ? If 
so, Miss Bnde will show you about. 

" With pleasure," replied the young man. 

" Very well. You lunch with us to-morrow. Be at 
the mill at eleven o'clock." 

She held out her skeleton hand, and Dyce took it 
respectfully. Then Constance and he withdrew. 

"This, as you see, is the library," said his companion, 
when they had passed into the adjoining room. '' The 
books were mostly coUected by Sir Spencer Ogram, 
fieither of the late baronet ; he bought Rivenoak, and 
laid out the grounds. That is his portrait — the painter 
has been forgotten." 

Dyce let his eyes wander, but paid little attention to 
what he saw. His guido was speaking in a dry, un- 
interested voice, she, too, seeming to have her thou^hts 
elsewhere. They went out into the hall, looked into 
one or two other rooms, and began to ascend the stairs. 

*' There's nothing of interest above," said Constance, 
''except the view from the top of the house. But 
Lady Ogiam would like you to see that, no doubt." 

Observing Constance as she went before him, Dyce 
was Struck with a new dignity in her bearing. I^ot- 
withstanding her subordinate position at Rivenoak, and 
the unceremonious way in which Lady Ogram exercised 
authority over her, Constance showed to more advantage 
here than on her recent visit to Alverholme ; she was 
more naturally self-possessed, and seemed a freer, happier 
person. The house garb, though decorous rather than 
omamental, became her better than her walking-<sostume. 
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Her well-shaped head, and thoughtful, sensitive, con- 
trolled features, had a new value against this back- 
ground of handsome fumiture and all tbe appointments 
of wealth. She moved as if breathing tbe air tbat 
Buited her. 

From tbe terraoe on tbe roof, tbeir eyes oommanded 
a Wide and beautiful proepeet, seen at tbis moment of 
the year in its brigbtest airay of infinitely varied 
verdure. Constance, still in an absent tone, pointed 
out the features of the landscape, naming villages, bills, 
and great estates. Hollingfonl, partly ander a canopy 
of smoke, lay low by its winding river, and in tbat 
direction Dyce most frequently tumed bis eyes. 

** I feit yery much obhged to you/' he said, '* for your 
carefully written letter. Bat wasn't there one ratber 
serioas Omission ? " 

Speaking, he looked at Constance with a humoroas 
twiidde of tbe eye. She smiled. 

" Tes, there was. Bat, after all, it did no bamL" 

" Perhaps not. I ought to have used more discretion 
on Strange ground By the bye, do you take an interest 
in the null?" 

''A good deal of interest. I think tbat what you 
Said aM>ut it was, on tbe whole, trae— thoagb such an 
obvioos improviaation." 

** Improvisation ? In one sense, ves ; I had to take 
in the fects of tbe case very quicklv. Bat you don't 
mean tbat you doubt my sincerity ? 

** No, no. Of ooorse not" 

"Oome, Miss Oonnie, we must onderstand each 
other " 

She interropted bim with a look of finank annoyance. 

** Will you ao me the kindness not to call me by that 
name f It sounds childisb — and I have long outgrown 
ebildhood.** 

*« What shall I call you ? Miss Bride?" 

** It ia the usual form of address." 

' Qood. I was going to say that I sbould like you 
to be elear aboat my poeition. I have oome here, not 
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in the fiist place with a hope of personal advantage, 
but to see if I can interest Lady Ogram in certain 
views which I hold and am trying to get accepted by 
people of influence. It happened that this affair of the 
mill gave me a good illustration of the theory I 
generally have to put in an abstract way. Your word 
< impiovisation ' seems to hint that I shaped my views 
to the purpose of pleasing Lady Ogram — a piain in- 
justice, as you will see if you remember the letter I 
wrote you." 

Constance was leaning on a parapet, her arms folded. 

*' I'm sorry you so understood me/' she said, though 
without the accent of penitence^ for in truth she seemed 
quietly amused. "All I meant was that you were 
admirably quick in seizing an opportunity of beginning 
your Propaganda." 

" I don't think you meant only that," remarked Dyce 
coolly, looking her in the eyes. 

" Is it your habit to contradict so grossly ? " asked 
Constance, with a cold air of surprise. 

*' I try to make my talk, especially with women, as 
honest as I can. It seems mere justice to them, as 
well as to myself And please observe that I did not 
grossly contradict you. I said that you seemed to me 
to have another thought in your mind beyond the one 
}'ou admitted. Teil me, please, do vou exact courtiership 
from men ? I imagined you would rather dislike it." 

" You are riffht— I do." 

" Then it's clear that you mustn't be annoyed when 
I speak in my natural way. I see no reason in the 
World why one shouldn't talk to a woman — about things 
in general — exactly as one does to a man. What is 
called chivalry is simply disguised contempt. If a man 
bows and honeys to a woman, he does so because he 
thinks she has such a poor understanding that this 
kind of thing will äatter and please her. For my own 
part, I shall never try to please a woman by any other 
methods than those whicn would win the regard and 
friendship of a man." 
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Constanoe wore a look of more serious attention. 

" If you stick to that," she said, vrilth a frank air, 
'* you'ü be a man worth knowing." 

" I'm very ^lad to hear you say so. Now that we've 
cleared tbe air, we shall get on better together. Let 
me teil you that, whatever eise I may üS. short in, I 
have the virtue of sincerity. You know well enough 
that I am naturally ambitious, but my ambition has 
never made me unprincipled. I aim at distinction, 
because I believe tnät nature has put it within my 
reach. I don't regaid myself as an aveia^e man, 
because I can't ; it would be practising h^pocnsy with 
mysell There is — if you like — the possibility of seif- 
deception. Perhaps I am misled by egregious conceit. 
Well, it is honest conceit, and, as it tends to my happi- 
ness, I don't pra^ to be delivered from it." 

Constanoe smiled 

" This is very interesting, Mr. Lashmar. But why do 
you honour me with such confidence ? '' 

" Because I think you and I are capable of under- 
Standing each other, which is a rare thing between man 
and woman. I want you as an adyocate of my views, 
and, if I suoceed in that, I hope you will become a 
supporter of my ambitions." 

'• What are they, just now ? " 

'* Tour letter oontained a Suggestion ; whether you 
intended it or not, I don't know. Why shouldn't I be 
the man Lady Ogram is looking for — ^the ftiture Liberal 
member for Holfingford ? " 

His companion gazed at a fiu* point of the landscape. 

" That is perhaps not an impossible thing/' she said, 
meditatively. "More unlikely thiags have oome to 



*' Then it does seem to you unlikely ? " 

" I think we won't discuss it just now. Tou see Crom 
here the plan of the gardens and the jpcu'k. Perhaps 
you woula like to walk there a little betöre going back 
toHollingfoid?;' 

This was a dismissal, and Dyce aocepted it. They 
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went down-stairs together, and in the hall parted, with 
more friendliness on Constance's aide than she had 
hitherto shown. Dyce did not care to linger in the 
grounds. He stroUed awhile about the village, glancing 
over the pamphlet with its report of last year's business 
at the mill, and the local improvements consequent 
upon it, then retumed on foot to Hollingford, where he 
arrived with an excellent appetite for dinner. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Wind and rain interfered with Lashmar's project for 
the early moming. He had meant to ramble about 
the town for an hour before going out to Shawe. Un- 
able to do this, he bou^ht half-a-Sozen newsjpapers, and 
read all the leadingarticles and the political news with 
cloee attention. Ab a ruie, this kina of study had verv 
little attraction for him; he was anything but well- 
informed on current politics ; he understcm verv im- 
perfectly the British Constitution, and had still less 
insight into the details of party Organization and con- 
flict All that kind of thing he was wont to regard as 
onworthy of his scrutiny. For him, laige ideas, world- 
embracing theories, the philosophies of civilization. 
Few Englishmen had a smaller endowment of practical 
ability ; few, on the other band, delighted as he did in 
speculative System, or could grasp and exhibit in such 
lucid entirety hypothetical lawa Much as he talked 
of science, he was lacking in seveial essentials of the 
scientific mind ; he had neither patience to collect and 
observe fiacts, nor cooacientiousness in reasoning upon 
them; prejudice directed bis evexy thought, and 
egoiism penraded all his cbnclusion& Excelling in 
speciousness, it was natural that he should think suo- 
ceas as a poUtician within his easy reach ; possessed by 
a plausible theorv of govemment, he readijy conoeived 
himself on the heights of statesmanship, ruling the 
nation for its behoot And so, as he read the London 
and provincial papers this moming, they had all at 
onoe a new interest for him ; he probed questions, sor- 
veyed policies, and whilst smiling at the intellectual 
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poverty of average man, gravely marked for himself 
a shining course amid tne general oonfusion and 
ineptitude. 

At ten o'clock there shot a glint of promise acroes 
the heavy-clouded sky ; the rain had ceased, the wind 
was less boisterous. Feeling a need of exercise, Lash- 
mar set forth on foot, and walked to Shawe, where he 
arrived in good time for his appointment. The 
manager of the mill, a dry but very intelligent 
Scotchman, conscientiously showed him everything that 
was to be seen, and Dyce affected great interest. Keal 
interest he feit little or none ; the processes of manu- 
fSsM^ture belonged to a world to which he had never 
given the slightest thought, which in truth repelled 
him. But he tried to persuade himself that he saw 
everything from a philosophical point of view, and 
found a place for it in his system. The folk employed 
he regwled attentively, and saw that they looked 
healthy, well cared for. 

" This must be all very gratif)äng to Lady Ogram," 
he remarked, in a voice which Struck just the right 
note of dignified reflection. 

"I understand that it is/' replied the manager. 
" And to Miss Bride also, no doubt" 

"Does Miss Bride take an active interest in the 
mill?" 

** In the hands, she does. She is an uncommon sort 
of young lady, and, I should say, makes her influence 
feit." 

As this was the most direct statement to which the 
Scotchman had committed himself ditring their hour 
together, it correspondingly impressed Lashmar. He 
went away thinking of Uonstance, and wondering 
whether she was indeed such a notable woman. Must 
he really regard her as an equal, or something like it ? 
For it IS needless to say that Dyce at heart deemed 
all women his natural inferiors, and only by con- 
scious effort could entertain the possibility that one or 
other of their sex miffht view and criticize him with 
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level eyes. Six years ago Connie Bride had looked 
np to him ; he, with bis university culture, held un- 
doubted superiority over a country girl striving bard 
to educate nerself and to find a place in tbe world. 
But much had chan^red since then, and Dyoe was be- 
ffinning to feel that it would not do to reckon on any 
dulness, or wilful blindness, in Constance with regaod 
to himself, bis sayin&ps and doings. Their talk on tbe 
roof yesterday had, he flattered himself, terminated in 
bis fiftvour ; and that, because he took the attitude of 
entire firankness, a compliment to tbe girL That he 
had been, in the strict sense of tbe woid, open-hearted, 
it did not oocur to him to doubt. Dyce Lasbmar's 
introepection stopped at a certain point. He was still 
but a vonng man, and circumstance had never yet 
shown him an austere visage. 

The 8un was shining, tbe air exquisitely fresb. Lady 
Ogram had not named the bour of luncbeon, bat it 
seemed to Dyce that he could hardly present himself at 
Bivenoak before one o'clock ; so, instead of directinfi; 
bis Steps towaids the lodge, he Struck off into a by-road, 
wbere the new-opened lea&ge of the bawthom ghstened 
after the mommg showers. Presentlv there came 
speeding towards him a lady on a bicycle, and he was 
sure that it was Constance. She did not slacken her 
paoe ; clearly she would not stop. 

** Good*moming ! " sounded cheerfully from her, as 
she drew near. " Have you seen the null ? Come up 
to the house as soon as you like." 

She had swept past, leaving in Dyce a sense of 
having been ciwflilierlv treated. 

He tumed, and foflowed towards Bivenoak. When 
he jeaehed the house, Constance was Walking among 
the flower-beds, in her band a newspaper. 

'* Do you cyclo ? " she asked. 

•' Na I never feit tempted." 

" Ladv Ogram is having her drive. Shall we stay in 
thegaraen, as tbe sun is so bricht ? " 

Tney sirolled hither and tbither. Constance had a 
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glow in her cheeks, and spoke with agreeable anima- 
tion. For a few minutes they talked of the mill, and 
Dyce repeated the managePs remark about Miss 
Bride's influence ; he saw that it pleased her, but she 
affected to put it carelessly aside. 

" How long have you known Lady Ogram ? " he 
inquired. 

'^ATOodmanyyeais. My fotherwasonceaMend of 
hers — long ago, when he was a curate at Hollingford." 

The circumstances of that friendship, and how it 
came to an end, were but vaguely known to Constance. 
She remembered that, when she was still a child, her 
mother often took her to Bivenoak, where she enjoyed 
herseif in the gardens or the park, and received 
presents fix>m Imy Ogram, the retum joumey being 
often made in their hostess's carriage. In those davs 
the baronet's wife was a vigorous adherent of the 
Church of England, wherein sne saw the hope of the 
country and of mankind. But her orthodoxy discrim- 
inated ; ever combative, she threw herseif into the 
religious polemics of the time, and not only came to be 
on veiy ill terms with her own prish clergyman, but 
feil foul of the bishop of the diocese, who seemcd to 
her to treat with msufficient consideration certain 
letters she addressed to him. Then it was that, hear- 
üig by Chance a sermon by the Bev. Mr. Bride in an 
unfashionable church at Hollingford, and findin^ in it a 
forcible expression of her own views, she straightway 
selected Mr. Bride from all the Hollingford cleigy as 
the sole representative of AngUcanism. She spoke of 
him as a Coming man, prophesied for him a brilliant 
career, and began to exert herseif on his behalf 
Doubtless she would have obtained substantial pro- 
motion for the curate of St. John's, had not her own 
vehemence and Mr. Bride's difficult character brought 
about a painful misunderstanding between them. The 
curate was not what is known as a gentleman by 
birth ; he had the misfortune to count among his near 
kinsfolk not only very poor, but decidedly ungenteel, 
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persona His only sister had married an uneducated 
man, who, being converted to some nondescript re- 
ligion, went preaching about the country, and, unluckily, 
in the coune of his apostolate, appeared at Hollin^- 
foid. Hera he had some success ; crowds attended his 
open-air sermona It soon became known that the 
nreacher's wife, with him always, was a sister of Mr. 
Bride of St. John's, and great scandal arose in orthodox 
circlea Mr. Bride took qoite another view of the 
matter, and declared that, in doing so, he was behaving 
eimply as a Christian. The debate exasperated Lady 
Ogram's violent temper, and fortified Mr. Bride in a re- 
sentAiI obstinacy. Alter theirparting, in high dudgeon, 
letters were exchanged, wmch merely embittered 
the ouarrel. It was reported that the Leuiy of Biven- 
oak nad publiclv stvled the curate of St. John's ** a 
low«bom and ill-bred parson " ; whereto Mr. Bride was 
alleged to have made retort that, as regaxtb birth, he 
snspected that he had somewhat the advantage of Lady 
Ogram, and, as for his breeding, it at all events forbade 
him to bandy insults. Not long after this, St. John's 
had another curate. A sequel of the stoi^ was the 
oltimate settling at Hollingford of Mr. Bnde's sister 
and her husband, where, to this day, the woman, for 
some years a widow, supported herseif by means of a 
little bakery. 

'' I hadn t seen Lady Ogram for a long time," Con- 
stance went on, '' and when I got my place of dispenser 
at HolUngford hospital, I had no idea of recalling my- 
self to her memoxy. But one day my friend Dr. 
Baldwin told me that Lady Ogram had spoken of me, 
and wished to see me. ' Veiy well,' said I, ' then let 
Lady Ogram invite me to come and see her.' ' K I 
were you,' said the doctor, ' I think I shouldn't wait for 
that.' ' Perhape not, doctor,' I replied, * but you are 
not me, and I am myself.' The result of wmch was 
that Dr. Baldwin told me I had as little grammar as 
civility, and we quarrelled — as we regularly did once a 
week" 
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Dyce listened with amusement. 

'* And she did invite you/' he added. 

''Yes. A month afterwards she wrote to the hos- 
pital, and, as the letter was decent, though very dry, I 
went to Bivenoak. I could not help a kindly feeling to 
Lady Ogram, when I saw her ; it reminded me of some 
of the happiest days of my childhood AU the same, 
that first (marter of an hour was very dangerous. As 
you know, I have a certain pride of my own, and more 
than once it made my ears tmele. I dare say you can 
fi^ess Lady Ogram's way of talking to me ; we'll call it 
Blunt good-nature. * What are you going to do ? ' she 
asked. 'Mix medicines all your life?' I told her 
that I should like to pass my exams., and practise, 
instead of mixing medicines. That seemed to surprise 
her, and she poon'd the idea. ' I shan't help you to 
that/ she said. ' I never asked you, Lady Ogram/ It 
was a toss-up whether she would tum me out of the 
house or admire my courage : she is capable of one or 
the other. Her next question was, where did I live ? 
I told her I lodged with my aunt, Mrs. Shufflebotham ; 
and her face went black. Mrs. Shufflebotham, I have 
been told, was somehow the cause of a quarrel between 
my father and Lady Ogram. That was nothing to me. 
My aunt is a kind and very honest woman, and I wasn't 
going to disown her. Of course I had done the wise, 
as well as the self-respecting, thing ; I soon saw that 
Lady Ogram thought all the better of me because I 
was not exactly a snob." 

** This is the first I have heard of your aunt," re- 
marked Dyce. 

" Is it ? Didn't your father let you know of the 
shocking revelation I made to him the other day ? " 

" He told me nothing at all." 

Constance reflected. 

'' Probably he thought it too painful. Mrs. Shuffle- 
botham keeps a little shop, and sells cakes and sweet- 
meats. Does it distress you ? " 

Distress was not the applicable word, for Lashmar 
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had no deep interest in Constance or her belongings. 
Bat the revelation surprised and rather difigosted him. 
He wondered why she made it, thus needlessly, and, as 
it were, defiantly. 

*'I should be veiy stupid and conventional," he 
answered, with his indulgent smile, '*if such things 
affeoted me one way or another." 

" I don't mind telling you that, when I first knew 
about it» I wished Mrs. Shufflebotham and her shop at 
the bottom of the sea.'' C!onstance laughed unmelo- 
dioQsly. "Bat I soon got over that. I happen to 
have been bom with a good deal of pride, and, when I 
began to think about myself — it was only a few years 
ago— I found it necessary to ask what I really had to 
be proud o£ There was nothing veiy obvious — ^no 
weaith,no rank, no achievements. It grew clear to me 
that I had better be proud of beii^ proud, and a ttood 
way to that end was to let people know I cared nothing 
for their opinion. One gets a good deal of satisfitction 
out of it" 

Lashmar listened in a puzzled and uneasy frame of 
mind Theoretically, it ahould have pleased him to 
hear a woman talkingthus, but the actual effect upon 
him was repellent. He did not care to look at the 
Speaker, and it became difficult for him to keep up 
tne converaation. Luckily, at this moment the first 
luncheon-bell sounded. 

*' Lady Ogram has retumed," said Constance. They 
had wandered to the rear of the house, and thus did 
not know of the arrival of the carriage. "Shall we 
goin?" 

She led the way into a small drawing-room, and 
excused herself for leaving him alone. A moment 
later there appeared a page, who conducted him to a 
Chamber where he could prepare for luncheon. When 
he came out again into the hall, he found Lady Oeram 
Standing there, reading a letter. Seen from benind, 
her masses of elaborately dressed hair save her the 
appearanoe of a young woman ; when sne tumed at 
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the sound of a footfall, the presentation of her yellow 
parchment visage came as a shock She looked keenly 
at the visitor, and seemed to renew her approval of him. 

"How do you do?" was her curt greeting, as she 
gave her hand. '* Have you been over the znill ? " 

" Qreatly to my satisfaction, Lady Ogram." 

** I'm riad to hear it. We'U talk about that pre- 
sently. I'm expecting a gentleman to lunch whom 
you'll like to meet — ^Mr. Breakspeare, the editor of 
our Liberal paper. Ah, here he comea" 

A servant had just opened the hall-door, and there 
entered a slight man in a heavy overcoat. 

''Well, Mr. Breakspeare I " exciaimed the hostess, 
with some heartiness. " Why must I have the trouble 
of inviting you to Bivenoak ? Is my conversation so 
wearisome that you keep away aslong as you can ? " 

" Dear lady, you put me to shame ! " cried Mr. 
Breakspeare, bending low before her. ''It's work, 
work, I assure you, that forbids me the honour and 
the delight of waiting upon you, except at very rare 
intervals. We have an uphill fight, you know." 

" Pull your coat off," the hostess interrupted, "and 
let US have something to eat. I'm as himgiy as a 
hunter, whatever you may be. Tou sedentary people, 
I suppose, don't know what it is to have an appetite." 

The editor was ill-tailored, and verv carelessly 
dressed. His rather long hair was brushed straight 
back from the forehead, and curved up a litüe at the 
ends. Without having exactly a dirty appearance, he 
lacked freshness, seemed to call for the bath ; his collar 
fitted badly, his tie was all askew, his cuffs covered too 
much of the hand. Aged about fifty, Mr. Breakspeare 
looked rather younger, for he had a very smooth high 
forehead, a clear eye, which lighted up as he spoke, and 
a pink complexion answering to the high-noted and 
rather florid manner of his speecL 

Walking briskly forward — she seemed more vigorous 
to-day thiui yesteotiay — ^the hostess led to the aining- 
room, where a small square table received her and her 
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three oompamon& Ladjr Ogram's affectatdon of appetite 
lasted but for a few minutes ; on the other band, Mr. 
Breakspeare ate witb keen gnsto, and talked veiy little 
until be bad satisiied bis bunger. Wbetber by over- 
ngbt, or intentional ecoentricity, tbe bostess hiad not 
introdaced bim and Lasbmar to eacb otber; tbey 
excbanged casual glances, but no remark. Dyce taiked 
of wbat be bad seen at tbe mili ; be used a large, free- 
flowing mode of speecb, wbicb seemed to pleaae Lady 
Ogram« for sbe never interrupted bim and bad an 
nnusoal air of attentiveneas. Iresently tbe talk moved 
towards politios, and Dyce foimd a better opportonity 
of eloqaenoe. 

" For flome tbirty yean/' be began, witb an air of ^ 
reminiflcence, "we bave been busy witb questions of 
pbysical bealtb. We bave been lookino; after our 
tiodies and our dwellines. Drainage bas oeen a word 
to oonjure witb, and atnletics bave become a religion 
— ^tbe only one ezisting for multitudes among ua. 
Pbysical exercise, witb a view to bealtb, used to be 
tbe priyilege of tbe upper class ; we bave been teacbing 
tbe people to play games and go in for bealtby sports. 
At tne same time tbere bas been considerable sesUietic 
progress. England is no longer tbe stupidly inartistic 
oountry of ear^ Yictorian times ; tbere's a true deligbt 
in music and painting, and a mucb more general 
appreciation of tbe good in literature. Witb all this 
we bave been so busy tbat politics bave &llen into tbe 
backgiound — politics in tbe proper sense of tbe word. 
Ideas of national advance bave been eitber utterly lost 
sight of, or groflsly confused witb mere material gain. 
At lengtb we see tbe Conservative reaction in iuU 
Swing, and wbo knows wbere it wül land us ? It seems 
to be leading to tbe vulgarest and most unintellijient 
form of cbauvinism. In politics our need now is of 
ftmtfii. A stupid routine, or a rowdy excitability, bas 
taken the place of tbe old progressive Liberalism, wbicb 
kept ever in view tbe prime interests of civilization. 
We want men witb braitu.^* 
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'' Ezactly/' feil from Mr. Breakspeare» who began to 
eye the young man with interest. ''It's what I've 
bieen preaching, in season and out of season, for the 
last ten years. I heartily agree with you." 

'' Look at Hollingford/' remarked the hostess, smiling 
grimly. 

" Just so ! " exclaimed the editor. " Look at Hol- 
lingford ! True, it was never a centre of Liberalism, 
but the Liberais used to make a good fight, and they 
had so much intelligence on their side tnat the town 
could not sink into utter dulness. What do we see 
now ? " He raised bis band and grew rhetorical. 
"The crassest Toryism sweeping all before it, and 
everywhere depositing its mud — which chokes, and 
does not fertilize! We have athletic dubs, we have 
a free libraiy, we are better drained and cleaner and 
healthier and more bookish, withal, than in the old 
times ; but for politics — ^alas ! A base level of selfish 
and purblind materialism — ^personified by Robb ! " 

At the name of the borough member, Lady Ogram's 
dark eyes flashed. 

'.-*-" Ah, Robb/' interjected Lashmar. " Teil me some- 
thing about Robb. I. know hardly anything of him." 

"ricture to yoursel^" retumed the editor, with slow 
emphasis, '^a man who at bis best was only a stolid 
countxy banker, and who now is simk into &tuous 
senility. I haidly know whether I dare trust myself 
to speak of Robb, for I confess that he has become to 
me an abstraction rather than a human being — an 
embodiment of all the vicious routine, the foul 
obecurantism, the stupid prejudice, which an enlightened 
Liberalism has to struggle against. There he sits, a 
Satire on our parliamentary System. He can't put 
together three sentences ; he never in bis life had an 
idea. The man is a mere money-sack, propped up by 
toadies and imbeciles. Has any other borough such a 
contemptible representative ? 1 perspire with shame 
and anger when I think of bim I " 

Dyce asked himself how much of this vehemence 
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was genuine, how mach assumed to grätig their 
hostesa Was Mr. Breakspeare inwardly laughing at 
himself and the Company ? But he seemed to be an 
excitable little man, and possibly believed what he 
Said. 

"That's vexy interesting/' Dyce remarked. *'And 
how much longer will Hollingford be content with 
snch representation ? " 

"I tnink/' replied Breakspeare gravely, "I really 
think that at the next election we shall floor him. U 
18 the hope of my life. For that I toil; for that I 
sacrifioe leisure and tran^uillity and most of the things 
dear to a man philosophically mclined. Can I but see 
Bobb cast down, I shall withdraw from the arena and 
bum (I have no voice) my Nunc dimütis." 

Was there a twinkle in the editor's eye as it met 
Lashmar's smile ? Constance was watchmg him with 
unnatuially staid countenance, and her glance ran 
round the table. 

•' rm only aftaid," said Isdy Ogram, « that he won't 
stand again. 

''I think he will," cried Breakspeare, "I think he 
will. The ludicrous creature imagines that West- 
minster couldn't go on without him. He hopes to die 
of the exhaustion of going into the lobbjr, and remain 
for ever a symbol of thick-headed patriotism. But we 
wiU floor him in bis native market-place. We wUl 
drub him at the ballot Somethinff assures me that, 
for a reward of my life's labours, I shall behold the 
aquashiitf of Bobb 1 " 

Lady Ogram did not laugh. Her sense of humour 
was not vexy keen, and the present subject excited her 
most acrimonious feelinfls. 

** We must get hold of the right man," she exclaimed, 
with a glanoe at Lashmar. 

** Tes, the right man," said Breakspeare, tuming bis 
eye« in the same direction. " The man of brains, and 
of vigour; the man who can inspire enthusiasm; the 
man, in short, who has something to say, and luiows 
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how to say it. In apite of the discouraging aspect of 
thin^, I believe that HoUin^ford is ready for him. 
We leading Liberais are few in number, but we have 
energy and the law of progress on our side." 

Lashmar had seemed to De musing whilst he savoured 
a slice of pine-apple. At Breakspeare's last remark, 
he looked up and said : 

"The World moves, and always has moved, at the 
impulse of a veiy small minority." 

'' Philosophically, I am convinced of that/' replied 
the editor, as though he meant to ^^uard himself 
against too literal or practical an apphcation of the 
theorem. 

'' The task of our time»" pursued Dyce, with a half 
absent air, '* is to make this not only understood by, 
bat acceptable to, the multitude. Political education 
is our pressing need, and political education means 
teaching the People how to select its Bulers. For my 
own part» I have rather more hope of a constituency 
such as Hollingford, than of one actively democratic. 
The fatal thing is for an .electorate to be bent on 
choosing the man as near as possible like unto them- 
selves. That is the &lse idea of representation. 
Progress does not mean guidance by one of the multi- 
tude, but by one of nature's elect, and the multitude 
must leam how to recognize such a man." 

He looked at Lady Ogram, smiling placidly. 

" There's rather a Tory sound about that," said the 
hostess, with a nod, "but Mr. Breakspeare will 
understand." 

" To be sure, to be sure ! " exclaimed the editor. " It 
is the aristocratic principle rightly understood." 

** It is the principle of nature," said Lashmar, " as 
revealed to us by science. Science — as Mr. Break- 
speare is well aware — teaches, not levelling, but hier- 
archy. The principle has alwajrs been dimly perceived. 
In our time, biology enables us to work it out with 
scientific precision. ' 

Mr. Breakspeare betrayed a little uneasiness. 
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" I regret," he said diffidently, " that I have had veiy 
little time to give to natural science. When we have 
floored Robb, I fullv intend to apply myself to a study 
of all that kind of thing." 

Lashmar bestowed a gracious smile upon bim. 

"Hy dear sir, the flooring of Robb— Robb in bis 
symbolic sense — can only be brought about by assiduous 
study and assimilation of what I will call bio-sociology. 
Not only must we, the Icaders, have thoroughly grasped 
thiB science, but we must find a way of teaching it to 
the least intelligent of our fellow-citizens. The task is 
no triflingone. I'm veiy much afraid that neither you 
nor I will live to see it completed/' 

" Pray don't discourage us," put in Constance. " Com- 
prehcnsive theories are all very well, but Mr. Break- 
8peare*s practical enersy is quite as good a thing." 

The CKÜtor tumed liis eyes upon Miss Bride, their 
expression a respectful gratitude. He was a married 
man, with abundant offspring. Mrs. Breakspeare rose 
eveiy moming at half-past six, and toiled at her 
domestic duties, year in year out, tili ten o'clock at 
night; shc was patient as laborious, and had never 
repined under her lot. But her education was ele* 
mentary; she knew nothing of political theories, 
nothing of science or literature, and, as he looked at 
Constance Bride, Breakspeare asked himself what he 
might not have done, what ambition he might not have 
achieved, had it been his fate to wed such a woman 
as that! Miss Bride was his ideal. He came to 
Rivenoak less often than he wished, because the si^ht 
of her perturbed bis soul and darkencd him with 
disoontent. 

** Discourage you ! " cried Lashmar. ** Heaven forbid ! 
I'm quito sure Mr. Breaksjpeare wouldn't take my 
words in that sense. I am all for zeal and hopefulness. 
The curse of our a^ is pessimism, a result and a cause 
of the materialistic spirit. Science, which really in- 
volves an infinite hope, has been misinterpreted by 
socialists in the most foolish way, until we get a 
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miserable languid fatalism, leading to decadence and 
denpair. The essential of progress is Faith, and Faith 
can only be established by the study of Nature." 

*' That's the kind of thing I like to hear/' exclaimed 
the editor, who, whilst listening, had tassed off a glass 
of wine. (The pink of his cheeks was deepening to a 
pleasant rosiness, as luncheon drew to its end.) " Hoc 
signo vinces ! " 

Lady Ogram, who was regarding Lashmar, SGtid 
abniptly, " Qo on ! Talk away ! " And the orator, to 
whose memory happily occuired a Suggestion of his 
French sociologist, proceeded meditatively. 

" Two great revolutions in knowledge have affected 
the modern world. First came the great astronomic 
discoveries, which subordinated our planet, assigned it 
its place in the universe, made it a little rolling elobe 
amid innumerable others, instead of the one inhaDited 
World for whose behalf were created sun and moon and 
Stars. Then the great work of the biologists, which 
put man into his rank among animals, dethroning 
him from a fantastic dignity, but at the same time 
honouring him as the crown of nature's System, the 
latest product of sBons of evolution. These conquests 
of science have put modern man into an entirely new 
Position, have radically changed his conception of the 
World and t>f himself Religion, philosophy, morals, 
politics, all are revolutionized by this accession of 
Knowledge. It is no eicaggeration to say that the 
telescope and the microscope have given man a new 
heart and soul. BtU" — he paused, effectively — "how 
many are as yet really aware of the change? The 
multitude taKes no account of it — ^no conscious 
account; the average man lives under the heaven of 
Joshua, on the carth of King Solomon. We call our 
age scientifia So it is — -lor a few score human 
beings.*' 

Befiecting for a moment, Dyce feit that it would be 
absurd to cnarge him with plagiarism, so vastly more 
eloquent was he than the author to whom he owed his 
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ideaa Conscienoe did not trouble him in the least. 
He marked with satisfisu^tion the attentiveness of his 
audience. 

** Politics, to be a living thing, must be viewed in 
this new, larse light. The leader in libetalism is the 
man imbuea with scientific truth, and capable of 
applying it to the eveiy-day detaUs of goveinment. 
Science, I said, teaches hierarchic order — that is, the 
nile of the few by the select, the divinely appointed. 
But this hierarchy is an open order— -open to the 
select of every rank ; a process of perpetual renewal 
will maintain the health of the political organism. 
The true polity is onJy in slow formation; for, 
obviously, human reason is not yet a complete develop- 
ment As yet, men come to the front by accident; 
some day the^ will be advanced to power by an 
inevitable and impeccable process of natural selection. 
For my own part" — he tumed slightly towards ihe 
hostese^'* I thmk that use will be made of our ezistinff 
qrstem of aristocra^ ; in not a few instances, technical 
aristocracy is iustined by natural pre-eminence. We 
can all think of examplea Personally, I might 
mention my friend Lord Dymchurch — a member of the 
true aristocracy, in every sense of the word." 

*' I don't know him," said Lady Ogram. 

"That doesn't surprise me. He leads an eztremely 
retired life. But I am sure you would find him a veiy 
pleasant acquaintance." 

Lashmar ocoasionally had a fine discretioa He 
knew when to check the fiood of his elo^uence: a 
glance at this fiuse and that, and he said within him- 
seif : ScU praia biberunt. Soon after this, Lady Ogram 
rose, and Icd the Company into her verdurous drawing- 
rooDL She was beginning to show signs of fi^time; 
seated in her throne-like chair, she let her heaa lie 
back, and was silent Constanoe Bride, ever tactful, 
be^|an to take a more prominent part in the conver- 
aation, aod Breakspeare was delighted to talk with 
her about ordinary things. Presently, Lashmar, in 
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reply to some remark, mentioned that he was retuming 
to London this evening, whereupon bis bostess asked : 

" Wben are you Coming back again ? " 

** Before long, I bope, Lady Ogram. Tbe pleasure of 
tbese two days " 

She interrupted bim. 

" Could you come down in a fortnigbt ? " 

" Easily, and gladly." 

" Tben do so. Don*t go to Hollingford ;'^your room 
will be ready for you bere. Just write and let me 
know wben you wül arrive." 

In a few minutes botb men took tbeir leave, and 
went back to Hollingford together, driving in a fly 
wbicb Breakspeare bad ordered. For tbc first minutes 
tbey bardly talked ; tbey avoided eacb other's look, 
and excbanged only insignificant words. Tben tbe 
editor, witb bis blandest smile, said in a note of sudden 
cordiality : 

"It bas been a great pleasure to me to meet you, 
Mr. Lasbmar. May I, witbout indiscretion, take it for 
granted tbat we sball soon be fighting tbe good figbt 
togetber ? " 

"Wby, I tbink it likely," answered Dyce, in a 
corresponding tone. ''I bave not quiU made up my 
mind " 

"No, no. I quite understand. Tbere's just one 
point I sbould like to toucb upon. To-day we bave 
enioyed a veritable Symposium — for me, I assure you, 
a higb intellectual treat. But, speaking to you as to 
one wbo does not know Hollingford, I would suggest 
to you tbat our Liberal electors are perbaps bardly 
ripe for sucb a new and bracing political pbilo- 
Bophy " 

Dyce broke into gay laugbter. 

'' My dear sir, you don't imagine tbat I tbougbt of 
incorporating my pbilosopby in an electioneering 
address? Of course one must use common-sense in 
tbese matters. Practical lessons come before tbe 
tbeory. If I stand for Hollingford" — he rolled tbe 
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words, and savoured them — " I shall do so as a very 
practical politician indeed. My philosophical creed 
will of course influence me, and I shall lose no oppor- 
tunity of propagating it — but have no fear of my 
ezpounding bio-sociology to Hollingford shopkeepers 
and artisans." 

Breakspeare echoed the speaker's mirth, and they 
talked on about the practical aspects of the next 
election in the borough. 

Meanwhile, Lady Ogram bad sat in her great chair, 
dozing. Constance, aocustomed to this, read for half- 
an-hour, or let her thoughts wander. At length, over- 
Coming her drowsiness, Lady Ogram fixed an imwonted 
look upon Miss Bride, a gaze of benevolent meditation« 

"We shall have several letters to write to-morrow 
momin^/' she said presently. 

'* Pohtical letters ? " asked Constance. 

^ Tes. By the bye, do you know anything about 
Lord Dymchurch?" 

" Nothinff at all." 

"Then tmd out about him as soon as possible. 
What are Mr. Lashmar's means?" 

"I really can't teil you/' answered Constance, 
slightly confused by the unexpected question. "I 
believe bis &ther is very well-to-do ; I have heard him 
spoken of as a man of private fortune/' 

''Then our friend is independent — or at all events 
not pinched. So much the better." 

Affain I^y Ogram feil into musing ; the countless 
wrinJkles about her eyes, eloquent as wrinkles always 
are, indicated that her thoughts had no disagreeable 
tenor. 

''Mr. lashmar impresses you &vourably?" Con- 
stance at length ventured to ask. 

lady Ogram delayed her answer for a moment, then, 
speakin^ thickly in her tired voice, said with slow 
emphasis : 

*' Vm glad to know him. Beyond a doubt he is the 
Coming man«" 
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CHAPTER VII 

On bis retum, Lashmar found a letter from Mrs. 
Woolstan awaiting hira at Upper Wobum Place. 
The lady wrote in rather an agitated strain ; she had 
to report that Leonard was alr^y packed oiF to school, 
the imperious Wrybolt having insisted on sending him 
away as soon as he had recovered from his cold, the 
pretence being that the boy ought not to lose any 

Sart of the new tenn. " It is really very hard on me, 
on't you think ? I know nothin^ whatever about the 
school, which is a long way off, nc^ht away in Devon- 
shire. And it does so grieve me that you couldn't sav 
good-bye to the poor little fellow. He says he shall 
write to you, and it would be so kind, dear Mr. Lashmar, 
if you could find a moment to answer him. I know 
how grateful dear Len would be. But we will talk 
about these things, for of course you will come and 
lunch all the same, at least I hope you will. Shall we 
sav Thursday ? I am not at all pleased with Mr. 
Wrybolt's behaviour. Indeed it seems to me very 
high-handed, very ! And I told him very plainly what 
I thought. Tou can have no idea how galling is a 
woman's position lefb at the mercy of a trustee — a 
stranger too. And now that I am quite alone in the 
house — ^but I know you don't like people who complain. 
It's all very well for you^ you know. Ah ! if I had 
your independence J What I would make of my life ! — 
Till Thuraday, then, and don't, please, be bored with 
my letters." 

This Mrs. Woolstan wrote and posted before luncheon. 
At three o'clock in the afbemoon, just when she was 
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preparing to go out, the servant made known to her 
that Mr. Wrybolt had called. What, Mr. Wiybolt 
again ! With delay which was meant to he impressive, 
she descended to the drawing-room, and coldly greeted 
the gentleman of the red neck and heavy eyelids. 
Mr. Wrybolt's age was about five-and-forty ; he had 
the well-groomed appearance of a flourishing City man, 
and presented no sinister physiognomy ; one augared 
in him a disposition to high-feecung and a masculine 
aelf-assertiveness. Faces such as his may be observed 
by the thousand ronnd about the Royal Exchange ; 
tbey almost invariably suggest degradation, more or 
less advanoed, of a frank and hopeful type of Enelish 
visage; one perceives the honest, hearty 8chool4>oy, 
dimm^ beneath self-indulgenoe, soul-hardening calcu- 
lation, debasing excitement and vulgär routine. Mr. 
Wiybolt was a widower, without children ; his wife, a 
strenuous sportswoman, had been killed in riding to 
hounds two or three years ago. This aftemoon he 
showed a front all amiability. He had come, he began 
by declaring, to let Mrs. Woolstan know that the son 
of a common fiiend of theirs had just, on his advice, 
been sent to the same school as Leonard ; the boys 
would be fiiends, and make each other feel at home. 
This news Mrs. Woolstan received with some modifica- 
tion of her aloofhess; she was very glad; after all, 
perhaps it had been a wise thing to send Leonard off 
with fittle waming ; she would only have made herseif 
miserable in the anticipation of parting with him. 
That, Said Mr. Wiybolt, was exactly what he had 
himself feit. He was quite sure that in a few days 
Mrs. Woolstan would see that all was for the best. 
The fiict of the matter was that Len's tutor, though no 
doubt a veiy competent man, had been guilty of 
indiacretion in unsettUng the boy's ideas on certain 
venr important subjecta Well, admitted the mother, 
perhaps it was so; she would say no more; Mr. 
Wiybolt, as a man of the world, probably knew best 
And now, as he was here, she would use the oppor- 
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tunity to speok to him on a subject which had often 
been in her mind of late. It was a matter of busineas. 
Äs her trustee was aware, she posaessed a certain little 
capital which was entirely at her own disposal. More 
than onee Mr. Wrybolt had spoken to her about it — 
had been so kind as to express a hope that she managed 
that part of her affairs wisely, and to offer his Services 
if ever she desired to make any change in her invest- 
ments. The truth was, that she had thought recently 
of trying to put out her money to better advanta^ge, 
and she woulci like to talk the matter over with him. 
This they proceeded to do, Mr. Wrybolt all geniality 
and apt suggestiveness. As the coUoquy went on, a 
certain change appeared in the man's look and voice ; 
he visibly softenea, he moved his chair a little nearer, 
and all at once, before Mrs. Woolstan had had time to 
reflect upon these Symptoms, Wrybolt was holding her 
band and making her an offer of marriage. 

Never was woman more genuinely surprised. That 
this prosperous financier, who had alreaay made one 
advantageous marriage and might probably. if he 
wished, wed another fortune — ^that such a man as Mr. 
Wiybolt would think of her for his wife, was a thing 
which had never entered her imagination. She was 
iluttered, and flattered, and pleased, but not for a 
moment did she think of aocepting him. Her eyes 
feil in demurest sadness. Never, never could she 
marry again ; the past was always with her, and the 
future imposed upon her the most solemn of duties. 
She lived for the memory of her husband and for 
the prospects of her child. Naturally, Mr. Wrybolt 
tumed at first an incredulous ear ; he urged his suit, 
simply and directly, with persuasion derived partly 
from the realm of sentiment, partly from Lombard Street 
— the latter sounding the more specious. But Mrs. 
Woolstan betrayed no sign of wavering ; in truth, the 
more Wiybolt pleaded, the firmer she grew in her 
resolve of refusal. When decency compelled the man 
to withdraw, he was very warm of oountenance, and 
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lobeter-hued at the back of his neck; an impartdal 
obaerver would have tbought bim secretly in a towering 
rage. His leave-taking was laconic, tbougb be did bis 
best to smile. 

Of courae Mrs. Woolstan soon sat down to wiite bim 
a letter, in whicb sbe begged bim to believe bow 
grateful sbe was, bow mucb bonoured by bis proposal 
and bow deeply distressed at not being able to accept 
it. Surely tbis would make no difference between 
tbem ? Of oouFse tbey would be friends as ever — ^nay, 
more tban ever? Sbe oould never forget bis nobiy 

Eanerous impulse. But let bim reflect on ber broken 
fe, ber immutable sadness ; be would understand bow 
mucb sbe would bave wronged sucb a man as be in 
takin/j^ advantage of tbat moment's beroic weakneas. 
To tbis effusive epistle came speedily a brief response. 
Of courae all was as before, wrote Wrybolt. He was 
wbolly at ber service, and would do- anytbing sbe 
wisbed in tbe matter of ber money. By all means let 
ber send bim füll particulars in writing, and be would 
lose no time ; tbe yield of ber capital migbt probably 
be doubled 

Mrs. Woolstan, after all, went no furtber in tbat 
business. Sbe bad ber own reasons for oontinuing to 
tbink constantly of it, but for tbe present feit sbe 
would prefer not to trouble Mr. Wrybolt. Impatiently 
sbe looked forward to Tbursday and tbe Coming nt 
Dyce Lasbmar. 

He came, witb a countenance of dubious import. 
Ue was neitber merry nor aad, neitber talkative nor 
tacitura. At one moment bis face seemed to radiate 
bope ; tbe next, be appeared to fall under a sbadow of 
sohcitude. When bis bostess talked of ber son, be 
platnly gave no beed ; bis replies were mecbanical. 
Wben sbe asked bim for an aocount of wbat be bad 
been doing down in tbe country, be answered witb 
broken scraps of uninteresting information. Tbus 
paaaed the quarter of an bour before luncbeon, and 
part of luncbeon itself ; but at lengtb Dyce recovered bis 
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more natnial demeanour. Choosing a moment when the 
parlour-maid was out of the room, he leaned towards Mrs. 
Wool8tan,and said, with the smile of easy comradeship : 

" I have a great deal to teil you." 

" I'm so glad ! " exclaimed Iris, who had been sinking 
into a dishearteued silence. '' I began to fear nothing 
interesting had happened." 

" Have patience. Presently." 

After tnat, the meal was quickly finished ; they 
passed into the drawing-room, and took comfortaUe 
chairs on either side of me hearth. May had brought 
cold, clammy weather; a sky of billowing grey and 
frequent giiata a^fainst the window made it pleasant 
here by this bnght fireside. Lashmar stretched his 
legs, smiled at the gimcraeks shelved and niched above 
the mantelpiece, and began talking. His description 
of Lady Ogram was amusing, but not disrespectiul ; 
he depicted her as an old autocrat of vigorous mind 
and original character, a woman to be taken quite 
serioosly, and well worth having for a friend, though 
friendship with her woald not be found easy by ordinary 
people. 

** As lack would have it, I began by saying soraething 
which might have given her mortal ofience." He 
related the incident of the paper-mill. " Nothing could 
have been better. She must be sickened with toadyism, 
and I could see she found my way a refreshingcontrast. 
It made clear to her at once that I met her in a 
perfectly independent spirit. If we didn't like each 
other, good-bye, and no härm done. But, as it proved, 
we got on very well indeed. In a fortnight s time I 
am to go down and stay at Rivenoak/' 

" Beally ? In a fortnight ? She must have taken 
to you wonderfuUy.'* 

''My ideas interested the old lady — as I thought 
perhaps they might. She's very keen on political and 
social science. It happens, too, that she's lookis^ 
about for a Liberal canaidate to contest Hollingford at 
the next election." 
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Dyce added this information in a veiy quiet, matter- 
of-fikct voice, his eyes tumed to the fire. Upon bis 
hearer they produced no less an effect than he 
anticipated. 

** A Liberal candidate ! " ecboed Iris, quivering with 
deli^hted astonishment. ''She wants you to go into 
Parliament ! " 

** I fancy she bas that idea. Don't make a fuss 
aboat it; there'a nothing startling in the Suggestion. 
It was probably her reason for inviting me to 
Rivenoak. 

" Oh, this is splendid — magnificent ! " 

''Have the goodness to be quiet" said Dycc. "It 
isn't a thing to scream about, out to talk over quietly 
and sensibly. I thought you bad got out of that 
habit." 

"I'm very sorry. Don't be cross. Teil me more 
about it. Who is the present Member ? " 

Dyce gave an aocount of the state of politics at 
HolUngford, sketching the character of Mr. Robb on 
the lines suggested by Breakspeara As she listened, 
Mrs. Woolstw had much ado to preserve outward calm ; 
she was flushed with happiness ; words of enthusiasm 
trembled on her Ups. 

*' When will the election be ? " she asked in the first 
pause. 

** Certainly not this vear. Possibly not even next. 
There's plenty of time. ' 

" Oh, you are 9i«re to win ! How can a wretched old 
Tory like that stand aminst you? Go and make 
friends with eTervbody. You only need to be known. 
How I should like to hear you make a speech ! Of 
oourse I muat be there when you do. How does one 
get to HoUingford ? What are the trains ? " 

" If you leave Euston by the newspaper train to- 
morrow moming," said Dyce, with cold jocularity, " you 
may be just in time to hear the declaration of the poll. 
Meanwhile,'' he added, "suppose we think for a 
moment of the trifling fact that my income is just 
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nothing aryear. How does that affect my chances in a 
political career, I wonder?" 

Mrs. Woolstan's countenance feil. 

" Oh — but — it's impossible for that to stand in 
your way. You said yourself that you didn't seriously 
trouble aboiit it. Of course you will get an income — 
somehow. Men who go in for public life always do — 
don't they?" 

She spoke timidly, with downcast eyes, a smile 
hovering about her Ups. Dyce did not look at her. 
He had thrust his hands into his trouserVpockets, and 
crossed his legs ; he smiled frownin^ly at the fire. 

" Does Lady Ogram know your circumstances ? '* Iris 
asked, in a lower voice. 

"I can't be sure. She may have heard something 
about them from — my ftiend. Naturally I didn't teil 
her that I was penniless." 

** But — if she is bent on having you for a candidate 
— don't you think she will very likely make some 
su^estion ? A wealthy woman " 

The voice &iled ; the Speaker had an abashed air. 

" We can't take anything of that kind into account/' 
said Lashmar, with blunt decision. " If any such 
Suggestion were made, I should have to consider it 
very carefully indeed. As yet I know Lady Ogram 
very slightly. We may quarrel, you know; it would 
be the easiest thing in the world. My independence 
is the first consideration. Tou mustn't imagine that I 
cliUch at this opportunity. Nothing of the kind. It's 
an opening, perhaps; but in any case I should have 
found one before lon^. I don't even know yet whether 
Hollinfi^ford will suit me. It's a very unimportant 
borough ; I may decide that it would be better to look 
to one of the large, intelligent constituencies. I'm 
afiaid " — he became rather severe — ^" you are inclined 
to weigh my claims to recognition by the &ct that I 
happen to have no money." 

" Oh, Mr. Lashmar ! Oh, don't 1 " exclaimed Iris, in a 
pained voice. " How can you be so unkind — so unjust ! " 
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''No, no; I merely wont to guard myself agamst 
misconception. The very freedom with which I 
speak to you might lead you to misjudge me. If I 
tnought you were ever tempted to regwl me as an 
adventiirer " 

'* Mr. Lashxnar ! " cried Iris, almost tearfully. " This 
is dreadfuL How could such a thought enter my 
mind ? Is that your opinion of me ? " 

"Pray don't be absurd/' interposed Dyce, with an 
impatient gesture. "I detest this shrillness, as I've 
told you finy times." 

Iris bridied a little. 

'* I'm sure I wasn't shrill. 1 spoke in a veiy ordinary 
voice. And I don't know why you should attribute 
such thoughts to me." 

Lashmar gavc way to nervous irritation. 

" What a feminine way of talking ! Is it impossible 
for you to follow a logical train of ideas ? I attributed 
no thought whatever to you. All I said was, that I 
must ta&e care not to be misunderstood. And I see 
that I had very good reason ; von have a &tal facility 
in misconceiving even the simplest things." 

Mrs. Woolstan bridied still more. Therc was a 
point of colour on her freckled cheeks, her lower lip 
showed a tooth's pressure. 

*' After all," she said, *' you must remember that I am 
a woman, and if women don't express themselves auite 
as men do, I see no great härm in it. I don't tnink 
mannishnesB is a very nice quality. After all, I am 
myself, and I can't become somebody eise, and 
certainly should not care to, if I could." 

Dyce began to laugh forbearingly. 

" (jome, oome," he said, " what's all this wrangling 
about ? How did it begin ? That's the extraordmary 
thing with women ; one gets so easily off the track, 
and runs one doesn't know where. What was I saying ? 
Oh, simply that I oouldn't be sure, yet, whether 
HoUingford would suit me Let us keep to the higher 
plane It's safer than too familiär detail." 
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Iris was not to be so easily composed. She 
remarked a change in her friend since be had ceased 
to be Leonardas tutor; he seemed to hold her in 
slighter esteem, a result, no doubt, of the larger 
prospects opening before him. She was jealous of old 
Lady Ogram, whose place and wealth gave her such 
power to shape a man's fortunes. For some time now, 
Iris had imagined herseif a power in Lashmar's life, 
had dreamed that her influence might prevail over 
all other. In marrying, she had sacrificed herseif to 
an illusoiy hope; but she was now an experienced 
woman, able to distinguish the phantasmal from the 
eenuine, and of Lashmar's abilities there could be no 
doubt. Her own judgment she saw confirmed bv that 
of Lady Ogram. Sharp would be her pang if the 
aspiring genius lefb her aside, passed beyond ner with 
a careless nod. She half accused him of ineratitude. 

" I'm not at all sure/' she said, rather coldly, " that 
you think me capible of rising to the higher plane. 
Perhaps the trivial details are more suited to my 
intelligence." 

Dyce had relieved himself of a sli^ht splenetic 
oppression, and feit that he was behaving boorishly. 
He brightened and grew cordial, admitted a superfluous 
sensitiveness, assured his companion that he prized 
her sympathy, counted seriously upon her advice; in 
short, was as amiable as he knew now to be. Under 
his soothing talk, Mr& Woolstan recovered herseif; but 
she had a preoccupied air. 

" If you regard me as a serious friend/' she said at 
lengtb with some embarrassment, "you can easily 
prove it, and put my mind at ease." 

'' How ? " asked Dyce, with a quick, startled look. 

"Tou have said more than once that a man and 
woman who were really fiiends should be just as men 
are with each other — ^plain-spoken and straightforward 
and — and no nonsense." 

'* That's my principle. I won't have any woman for 
a friend on other terma" 
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** Then — here's what I want to say. I'm your friend 
i\\ me Jack or Harry, if yoii like — and I see a way 
in which I can be of use to you. It happens that I 
have rather more money than I want for my own use, I 
want to lend you some until your difficulties are over — 
just as one man would to another." 

Her Speech had become so palpitant that she was 
stopped Dy want of breath ; a rosy shamefieM^cdness 
subdued her ; trying to brave it out she achieved only 
an unoonscious archness of eye and lip which made her 
for the moment oddly, unfamiliarly attractive. Dyce 
could not take his eyes irom her; he experienced a 
Singular emotion. 

"That's uncommonly good of you, Iris/' he said, 
with all the directness at his command. ''Tou see, 
I call vou by your name, just to show that I take our 
firiendship seriously. If I could borrow from any one, I 
would from you. But I don't like the idea. Tou're 
a good fellow" — ^he laughed — ^**and I thank you 
heartily.*; 

Iris winced at the "good fellow." 

" Why can't you consent to borrow ? " she asked, in 
a note of nersistency. " Would you refuse if Lady 
Ogram made such a Suggestion?" 

•* Oh, Lady Ogram ! That would depend entirely -" 

" But you muHt have money from somewhere," Iris 
urged, her manner becoming practical. " I'm not rieh 
enough to lend very much, but I could help you over 
a year, perhaps. Wouldn't you rather go back to 
Rivenoak with a fceling of oomplete independence ? 
I see what it is. Tou don't really mean what you 
say ; you're ashamed to be indebted to a woman. Yes, 
I can see it in your face." 

*" Look at the thing impartially," said I)yce, fid^eting 
in his chair. " How can I be sure that I should ever 
be able to pay you back ? In money matters there is 
just that difference : a man can go to work and eam ; 
a woman generally can't do anything of the kind. 
That's why it seems simply unjust to take a woman's 
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money; that's the root of all our delic€icy in the 
matter. Don't trouble about my affairs ; I shall pull 
through the difficult time." 

" Yes," exclaimed Iris, " with somebody eise's help. 
And why should it be somebody eise ? I'm not in such 
a Position that I should be ruined if I lost a few 
bundred pounds. I have monev I can do what I like 
with. If I want to have the pleasure of helping you, 
why should you refuse me ? You know very well — at 
least, I hope you do — that I should never have hinted 
at such a tning if we had been just ordinary acquaint- 
ances. We're trying to be more sensible than every- 
day people. And just when there comes a good chance 
of puttmg our views into practice, you draw back, you 
make conventional excuses. I don't like that 1 It 
makes me feel doubtful about your sincerity. Be 
angry, if you like. I feel inclined to be angry too, and 
Fve the better right I " 

Again her panting impulsiveness ended in extinction 
of voice ; agam she was rosily self-conscious, though, 
this time, not exactly shamefaced; and again the 
young man feit a sort of surprise ^/i he gazea at her. 5 

''In any case/' he said, standing up and taking a 
Step or two, " an offer of this kind couldn't be accepted 
straight away. All I can say now is that I'm very 
grateful to you. No one ever gave me such a proof 
of friendship, that s the simple fact. It s uncommonly 
good of you, Iris " 

" It's not uncommonly good of youl* she broke in, 
still seated, and her arms crossed. " Do as you like. 
You Said disagreeable things, and I feit hurt, and when 
I ask you to make amends in a reasonable way " 

''Look here," cried Lashmar, standing before her 
with his hands in his pockets, "you know perfectly 
well — "perfedly well — that, if I accept this offer, you'U 
think the worse of me.'' 

Iris Started up. 

"It isn't true! I shall think the worse of you if 
you go down to Lady Ogram's house, and act and 
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speak as if you were independent. What sort of face 
will you have when it comes at last to telling her the 
truth?" 

Dyce seemed to find this a powerfui argument. He 
raiaed his brows, moved uneasuy, and kept silence. 

** I shall not think one bit the woise of you/' Iris 
pursued, impetuously. " You make roe out, after all, to 
De a silly, ordinary woman, and it's horribly unjust. If 
you go away like this, please never oome here again. I 
mean what I say. Never oome to see me again ! " 

lAshmar seemed to hesitate, looked unoomfortable, 
then stepped back to his chair and sat down. 

"Thats right ! " said Iris, with quiet triumph. 

And she, too, resumed her chair. 
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Under the roof at Bivenoak was an attic whicb no 
one ever entered. The last person to do so was Sir 
Quentin Ogram ; on a certain dav in 1850 — somethin^, 
the baronet locked the door and put the key into his 
pocket, and during the more than forty years since 
elapsed the room had remained shut. It guarded 
neither treasure nor dire secret ; the hidden contents 
were merely certain essays in the art of sculpture, 
sundiy shapes in clay or in marble, the work of Sir 
Quentin himself when a very young man. Only one 
of these efForts had an abiding interest, that was a 
marble bust representing^ a gin, or young woman, gf 
remarkable beauty, the head proudly poised, the eyes 
disdainfuUy direet, on the Ups a smile which seemed 
to challenge the worid's opinion. Not a refined or 
nobly suggestive fistce, but stamped with character, 
alive with vehement self*consciousness ; a £Eice to 
admire at a distance, not without misfi^iving as one 
pictured the flesh and blood original. lu)ung Quentin 
had made a fine portrait. The model was his mistress,^ 
and, soon afber tne bust was finished, she became his* 
wife. 

Naturally, Sir Spencer and lady Ogram were not 
bidden to the wedding; in fact, they knew nothing 
about it until a couple of years after, when, on the 
birth to him of a son and heir, Quentin took his couraffe 
in both hands and went down to Bivenoak to make 
the confession. He avowed somewhat less than the 
truth, finding it quite task enoug^h to mitigate the 
circumstances of Mrs. Ogram's birth and breeding. 
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The exhibiting of portraits paved bis way. This 
superbly bandsome creature, adorned as became her 
present and prospective Station, assuredly gave no 
shock at the nrst slance. By some freak of £skte she 
had for parents a pTumber and a washerwoman — " poor 
but very honest people/' was Quentin's periphrase; 
their poverty of late oonsiderably relieved oy tiie 
thoughtfol Bon-in-law, and their honesty perhaps 
fortified at ^he same time. Arabella (the beauty's 
baptismal name) onfortunately had two brothers; 
siBters, moet happily, none. The brothers, however, 
were of a roaming diroosition, and probablv would tend 
to a oolonial life. Quentin had counselled it, with 

^reuasions which touched their sense of the fittine. 

lo here was the case stated ; Sir Spencer and bis lac^ 
had bnt to reflect upon it, with what private con- 
jectures might chance to enter their minos. Quentin 
was an on^ child; he had provided already for the 
oontiniumce of the bouse ; being of mild disposition, 
the boronet bowed bis bead to destiny, and, after a 
moderate internal, Arabella crossed the threshold of 
Rivenoak« 

Of oourse there were one or two friends of Quentin's 
who knew all the fistcts of the case ; these connrades he 
saw no more, havinff promised bis wife never again to 
aoknowledge or hold any interoourse with them. With 
bis bachelor life had ended the artistic aspirations to 
which he had been wont to declare that he should for 
ever devote bimself ; Mrs. Ogram (she had been for a 
year or two a professional model) objected to that 
ungentlemanly pursuit with mach more vigour and 
efficacj than the youn^ man's parents, who hiul merely 
regretted that Quentin should waste bis time and 
aasociate with a class of persons not regarded as worthy 
of much respect Whether the dismissed cronies would 
talk or keep silence, who could say? Sir Spencer 
affected to believe that Arabella, wben bis son came to 
know her, was leading the life of a hannless, necessaiy 
sempstrsfls, and that only by long entreaty, and under 
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every condition of deconim, had she been induced to 
sit for her bast to the enthusiastic sculptor. Veiy 
touching was the story of how, when the artist became 
adorer and offered marriage, dear Arabella would not 
hear of such a thing ; how, when her heart began to 
soften, she one day burst into tears and implored Mr.' 
Ogram to prove bis love, not by wildly impossible 
sacrifice, but simply by sending her to school, so that 
she might make herseif less unworthy to think of him 
with pathetic devotion, and from a great distance, to 
the end of her day& To school, in very deed, she had 
been sent ; that is to say, she had all manner of teachers, 
first in England and then abroad, during the couple of 
years before the birth of her child ; and by this instruo- 
tion Arabella profited so notably, that her language 
made no glaring contrast to that of the civilized world, 
and her mind seemed if anything more acute, more 
circumspective, than women's generally in the sphere 
to which she was now admitted. Sir Spencer and 
Lady Ogram did not love her ; they made no pretence 
of doing so ; and it may be feared that the lives of both 
were shortened by chagrin and humiliation. At the 
age of thirty or so, Quentin succeeded to the baronetcy. 
In the same year his son died. No other ofispring had 
blessed, or was to bloss, the romantic unioa 

Behold Arabella, erst of Camden Town, installed as 
mistress of a house in Mayüeiir, and reigning over 
Bivenoak. Inevitably, legends were rife about her; 
where the exact truth was not known, people believed 
worse. Her circle of society was but a narrow one; 
but for two classes of well-dreseed people, the un- 
scrupulous snob and the cheerily mdifferent, her 
drawing-room would have been painfuUy bare. Some 
families knew her because Sir Quentin was one of the 
riebest men in his county; certain persons accepted 
her invitations because she was not exactly like other 
hostesses, and could talk in rather an amusiag wav. 
The years went on; scandal lost its verdure; Lady , 
Ogram was aoeepted as a queer woman with a queer 
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hifltoiy, a rather vulgär eocentric, whose caprices and 
enterprises afforded affreeable matter for gossip. No 
one had ever venturea to assail her poet-matrimonial 
repatation ; she was fiercely virtuous, and would hold 
no terms with any woman not whoUy above reproacL 
It had to be adlmitted that she l>ore herseif with 
increafling dignity; moreover, that she showed a db- 
position U> use her means and influence for what are 
called good enda Towards the ^ear 1870, the name 
of Lady Ogram began to be mentioned with respect. 

Then her husband died. Sir Quentin had doubtless 
fitUen Short of entire happiness ; before middle«ge he 
was a tadtum, washed-out sort of man, with a look of 
timid anxiety. Perchance he regretted the visions of 
his youth, the dreams of glory in marble. When he 
became master of Rivenoak, and gave up his own 
London house, Arabella wished him to destroy all his 
sculpture, that no evidence might remain of the rela- 
tions which had at first existed between them, no 
visible relic of the time which she refused to remember. 
Sir Quentin pleaded against this condemnation, and 
obtained a oompromise. The fine bust, and a few 
other of his best things, were to be transferred to 
Rivenoak, and there kept under lock and key. Often 
had the baronet feit that he would like to look at the 
achievements of his hopeful time, but he never sum- 
moned couiage to mount to the attia His years went 
by in a mouldering inactivity. Once or twice he 
escaped alone to the Continent, and wandered for 
weeks about the Italian sculpture-galleries, living in 
the sunny, ardent past; he came Mick nerve-shiULen 
and low in health. His death was sudden; "&ilure 
of the heart's action," said dootors, in their indisputable 
phrase ; and Lady Ogram shut herseif up for a time 
that she might not have the trouble of gneving before 
'witneases. 

The baronet had behaved very generously to her in 
his last will and testament. Certain sums went to 
kinsfolk, to charities, to serrants; his land and the 
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bulk of bis personal estate became Lady Ogram's own. 
She was a most capable and energetic woman of affairs ; 
by her counsel, Sir Quentin bad increased bis wealtb, 
and doubtless it seemed to bim tbat no one bad so 
good a rigbt as sbe to enjoy its possession. Tbe 
sacrifice be bad made for ber, tbougn be knew it a 
bligbt upon bis life, did but increase tbe power 
exercised over bim by bis arbitrary spouse ; be never 
ceased to feel a certain pride in ber, — ^pnde in tbe beauty 
of ber &ce and form, pride in the mental and moral 
vieour which made ber so striking an exception to tbe 
^ rule tbat low-bom Englisb girls cannot rise above their 
native condition. Arabella s fämily bad given bim no 
trouble ; bolding it a duty to abandon them, sbe never 
saw parents or brothers after ber marriage, and never 
spoke of them. Thougb violent of temper, sbe bad 
never made ber busband suffer from tbis characteristie ; 
to be sure, Sir Quentin was from tbe first submissive, 
and rarely gave ber occasion for displeasure. Over tbe 
baronet's grave in tbe little churchyard of Shawe she 
raised a costly monument. Its sole inscription was 
tbe name of the deceased, with tbe dates of bis birth 
and death ; Lady Ogram knew not, indeed, wbat eise 
toadd. 

FuUy anotber ten years elapsed before tbe widow's 
bealtb showed any sign of failing. It was wbilst passing 
a winter in Com wall tbat she suffered a sligbt paraljrtic 
attack, speedily, in appearance, overcome, but the be- 
ginning of steady decline. Her intellectual activity 
bad seemed to increase as time went on. Outgrowing 
various phases of orthodox religious zeal, outgrowing an 
unreasoned Conservatism in political and social views, 
sbe took up all manner of novel causes, and made Riven- 
oak a place of pilgrimage for the apostles of revolution. 
Yet the few persona who enjoyed close acquaintance 
with her knew tbat, at heart, she still nourished tbe 
pride of ber rank, and tbat she bad little if any genuine 
sympathy with democratic principles. Only a moral 
restlessness, a perbaps balf-conscious lack of adaptation 
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to her circumstances, accounted for the antmomianism 
which took hold upon her. Local politics found her 
commonly on the Conservative aide, and, as certain 
indiacreet inquirers found to their cost, it was perilous 
to aeek Lady Ogram's reasons for this coursa Bat 
there came at length a schism between her and the 
Hollingford Tones ; it dated from the initial stage of 
her great quarrel with their representative, Mr. Roob. 

Lady Ogram, who was on the look-out in these 
latter years for struggling merit or talent which she 
could assist, interes^ herself in the son of a poor 
woman of Shawe, a boy who had won a scholarship at 
Hollingford School, and seemed füll of promise. Being 
about sixteen, the lad had a great desire to enter a 
bank, and Lady O^pramput his case before the senior 
partner in the chief Hollineford banking^iouse, who 
was no other than Mr. Bodo himself Thus reoom- 
mended, the boy soon had his wish ; he was admitted 
to a derkship. Bat less than six months proved him 
so ansuitable a member of the estabUshment, that he 
reoeived notice of dismissal. Not tili after this step 
had been taken did Lady Ogram hear of it. She was 
indignant at what seemed to her a lack of coartesy ; 
she oiade inquiries, persuaded herseif that her protSgi 
had been harshly dealt with, and wrote a veiy punfi;ent 
letter to the hecui of the firm. Mr. Bobb did not him- 
self reply, and the grave arguments arged by his sab- 
Ordinate served nothing to miti^te Lady Oflram's 
wrath« Lisalt had been added to injary ; her ladyship 
straiffhtway withdrew an accoant she kept at the bank, 
aod oispatched to the M.P. a second letter, so forcible 
in its wording that it remained altogether without 
response. 

Never half-hearted in her quarreis, Lady Ogram made 
known to all her aoquaintanoes in the neignbourhood 
the opinion she had of Mr. Bobb, and was in no wise 
diseouiaged when it came to her ears that the banker 
M.P. spoke of takinglesal prooeedings against her. It 
happened that Mr. Kobb aoout this time addressed an 
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important meeting of his constituenta His ^eech was 
not brilliant, and Lady Ogram made great fun of the 
newspaper report. He reminded her, she said, of a 
specially stupid organ-grinder, grinding all out of time 
the vulgarest and most threadbare tunea Henceforth, 
mfhin^ the name of a character in Dickens, she spoke 
of Hollingfoid's representative as Bobb the Qrinder; 
which, when Mr. Bobb heard of it, as of course he did 
▼eiy soon, by no means sweetened his disposition to- 
wanls *' the terma^ant of Rivenoak " — ^a phrase he was 
supposed to have himself invented. " TU grind her ! " 
remarked the honourable gentleman, in the bosom of 
his family, and before long he found his opportunity. 
In the next {)arliamentary recess, he again spoke at 
Hollingford, this time at a festal meeting of the Con- 
servative Club, where thegentilitv of town and district 
was well represented. !ms subject was the British 
Aristocracy, its glories in the past, its honours in the 
present, and the Services it would render in a future 
dark with revolutionary menace. The only possage 
which had any particular meaning, or to which any one 
listened, ran pretty much thus : 

"Ladies and gentlemen — ha — ^hum — we pride our- 
selves on the üct that — ha — our aristocracy is recruited 
from the choice representatives of the middle class — 
hum. The successml in every — that is to say in all the 
respectable branches of activity — ha — see before them 
the possibility, I would say the elorious possibility, of 
taking a seat in that illustrious Upper Chamber, wnich 
is the balance of our free Constitution. May the day 
never come, ladies and gentlemen, when — ^ha — the 
ranks of our nobility suffer mtrusion from the unworthy 
— hum. And I would extend this remark to the order 
below that of peers, to the hereditary dignity which 
often rewards — ha— distinguished merit. May those 
simple titles, so pleasant— %um — to our ears, whether 
applied, I say, to man or woman — ha — hum — ^ha — 
never be degiaded by i^oble bearers, by the low born 
— ha — ^by the tainted m repute — ^ha — ^in short by any 
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of those unfit» whether man or woman — ^ha — ^hum — 
who, like vile weeds, are thrown up to the sur&ce by 
the, shall I say, deluge of democracy." 

Eveiy hearer saw the application of this, and Lady 
Ogxsm had not long to wait before she read it in print. 
Her temper that day was not mild. She had oecasion 
to oontrovert a friend, a Conservative lady, on some 
little point of bei in an innocent goesip, and that lady 
never again tnmed her Steps to RivenoaJL 

But worse was to come. Rarely had Lady Ogram 
any tronble with her domestics ; she chose them very 
carefully, and kept them for a long time ; they feared 
her, but respected her power of ruling, the rarest gift 
in women of whatever rank. Now it befell that the 
maid in personal attendanoe upon her left to be married, 
and . in her engagement of a successor Lady Ogram 
(perhape beoause of her turbid State of mind just now) 
was less drcumspect than usual ; she did not ascertain, 
for instanoe, that the handmaid had a sister attached in 
like capacity to the person of Urs. Robb, nor did she note 
certain indications of a temper fiu* too closely resembline 
her own. Before many days had passed, mistress ana 
attendant found themselves on cool terms, and from 
this to the eztremity of warmth was a step as &tally 
easy as that from the sublime to the lidiculous. Lady 
Ogram gave an order; it was imperfectly obeyea. 
Lady Ogram, her eyes blazing with wrath, demanded 
an ezplanation of this neglect ; met with inadec^nate 
excttses, she thundered and lightened. Any ordmair 
domestic would have been terror-stricken, but this 
handmaid eohoed storm with storm ; she fronted the 
lady of Bivenoak as no one had ever dared to do. 
The baronet's widow, losing all command of herseif, 
caugfat up the nearest missile— a little ivory-framed 
band-mint>r — and hurled it at her antagonist, who was 
Struck füll on the forehead, and staggered 

^ You shall pay for this, you old nag," shrieked the 
injured woman. '' I'U puU you up bemre the Holling- 
fiord magistrates, and ru teil them where you got your 
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manners. I know now that it's true, what Mr& Bobb 
told my sister, that you began life as a " — Saxon mono- 
syllable — '* on London streets ! " 

Some minutes later, a servant sent to Lady O^m's 
room by the retreating combatant foiind her mistress 
lying unconscious. For aday or two the lady of Riven- 
oak was thought to be near her end ; but the struggle 
prolonged itself, hope was seen, and in three months' 
time the patient went about her garden and park in a 
bath-chair. Doctors opined that she would never walk 
again ; yet, before six months were out, Lady Ogram 
was down in Comwall, takins; the air very mucn as 
of old But her aspect had greatly changed; her 
body had shrunk, her &ce had become that of an 
old, old woman. Then it was that she renewed her 
&lling locks, and appeared all at onee with the mag- 
nificent crown of aubum hair which was henceforth 
to astonish beholders. 

More than two years had now elapsed since that 
serious illness. Lady Ogram's age was seventy-nina 
Medical science declared her a marvel, and prudently 
held it possible that she might live to ninety. 

What to do with her great possessions had long 
been a harassing subject of thougnt with Lady Ogram. 
She wished to use them for some praiseworthy pur- 
pose, which, at the same time, would perpetuate her 
memory. More than twen^ years ago she had in- 
structed her solicitor, Mr. Kerchever, to set on foot 
an inquiry for surviving members of her own family. 
The name was Tomalin. Search had gone on with 
more or less persistence, and Tomalins had come to 
light, but in no case could a clear connection be 
established with the genealogical tree, which, so far 
as Arabella had knowledge of it, rooted in the per- 
son of John Tomalin of Hackney, her grandfatner, 
by trade a cabinet-maker, deceased somewhere about 
1840. Since her illness, Lady Ogram had fallen into 
the habit of brooding over the days lon^ gone by. 
She revived the memory of her home m Camden 
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TowD, of her life as a not-ill-cared-for child, of her 
expeiiences in a West-end workroom, her temptatioDfl, 
multiplied as she {^rew to the age of independence, 
her oontempt of girls who "went wrong/' those do- 
mestic quarrels and miseiies which led to her break- 
ing away and becoming an artiste' modeL How 
remote it all was! Had she not lived through it in 
a prior existence, with re-birth to the life of luxury 
and command which alone seemed natural to her? 
All bat sixty years had paased since she said ffood- 
bye for ever to Camden ^ and for thirty yea» 
at least, the greater part of her married life, she had 
scarce tumed a thought in that direction. Long ago 
her £skther and mother were dead ; she knew of it 
only from Mr. Eerchever, who» after the death of Sir 
Qaentin, gave her a füll account of the baronet's 
pecuniary relations with the Tomalin household. No 
Dlackmailintr had ever been {>racti8ed; the plumber 
and his wife were content with what they received 
(Arabella feit a satis&ction in remembering that of 
her own accord she had asked her husband to do 
aomething for them, when she might very well have 
disregarded them altogether), and the two brothers, 
who were supposed to have left England, had never 
been heard of again. The failure to discover any one 
named Tomalin whom she could regard as of her 
own blood was now a disappointmenl to Lady Oflram ; 
sometimes she even frettea about it. Mr. ^ercnever 
had it in charge to renew the inquu^, to use every 
possible means, and spare no outlay. The old woman 
yeanied for kinsfolk, as a younger sometimes does for 
oflbpring of her own. 

Tne engagement of Constance Bride as resident 
secretary resulted no doubt from this craving in the 
oM lady's mind for human affection. Perhaps she feit 
that she had behaved with less than justice to the 
giri 8 bther ; moreover, Constance as a little child had 
greatl^ won her liking, and in the girl she perceived a 
ci^bility, an independence, which strongly appealed to 
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her. Thus far they had TOt on very well tosether, and 
Lady Ogram began to think that she had found in 
Constance what she had long been looking for — one of 
her own sex equal to the bürden of a great responsi- 
bility and actuated by motives pure enough to make 
her worthy of a high privilege. 

Had her girlhood fallen into brutal hands, Arabella's 
native savagery would doubtless have developed stränge 
ezcesses in a life of social outlawry. The com- 
panionship of Quentin Ogram, a mild idealist, good- 
naturedly critical of the commonplace, though it often 
wearied her and irritated her pnmitive instincts, was 
a civilizing influence, the results of which continued 
to manifest themselves afber the baronet's death. On 
the 88sthetic side she profited not at all ; to the beau- 
tiful she ever presented a hard insensibility, and in 
latter years she had ceased even to affeet pleasure in 
the things of nature or art which people about her 
admired. Her flowery and leafy drawing-room indicated 
no personal taste; it came of a Suggestion by her 
gardener when she converted to her own use the former 
smoking-room ; finding that people admired and 
thought it original, she made the arrangement a 
permanence, anxious only that the plants exhibited 
should be rarer and finer than those possessed by 
her neighbours. On the other band, her moral life 
from the first showed capacity of expansion, and held 
at its Service an intellect, of no veiy fine quality indeed, 
but acute and energetic. In all practical affairs she 
was greatly superior to the average woman, adding to 
woman's meticulous sense of interest and persistent 
diplomacy a breadth of view found only in exceptional 
males ; this faculty the circumstances of her life richly 
fostered, and, by anomaly, advancing years enlarg[ed, 
instead of contracting, the liberality of her spuit. 
After fifty years told, when ordinary mortals have long 
since given their measure in heart and brain, Lady 
Ogram steadily advanced. Solitary possessor of wealth, 
autocrat over a little world of her own, instead of 
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foflBiliring in dull dignity she proved herseif receptive 
of many inflaenoes with whicn the time was iiaught. 
She cast off belielGs, or what she had held as such, and 
donned others ; she exchanged old prejudices for new 
forms of zeal ; above all, she chose to be in touch with 
youth and aspiration rather than with disillusioned or 
retrospective age. Only when fEuling health shadowed 
the way before her did she begin to lose that confident 
carria^ of the mind which, together with her profound 
matenalism, had made worry and regret and apprehen- 
sion things unknown to her. Thus, when a^ed, but by 
no means senile, she began to suffer a disquiet of con- 
Bcience (so common in cur day), which had nothing to do 
with Spiritual perceptiveness^but came of habitual con* 
oentration on every-day cares and woes, on the life of the 
World as apart from that of the soul. Through sleep- 
less niffht^ Lady Ogram brooded over the contrast be- 
tween ber own ezaltation and the hopeless level of the 
swinking multitude. What should she do with her 
rooney ? The question perturbed her with a sense of 
responsibility which could have had no meaning for 
her in eariier years. How oould she best use the vast 
opportunity for good which lay to her band ? 

andleas were the projects she formed, rejected, took 
UD again. Vast was the oorrespondence she held with 
au manner of representative people, seeking for inform- 
ation, aocumulating reports, lectures, argumentative 
pamphlets, theoretic volumes, in mass altogether beyond 
ner ability to oope with ; now-a-days, her secretary read 
aad digested and summarized with tireless enersy. 
Lad;^ C^^ram had never cared much for reading ; Se 
admired Constance's speed and intelliffence and power 
of gmpplin^ with printed matter. Sut that she had 
UttTe nuth m the future of her own sex, she would have 
been tempted to say, ** There is the ooming woman." 
Miss Bride's oompanionahip was soon indispensable to 
her ; she had begun to dread the thought of being left 
alone with her multiplying solioitudes and uncertainties. 

Her great resouroe in these days was her savage 
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hatred of Mr. Robb and bis &mily and all in any way 
adhering to bim. Wbenever sbe fixed ber mind on 
tbat, all wider troubles fled into space, and sbe was tbe 
natural woman of ber jpnme once more. Since making 
tbe acquaintance of Dyce Lasbmar, sbe bad tbougbt 
of little but tbis invigoratin^ tbeme. At last sbe bad 
found tbe man to stand a^ainst Robb tbe Grinder, tbe 
man of bope, tbe politicaT and moral entbusiast wbo 
would sweep away tbat mass of rotten privilege and 
precedent encumbering tbe borougb of Hollingford. 
Sbe wrote to all ber friends, at Hollingford and tbrougb- 
out tbe county, making known tbat tbe ideal candidate 
in tbe Liberal cause bad at last been discovered. And 
presently sbe sent out invitations to a dinner, on a day 
a fortnijzbt abead, wbicb sbould assemble some dozen 
of ber ukitbful, to'meet and bear tbe eloquent young 
pbilosopber. 

Excitement was not good for Lady Ogram's bealtb ; 
tbe doctors agreed in prescribing tranquillity, and sbe 
bad so &r taken tbeir advice as to live of late in com- 
parative retirement. Her observant companion noticed 
tbat tbe conversations witb Lasbmar bad been foUowed 
by signs of great fätigue ; an a^tated manner, a temper 
even more uncertain tban usu£Q,and pbysical Symptoms 
wbicb Constance bad leamt to look for, prov^ during 
tbe ensuing days tbat tbe invalid was tbreatened witb 
anotber crisis. Acting on ber own responsibility, 
Constance addressed a note to Dr. Baldwin, wbo 
presently, as if making a casual call, dropped in to see 
bis patient. Tbe doctor knew bow to comport bimself 
witb Lady Ofi;ram. He began by remarking cbeerfuUy 
bow well sbe looked, and asking wbetber sbe bad settlea 
tbe details of ber summer boliday. DuU and ratber 
suUen of air, Lady Ogram repli^ witb insignificant 
brevities ; tben, as tbe doctor cbatted on about local 
matters, her interest gradually awoke. 

** An3rtbing more been done about tbe new bospital ? " 
sbe asked. 

'' Ob, tbere are promises, but notbing really import- 
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ant. It'U coflt für more money than there seems any 
Chance as yet of getting. We ought to buy that bit of 
land I told you about on Burgess Hill. The pnce is 
high, but it's a perfect Situation, and I'm afraid it'll 
be going to the builders if something isn't soon done." 
Lady Ogram would have purchased the site in 

3nestion long since, for it was her porpose to act 
ecisively in this matter of the much-neeaed hospital, 
but it happened that the unspeakable Bobb was the 
man who nad first drawn pubhc attention to the suit- 
ability of Burgess Hill, and Lady Ogram was little 
inclined to foUow where Robb had led. She hoped to 
find a yet better site, and by undertaking at once both 
purchase of land and construction of thebuilding, with 
a liberal endowment added, to leave in the lurch all 
Philanthropie rivals. For years she had possessed plans 
and pictures of ''The liady Ogram Hospital." She 
cared for no enterprise, however laudable, in which she 
oould only be a sbarer; the initiative must be hers,and 
hers the glory. 

Discreetly, Dr. Baldwin worked round to the subject 
of bis patient's health. He hoped she was committing 
no imprudence in the way of excessive mental exertion. 
It seemed to him — ^perhaps he was mistaken — that talk 
agitated her more than usual. Quiet and repose — quiet 
andrepose. 

That aftemoon Lady Ogram was obliged to lie down, 
a neceasity she always disiiked in the £kytime, and for 
two or thx«e days she kept her room. (jonstance now 
and then read to her, but persuaded her to speak as 
little as possible of exciting subjects. She saw no one 
but this oompanion. Of late she had been in the habit 
of fixinff her look upon Constance, as thoueh much 
oocupied with thoughts conoeming her. When she 
feit able to move about again, they sat together one 
moniing on the terrace before the house, and Lady 
Qgram, after a long inspection of the other's countenance, 
awed suddenly : 

^ Do you often hear from your fitther ? " 
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** Not often. Once in two months, perhap." 
"I suppose you are not what is calied a good 
daughter ? " 

Constance found the remark rather embarrassing, for 
it hit a truth of which, though at long intervals, she 
had been uneasily aware. 

"Father and I have not much in common/' she 
replied. "I respect him, and I hope he isn't quite 
without some such feeling for me. But we go such 
different ways." 

" Does he believe what he pretends to ? " 
''He has never made any pretences at all, Lady 
Ogram. That's his character, and I tiy to think that 
it's mine too." 

" Well — ^well," exclaimed the old lady, " I suppose 
you're not going to quarrel with me because I ask a 
simple question? Tou have a touchy temper, you 
know. If I had had a temper like yours, I should have 
very few friends at my age." 

Constance averted her eyes, and said gravely : 
" I try to correct m3r8elf by your example." 
"You might do worse. oy the bye — if you won't 
snap my nose ofif — I suppose your &ther isn't very well 
todo?'^ 

" He's very poor. Such men always are." 
Lady Ogram lay back and mBsed. She had no 
affection for Constance, yet feit more kindly disposed 
to her than to any other j^l or woman she knew. 
Consciously or not, she had come to feel a likeness 
between her own mind and that of the clergyman's 
daughter; she interpreted Constance's thoughts by her 
own. Indeed, there was a certain resemblance, both 
mental and moral. Li one re^;ard it showed itself 
strikingly, the contempt for their own sex which was 
natural to both. As a mere conseauence of her birth, 
Arabella Tomalin had despised ana distrusted woman- 
hood; the sentiment is all but universal in low-bom 
^Is. Advancing in civilization, she retained this 
mstinct, and coni^med the habit of mind by the results 
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of her experience ; having always sought for meanness 
/ and incapacity in the female world, she naturally had 
found a nreat deal of it. By anotber way, Constance 
Bride had arrived at very much the same results ; she 
made no friends amon? women, and desired none. Lady 
Ogram and she agreed in their disdain for all " woman " 
mOvements; what progress they aimed at concemed 
thj{i' race at large, with merely a sughting glance towards 
the special circumstances of its sex-buraened moiety. 
Moreover, the time-wom woman perceived in her young 
associate a personal ambition which she read by the 
light of her own past. She divined in Constance a 
hunger for things at once substantial and brilliant, a 
smouldering revolt against poverty and dependence. 
Not for the first time did she remark and study such a 
disposition; the Symptoms were very well known to 
Lady Ogram ; but never before had she met it in com- 
bination with genuine ability and other characteristics 
which she heia in esteem. 

*' Let US talk about our future Member/' were her 
next worda 
They talked of Dyce Lashmar. 
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CHAPTER IX 

It was natural that Lady Ogram should from the 
beginnin^ have suspected Miss Bride of a peculiar 
interest in Dyce Lashmar. When first she introduced 
her friend's name, Constance a little exaggerated the 
tone of impartiality, and in subsequent oonversation 
she was never ouite herseif on this topic. Evidently 
she thou^ht of Lashmar more often than she cared to 
have it known ; a sort of subdued irritation now and 
then betrayed itself in her when she asseüted to a 
ÜBivonrable comment regarding him, and ' a certain 
suspense of judgment — quite unlike her &miliar mental 
attitude — always markea her agreement in hopes for 
his future. The old woman of the world interpreted 
this by her own lights. At moments it vexed her, for 
she did not like to be mystified ; at others, it touched 
a chord of svmpathy in some very obscure comer of 
her being. And, as no practical problem could be put 
before her without her wishing to solve it autocratically, 
Lady Ogram soon formed a project with regard to these 
two persons, a project which took firmer oonsistenee, 
and pleased her more, the more she pondered it. 

On the appointed day, Lashmar arrived at Rivenoak. 
He was allowed to spend an hour in reposeful solitude 
ere being admitted to his hostess's presence. Conducted 
at lengtn to the green drawing-room, he found Lady 
Ogram alone. She scrutinized him with friendly but 
searching eye, gave him her band, and bade him be 
seated near her. 

" I have another visitor Coming from London to-day ; 
an old friend of mine, Mrs. Topkuäy." 
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Where had Dyce heard that name ? Somewhere, cer- 
tainlv. He tried hard to remember, but without success. 

" 1 think you will like her," putsued Lady O^m, 
" and she will perhaps be useful to yoiL She tnes to 
know eveiybody who is, or is going to be, somebody. 
Shell ask you, no- doubt, to her house in Pont Street, 
where you'll meet a great many fools and some reason- 
able people. She herseif, I may teil you, is no fool ; 
but she has a good deal more patience with that sort 
than I ever had, and so, of course, has many more 
friends. She's what they call a leader of Society, yet 
she doesn't grudge leaving London for a day or two in 
the beginning of the Season to do me a Service." 

** I seem to know her name," said Dyce. 

''Of course you do, if you ever read about what 
Society is doing." 

Lady Ogram always uttered the word with a con- 
temptuous lip, but plainly she did not dislike to have it 
underatood that Society, in certain of its representatives, 
took respeotful aocount of her. 

'* And now," she continued, " I want to teil you about 
some other firiends of mine you're to meet at dinner 
to-morrow. Most of them belong to Hollingford, and 
you will have to know them." 

Yery pun^;ently did she sketch these personages. 
When her hstener showed amusement, Lady Ogram 
was pleased; if he seemed to find the picture too 
entertaining, she added — *" But he — or she— is not a 
fool, remember that." So did the talk go on, until a 
servant entered to announce the arrival of Mrs. Topladv, 
who had gone to her room, and being rather tircd, would 
rest there tili dinner-time. 

** Where is Miss Bride 7 " asked Lady Ogram. 

" Miss Bride has just retumed from Hollingford, my 
lady." . 

" I remember,** said the hostess to her guest. " She 
had an appointment with Mrs. Qallantiy, who has her 
eye on a nouse for the training^school. I suppose we 
must sei the tbing going ; there's no härm in it" 
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Constance entered in a few minutes, greeted Lashmar 
as if she saw him eveiy day, and began to talk about 
Mra Qallantiy's project. 

When, a couple of hours later, Dyce came down 
dreased for dinner, Mra. Toplady was already in the 
drawing-room. He heaid her voice, a well-modulated 
contralto which held the ear, and lookin^ in that 
direction, saw a tall, dark-robed woman, of middle age, 
with a thin face, its lines rather harsh, but in general 
effect handsome, and a warm complexion, brightly red 
upon the prominent cheek-bones. Jewellety sparkled 
in her heor, from her white throat, and on her fingera. 
As Lashmar came forward, she finished what she was 
saying, and tumed her eyes upon him with expectant 
interest ; a smile at the comer of her Ups had a certain 
mischievousness, quite good-humoured but a little per- 
turbing to one who enoountered it, together with the 
direct dark gaze, for the firat time. Introduction having 
been performed with Lady Ogram's wonted carelessness, 
Mra. Toplady said at once : 

''I know a friend of youra, Mr. Lashmar, — Mra. 
Woolstan. Perhaps she ha^ spoken to you of me ? " 

" She has," Dyce replied, remembering now that it 
was from Mra. Woolstan he had heard her nama 

" Why, how's that ? " exclaimed the hostesa ** You 
never told me about it, Mr. Lashmar." 

Dyce had much ado to conceal his annoyed em- 
barrassment. He wondered whether Mrs. Woolstan 
had made known the fact of his tutorahip, which he 
did not care to publish, preferring to represent himself 
as having always held an independent position. With 
momentary awkwardness he explained that Mra. Top- 
lady's name had but once casually passed Mrs. Woolstan s 
Ups in his hearing, and that tili now he had forgotten 
the circumstauce. 

" I saw her yesterday/' said the lady of the ro^uish 
lips. " She's in troubfe about parting with her little 
boy — just been sent to school." 

" Ah— yes." 
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" Yery sweet te^ße, hasn't ehe ? Is the child like her? 
I never aaw him — ^perhaps you never did, either ? " 

Mrs. Toplady haa a habit, not of lookin^ steadily at 
an interlocutor, but of casting a succession of quick 
glances, which seemed to the peraon thus inspected 
much more searching than a fixea gaze. Thoueh vastly 
relieved by the assurance that ün. Woolstan nad used 
difloretion concemine him, Dyce could not become at 
ease under that restless look ; he feit himself gauged 
and registered, thoujsfh with what result was by no 
means discemible in Mrs. Toplady's countenance. 
Those eyes of hers must have gauged a vast variety 
of men; her forehead told of experienoe and meditation 
thereon. Of all the women he could remember, she 
impressed him as the least mani^eable according to 
his method. Compared with her, Lady Ogram seemed 
mere ingenaousness and tractability. 

'* And, pray, who is Mrs. Woolstan ? " the hostess was 
asking, witb a blunt insistence. 

"A charminff little woman," replied Mra Toplady, 
sincerity in Iook and voice. " I knew her before her 
marriage, which, perhaps, was not quite — ^but the poor 
man is dead. A sister of hers married into my 
husWs fiunily. She plays beautifiiUy-an exquisite 
touch." 

They were summoned to dinner. At table it was 
Mrs. Toplady who led the conversation, but in such a 
way as to assume no undue prominence, rather she 
seemed to be all attention to others' talk, and, her smile 
notwithstanding, to listen with the most open-minded 
interest to whatever was said. Her manner to Lady 
O^m was marked with deference, at times with some- 
Uung like affectionate gentleness; to Miss Bride she 
paid the compliment of amiable gravity ; and towaids 
Tiuthmar she could not have Dorne herseif more 
respectfull^T— «t all events in language — ^if he had 
been in tbo Cabinet; every woid which feil ftom him 
she seemed to find suggestive, illuminative, and to 
ireasure it in her memory. After dinner, Dyce received 
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from her bis cue for drawing-room oratory ; he was led 
into large discourse, and Mjs. Toplady'a eves beuned 
the most intelligent sympathy. None the less did 
roguery still lurk at the oomer of her Ups, so that firom 
time to time the philosopher fidgeted a little, and 
asked himself uneasily what that smile meant. 

At nine o'clock next moming, Lashmar and Con- 
stance sat down to breakfast alone. Mrs. Toplady rarely 
showed herseif much before noon. 

" If the sky clears/' said Constance, " Lady Ogram 
will drive at eleven, and you are invited to accompany 
her." 

" And you ? " asked Dyce. 

" I have work for two or three houra" 

Lashmar chipped at an egg, a thoughtful smile upon 
bis countenance. 

" Can you teil me anything about Mra Toplady ? " 
he inquired. 

" Only what I have heard from Lady Ogram." 

Constance sketched a biography. The lady had been 
twice married, first in early youth to a man who had 
nothing, and who became consumptive ; during bis ill- 
ness they suffered from dire poverty, and, at her 
husband's death, the penniless widow received great 
kindness from Lady Ogram, whose acquaintance she 
had made aocidentally. Two years afberwards, she 
married a northem manufacturer of more than twice 
her age ; an instance, said the story-teller, of natural 
reaction. It chanced that a royal personage, on a 
certain public occasion, became the guest of the manu- 
facturer, who had local dimities ; and so well did Mrs. 
Toplady play her part of hostess that royalty deigned 
to count her henceforth among its friends. Her 
husband would have received a title, but an inopportune 
malady cut short bis life. A daughter of the first 
marriage still lived ; she had wedded into the army, 
and was little heard of. Mrs. Toplady, a widow un- 
attached, took her ease in the world. 

"She has seven or eight thousand a year," said 
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Constance, ''and spende it all on hersel£ Naturallj 
she ifl a very polished and omamental person." 

" Something more than that, I fiwcy, ' retumed Dyce, 
inufling. 

" Oh, as Lady 0mm would say, she is not a fool." 

Dyce smiled, and let the topic pass. He was enjoyine 
his breaküut ; certain dainties flattered his palate, ana, 
ander this genial influence, he presently feit moved to 
intimate speech. 

•' You live very comfortably here, don't you ? You 
have no objection on principle to this kind of thing ? " 
— his waving hand indicated the well-spread table. 

"I? Certainly not. Why should I object to 
civilization ? ** 

** I'm not quite sure that I have got at your point of 
view yet," answered Dyce good-humouredly. "You 
know mine. The tools to him who can use them. A 
breakfiist such as this puts us at an advantage over the 
poorer world for the rest of the day. But the advantage 
isn't Stolen. How came we here? Is it merely the 
008t of the railway ticket that transports me from my 
rasher in a London lodging to reindeer's tongue and 
so on in the breakfast-room at Rivenoak? I fancy 
not;* 

He pansed. Was it wise to hint before Constance 
that he had lived rather poorly? He hoped, and 
believed, that she knew nothing deiinite as to his 
circumstances. 

*'Why, no," she assented, with a smile. "I, for 
ezample, have perhaps some part in it." 

Dyce gazed at her, surprised at this frankness. 

*' You certainly have. And it reminds me that I 
may seem veiy ungrateful ; I have hardly said thank 
you. Shake hands, and believe that I am no^ un- 
grateful." 

She hesitated. Not tili the hand had been extended 
to her for anappreciable moment, did she give her own. 
In doing so, she wore a hard smile. 

'' So this evening/' went on Dyce, " I roeet my sup- 
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porters. La^ Ogram gave me an aocount of them 
yesterday. 1^11 me what you think. May I be myself 
with these people ? Or must I talk twaddle ? I dislike 
twaddle, as you know, but I don't want to spoil my 
chances. You understand how I look at this business ? 
My object in life is to gain influence, that I may spread 
my views. Parliament, I take it, is the best means. 
Considering the nature of the average elector, I don't 
think one need worry about the means one uses to 
get elected. I won't teil lies; that goes against the 
grain with me. But I must be practical." 
. Constance watched him, and seemed to weigh his 
remarks. 

" As for twaddle/' she said, *' I shouldn't advise much 
of it in Mrs. Toplady's heanng." 

** You are hgnt. That would never do. I suppose 
that woman may be of use to me ? " 

''Yes, I think so," replied Constance seriously. 
" You are, of course, aware that a man doesn't beoome 
parliamentar)^ candidate by just Walking into a town 
and saying — ^ Behold me ! your votes ! ' There is such 
a thing as party Organization." 

Dyce looked at iier with involuntary respect. He 
reminded himself that " twaddle " was as little likely 
to have weight with Miss Bride as with Mrs. Toplady. 

" She knows political people ? *' he asked. 

" She knows everybody — or can know. I confess I 
don't understand why. In any case, itll be well Ibr 
you to have her good word. Lady Ogram can do a 
good deal here, but I'm not sure that she could make 
your acceptance by the liberals a certain thin^." 

"Of course, I have thought of that," said Dyce. 
Then, thinkin^ he had spoken in too off-hand a way,«* 
he added graciously, " I needn't say that I regard your | 

advice as valuable. I shall often ask for it." 

Constance was mute. ^ 

" I suppose I may take it for granted that you wish 
for my success ? " 

" To be sure. I wish for it because Lady Ogram does." 
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Dyce feit indined to object to this, but Constance's 
tBice did not invite to further talk on the point. 

''At all events/' he continued, "it aeems no other 
candidate ha0 been spoken of. The part^ isn't san- 
euine; they look upon Robb as unassailable — sedet 
%n atemumque sedebü, But we shall see about it. 
Presently I should like to talk over practical details 
with you. I suppose I call myself Unionist ? These 
aaestions of day-to-day politics, how paltry they are ! 
Amaziiig that men can get excited about them. I 
shall have to look on it as a game, and amuse myself 
for certain hours of the day — a relazation from serious. 
thought and worL You baven't told me, by the bye, 
what you tbink of my blo-sociological system." 

*' I've been considering it. How was it suggested to 
you ? " 

Constance asked the auestion so directly, and with 
80 keen a look, that sne all but disconoerted the 
philoflopher. 

<'0h, it grew out of my reading and o^rvation— 
grew bit by bit — no armed Pallas leaping to sudden 
life." 

" You have worked it out pretty thoronghly." 

" In outline, yea" 

Dyoe read the newspapers, and walked a little in the 
garden. Punctually at eleven Lady Ogram descended. 
The carriage was at the door. 

Tbis stately drive, alone with the autocrat of Riven* 
oak, animated the young man. He feit that the davs 
of his insiraificance were over, that bis career — the 
career so orten talked about — had really begun. A 
delightful surprise mve piquancy to his sensations; 
had he cared to teil nimself the truth, he would have 
known that, whatever his self-esteem, he had never 
quite believed in the brilliant future which he liked to 
imaffina It is one thing to merit advanoemeut, ^uite 
anouier to secure it. Yet here he was, driving with a 
great lady, his friend, his admirer ; driving towards the 
excitement of political contest, perhaps towards a seat 
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in Parliament, and who could say what sabsequent 
distinctions ? Lady Ogram was not the woman to aid 
half-heartedly where her feelings were interested. 
Pretty surely he could count upon lai^e support, so 
long as he did not disappoint his benefiEustress. For 
the present he had no anxieties — thanks to another 
woman, of whom, in truth, he thou^ht scarcely once in 
twenty-four hours. He lived glonously at ease ; his 
faculties were expanding under this genial sunshine of 
prosperity. Even in aspect he was a man of more 
importance than a few weeks ago; his cheeks had 
coloured, his eyes rested with a new dignity on all they 
saw. 

They retamed, and as Lady Ogram was entering 
the hall, a servant made a respectful announcement. 

" Mr. Kerchever is here, my lady." 

" Mr. Kerchever ? Indeed?" 

With an unusually quick step she moved towards 
the libraiy. There, oocupied with a newspaper, sat a 
man whose fifty years still represented the prime of 
life, a tall, athletically-built man, his complexion that 
of a school-boy after summer holidays, his brown hair 
abundant and crisp, spring and stay declared in every 
muscle of his limbs and frame. Lightly he arose, 
gracefully he swung forward, with the bow and smile 
of one who knows not constraint. Mr. Kerchever 
followed the law, but he also, whenever a chance offered, 
followed the hounds, and with more gusto. At school 
and university he had won palms; that his place in 
academic lists was less glorious mattered little to one 
who had a comfortable seat awaiting him in the 
patemal office. 

" And what brings you here ? " asked Lady Onam, 
unable to subdue an agitation which conmsed her 
utterance. 

" I have made a discovery which will interest you/' 
replied Mr. Kerchever, in a voice which sounded very 
strong and melodious by contrast. 

*' What is it ? Don't keep me waiting." 
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" I have found a grand«daughter of your brother 
Joeeph Tomalin." 

Tbe listener drew a deep, tremulous sigh. 

'*Caii't yott go on?"jShe exclaimed tnickly,ju8t as 
the lawyer was resuming. 

" ril teil you how I came upon her trade " 

** I don't care anythin^ about that I " cried the old 
lady, with violent irritation. " TVhat is she ? Where 
iü flbe ? " 

" Miss May Tomalin is twenty-five years old. Her 
parentB are dead. She Uvea with relatives of her 
mother in the town of Northampton. She has been 
well educated, well brought up altogether. And she 
possesses an inoome of something less than a hundred 
a year." 

Again Lady Oeram drew a deep breath. Her face 
was notly flnsbed; her hands trembled; a great joy 
shone from the transfonned countenance. 

** Thank goodness ! " broke irom her hoarsely. " Thank 
goodness I " Thcn, with sudden alarm, *' I suppose you're 
making no idiotic mistake ? " 

'^That kind of mistake, Lady Ogram/' responded 
Mr. Rcrchever, with a tolerant motion of the eyebrows, 
" is not quite in my way. Indeed, I'm not in the habit 
of making mistakes of any kind. You may be sure I 
have taken evcry precaution before Coming here with 
such news as thia" 

" All right ! What are you angry about ? lawyers 
and dootors and parsons — therc's no talking with them, 
they're so touchy. Can't you go on ? Here's a girl 
falls out of the douds, and I'm to show no cnriosity 
about her I You drivo me crazy with your roundabout 
nonsense. Qo on, can't you ! " 

Mr. Kerchever eyed bis dient curiously. He was 
not offended, for he had known Lady Ogram long, and 
had received traditions regarding her from a time 
before bo was bom ; but be could not help being 
Struck with her face and manner; they made him 
nncasy. 
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" I will teil you everything forthwith," he resinned, 
" but I must heg you to control yourself, Lady Ogram. 
I do 80 out of regard for your health. Emotion is 
natural, but now that you know the newa is all good, 
your excellent sense shöuld tranquillize you. Pray let 
US talk quietly." 

Lady Ogiam glanced at him, but nodded ac- 
quiescence. 

" Tm as cool as you are. Talk as much as you like." 

" A few days ago I had oecasion to look through the 
lists of a London university calendar. My eye teil on 
the name Tomalin, and, of course, I was interested. 
May Tomalin matriculated at London three years ago. 
I could find no further record of her, but inquiries were 
easy, and they guided me to Northampton. There I 
made the acquaintance of a Mr. Booke, a manu£acturer, 
in whose house Miss Tomalin is resident, and has been 
for a good many years ; to be precise, since she was 
nine years old. Without trouble I disoovered the girl's 
histoiy. Her grandfather, Joseph Tomalin, died in 
Canada forty-seven years ago " 

"How do you know it was Joe — my brother ? " asked 
the listener sharply. 

" All these thmgs you can follow out for yourself in 
detail in the papers I Will leave with you. This Joseph 
had a brother Thomas, and his age corresponds very 
well with that of your own brother Joseph. Thomas 
Tomalin has lefb no trace, except the memory of his 
name preserved by the wife of Joseph, and handed on 
to her son, who, in tum, spoke of Thomas to his wife, 
who has been heard by Mrs. Rooke (her sister) to 
mention that &ct in the &mily history. What ts more, 
I find a vac^ue tradition that a sister of Joseph and 
Thomas made a brilliant marriage." 

" How is it that your advertisements were never 
Seen by these people — ^these Rookes ? " 

'' So it happened, that's all one can say. I have 
known many such failures. — May Tomalin was bom at 
Toronto, where her father, also a Joseph, died in '80. 
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Her mother, an Englishwoman, came back to Eiogland 
in '81, bringing May, the only child; she settled at 
Northampton, and, on her death in the foUowinff year, 
May paased into the care of the Rookes. She nas no 
Burvivingr relative of her own name. Her &ther, a 
builder, left a little money, which now provides the 
young lady with her income." 

From a State of choleric flurry Lady Ogram was 
passing into irritable delight. 

*' Better late than never," she exciaimed, " but I can't 
see why you didn't find the girl ages ago." 

" We only knew that your brothers went to 
Anstralia. Thomas, no doubt, died there. The story 
of Joseph's wanderinCT ia irrecoverable ; we must be 
content to have satisractory evidence of his death, and 
of this fi^irls descent irom him." 

" Well, and whv haven't you brought her ? " 

** I saw no need for such precipitancy. Miss Tomalin 
has not yet been informea of what is going on. Of 
cottrae she is her own mistress, free to accept any 
invitation that may be offered her. The Rookes seem 
to be quiet, decent people, in easy circumstances ; no 
trouble of any kind is to be feared from them. You 
may act at your leisure. Here is the address. Of 
courae if you would like me to retum to North- 
ampton " 

** She must come at once ! " said Lady Ogram, 
starting up. " Would the Crows understand a 
telegram 7 " 

"The Rookes ? I think it would be better to write. 
Naturally, I have not let them know your name. At 
fint I found Mr. Rooke rather disposed to stand upon 
his digniW; but a firm of Northampton solicitors 
vonched for my boTia-fides, and then things were 
smoother. No, 1 don t think I would telegraph." 

" Then go to Northampton and bring the girl back 
with you. 

"Ifyou wish it." 

** When is there a train ? Oh, there's the luncheon- 
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bell. Of course you must eat. Come and eat. I have 
some one staying here that I should like you to know 
— our Liberal candidate at the next election." 

" Oh, 80 you have found one ? " 

" Of course I have. Didn't I write to teil you ? A 
lot of people dine here this evening to meet him. 
Perhaps you could stav over night ? Yes, now I come 
to think of it, I should like you to dine with us. Tou 
shall go to Northampton to-morrow. Write to Rooky 
this arbemoon." Laay Ogram grew sportive. " Prepare 
him. Come along, now, to lunch ; you look hungry." 

" Just one Word. You are quite sure it will be wise 
to bring this young lady at once to Rivenoak ? " 

" You say she knows how to behave herseif ! " 

** Certainly. But the change in her position will be 
rather sudden, don't you tnink? And — if I raay 
venture — how can you be sure that Miss Tomalin will 
recommend herseif to you ? " 

" Isn't she of my own blood ? " cried Lady Ogram, in 
a high croak of exasperation. '* Isn't she my brother's 
grandchild — the only creature of my own blood 
living ? " 

" Imerely urge a little prudence." 

"Isthegirlafool?" 

'' I have no reason to think so. But she has led a 
quiet, provincial lifo." 

« Come and eat ! " cried Lady Ogram. " We'U talk 
again afterwards." 

Mrs. Toplady joined them in the dining-room, as she 
seated herseif. "Everybody's late to-day. Mr. Ker- 
chever — Mr. Lashmar — I want you to know each other. 
Mr. Lashmar, what have you been doing all the mom- 
ing ? Why, of course, you had a drive with me— I had 
forgotten ! Do sit down and let us eat. If every 
one's as hungry as I am ! " 

For all that, she satisfied her appetite with one or 
two mouthfuls, and talked on in a joyously ezdted 
strain, to the astonishment of Constanoe, who saw that 
Mr. Eerchevermust have brought some very important 
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newB. Lashmar, also exhilarated, kept up conversation 
with Mrs. Toplady. It was a vivacious Company, Miss 
Bride being tne only peison who spoke little. She was 
commonly silent araid general talk, but her eyes 
travelled from face to &ce, reading, commenting. 

Mr. Eerchever consented to stay over night. In the 
aftemoon he had a stroU with Lashmar, but they did 
not rouch enjoy each other's society. Dyce took no 
interest whatever in sports or games, and the athletic 
lawyer understood by politics arecurring tussle between 
two parties, neither of which had it in its power to do 
mach good or härm to the country ; of philosonhy and 
science (other than that of bozing) he knew aoout as 
much as the woman who swept his office. Frivately, 
Mr. Eerchever opined that this young man was a con- 
ceited pedant, wno stood no chance whatever of being 
elected to Parliament. When questioned by Lady 
Ogram, he inquired whether Mr. Lashmar had meana 

** Oh, he has money enough," was the careless answer. 
" But it*s bis brains that we count upon." 

** I never heard that they went for much in politics," 
Said Mr. Eerchever. 
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CHAPTER X 

The dinner went off very well indeed. 

It was not merely her animus against Mr. Robb 
which supported Lady Ogram's belief in the future 
of the liberals at Hollingford. A certain restiveness 
could be noted in the public mind, heretofore so 
obedient to the long Tory tradition. Mr. Break- 
speare's paper certainly haid an increasing sale, and 
an allusion to Mr. Bobb in public gatherings other 
than political was not so sure of cordial response as 
formerly. This might only imply a personal dissatis- 
faction with the borough's representative, who of late 
had been very visibly fossilizing ; it would be diflScult 
to explain a marked reaction in Hollingford against 
the tendencies of the country at lar^e. Still, a 
number of more or less active and intelligent persons 
had begun to talk of stoutly contesting the Tory seat, 
and with these the lady of Rivenoak had active com- 
munication. They gathered about her this evening; 
enjoyed the excellent meal provided for them; in- 
spected Mr. Dyce Lashmar, and listened attentively 
even to bis casual remarks. Mr. Lashmar might or 
might not prove to be the candidate of thiir choice ; 
there was plenty of time to think about that ; in the 
meantime, no one more suitable stood before them, 
and, having regard to Lady Onam's social authority, 
considerable TOm one point of view, they were very 
willing to interest themselves in a man of whom she 
thought so highly. Very little was definitely known 
about hioL He was understood to be a gentleman of 
means and erudite leisure, nor did his appearance 
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oonflict with this description. Now and then Dyce's 
talk had an impressive quality ; he spoke for the most 
pari in brief^ pregnant sentences, which seemed the 
outcome of solid thought and no little ezperienca 
Constance Bride, obaerving him Btudiously, often 
admired his grave, yet easy, bearing, his £Bbcile, yet 
never careless, speech. Herself in doubt as to his 
real weight, whetber as man or politician, she carefuUy 
watched the impression he produced on others; on 
the whole it seemed to be favourable, and once or 
twice she caught a remark decidedly eulogistic. This 
pleased her. Like everybody eise this evening, she 
was in good spirits. 

Mrs. Toplady» much observed and courted, but 
seemingly quite indifferent to homage, watched the 
soene with her eyes of placid good-humour, the roguish 
smile ever and a^in appeanng on her Ups. She lost 
no opportunity of letting fall a laudatory word con- 
ceming Dycc Lashmar. Her demeanour with hum- 
drum persona was courteous amiability almost in 
excess; to the more intelligent she behaved with a 
humorous frankness which was very captivating. At 
a oertain moment of the evening, she round occasion 
to sit down by Constance Bride, and Constance would 
have been more than human had she altosether resisted 
the charm of that fine contralto modulating graceful 
compliments. Mrs. Toplady had read the report of 
the social work at Shawe; it interested her keenly; 
she could not sufficiently admire the philanthropic 
eneigy which had been put into this undertakinff — 
in 80 great a part, as she heard, due to Miss Briae's 
sagsestiona. 

*^ am glad to hear from Lady Ogram/' she said, 
"that there is a probability of your being in town 
before long. If so, I hope you will let me have a long 
talk with you, about all sorts of thinss. One of them, 
of couree, must be Mr. Lashmar's candidature." 

Saying this, Mrs. Toplady beamed with kindness. 
Constance noted the words and the look for future 
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reflection. At this moment, she was occupied with 
the news that Lady Ogram thought of going to 
London, no hint of any such Intention having before 
this reached her ear. 

In the course of the afternoon, Lady Ogram had 
held private colloq^uy with her guest from the brilliant 
World, a conversation more intimate on her part than 
any that had ever passed between them. Such ex- 
pansion was absolutely necessary to the agitated old 
lady, and she deemed it good fortune that a confidante 
in whom she put so much trust chanced to be near 
her. Speaking of Lashmar, she mentioned his acauaint- 
ance with Lord Dymchurch, and inquired whether 
Mrs. Toplady knew that modest peer. 

" He 18 only a name to me," was the reply, " and I 
should rather like to see him in the nesh. Mr. 
Lashmar must bring him to Pont Street — ^if he can." 

" That's what I'm a little doubtful about ," said Lady 
Ogram. '' I have been thinking it might help us if 
a real live lord happened to walk about Holhngford 
with our candidate. We have to use means, you know." 

The old lady grimaced her scom, and the leader of 
Society was very roguish indeed about the lipa One 
thing Mrs. Toplady had leamt which interested her, 
that her autocratic friend's faith in Dyoe Lashmar as 
the "Coming man" was unaffected and sturdy. She 
mused upon this. Rivenoak had often supplied enter- 
tainment to her sportive mind; now, as sbadows of 
night were gathermg over it, there seemed to be 
preparing in this comer of the human stage a spectacle 
of unforeseen piquancy. 

Also with Mr. Eerchever the old lady had had an 
aftemoon talk. Her emotion being now more under 
command, she could listen to the solicitor's advioe, 
which dissuaded from abrupt action with reference to 
Miss Tomalin. Mr. Eerchever thought it would be 
unwise to reveal all the interest she feit in this late- 
discovered representative of her fsimily. Had he not 
better write to Mr. Rooke, sajdng that his client, a 
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widowed Udy living at her country house, hoped to 
have the pleasure of making her voung relative's 
aoguaintance, and woald shortly adciress a letter to 
Miias Tomalin? This coorse finally met with Lady 
Ogram's approval; she agreed to let a week pass 
before taking the next step. 

Whatever the ultimate effect of her joyous affita- 
tion, for the preaent it aeemed to do her nothing 
but good. She walked with lighter step, bore her- 
seif as though she had thrown off vears, and, all 
through the evening, was a marvel of cheerfiilness and 
oordiality. The reaction came when she found herself 
at libertjT to feel weary, but no eye save that of the 
oonfidential maid beheld her collapse. Even whilst 
being undressed like a helpless intant, the old lady 
did not lose her temper. Even whilst gulpin^ an 
unpleasant draught, wen aware that she was not likely 
to sleep nntil dawn, if then, she smiled at her thoughts. 
The maid wondered what it all meant. 

Dyoe Lashmar was abundantly satisfied with him- 
self. "Am I doing it well?" he quietly asked of 
Constance, somewhere about ten o'cIock, and on receiv- 
ing the reply, ** Yery well," he gave his friend a more 
benignant smile thim he had bestowed upon her since 
the old days of semi*sentimental intimacy. He would 
mach have liked to talk over the evening with her 
before he went to bed; as that was impossible, he 

E poapc d her band very warmly at leave-taking, looked 
er steadily in the eyes, and said in a low voioe : 
" To-morrow." 

He was greatly satisfied with himself, and, in oon- 
seqnenoe, feit overflowing with kindliness towards all 
the sons and daughters of men. One by one he 
reviewed the persona with whom he had oonversed 
How pleasant they werel How sensible and well- 
meaningl What excellent material for the formation 
of a really civilized State ! They had evidentlv been 
impressed with him, and, on goinff home, would make 
him the subiect of their talk. To-morrow his name 
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would sound frequently in several houses, and with 
complimentary adjunct. The thought made bis pulses 
throD. To be talked of, to be admired, was the 
strongest incentive known to Dycc 

Of Lady Ogram he thought with aflfection ; to the 
end of his life he would revere her memory. Constance 
Bride he esteemed as a loyal friend; never would he 
fail in gratitude to her ; she should have his confidence, 
and he would ofben seek her counsel; a good, able 
^rl of the best modern tjrpe. Last of all there caine 
into his mind the visage of a small, impulsive woman, 
with freckled oval fiEice, and hair the colour of an 
autumn elm-lea£ Iris Woolstan; to her, too, how 
much he was beholden. Good, foolish, fidgety Iris 
Woolstan! Never again could he be impatient with 
her. Of oourse he must pay back her money as soon 
as possible. Brave littie creature, light-heartedly 
sencung him her cheque for three hundred pounds; 
why, there was something heroic in it. Yes, he 
acknowledged himself lucky in his woman friends ; few 
men could be so fortunate. To be sure, it was the 
result of his rational views, of his stiaiehtforwaxd, 
honest method. He saw his way to do noble Service 
in the cause of womanhood, and that by foUowing the 
path of mere common-sense— «11 sentimental ana so- 
called chivalrous humbug cast aside, all exaggerated 
new conceptioDs simply disregarded. His bosom 
swelled witn glorious tSuth in his own future and in 
that of the world. 

Among the guests had figured Mr. Breakspeare, 
looking a trifle fresher than usual in his clean linen 
and ceremonial black. Hearing that Lashmar was 
to spend a couple of davs more at Bivenoak, he asked 
him to dine on the followin^ evening, Lady Ogiam 
readily permitting the invitation. 

^ I say dine ; sup would be the better word» for I 
can offer you only simple entertainment We ahall 
be alone; I want the füll advantage of your talk. 
Afterwaids, if you approve, we will look in upon an 
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old friend of mine who would have ffieat satisfiiction 
in exchanging ideas with you. &>mething of an 
mjnnal, at all eventsyou will find him amusine." 

To this relaxation Dyce looked forward with pleasure. 
Nearly the whole of the next day he spent in solitude, 
for Lady Ogram did not appear until the aftemoon, 
and then only for an hour; Mrs. Topladv took her 
leave before mid-day. Miss Bride showed berself only 
at break&st and luncheon, when she was friendly, 
indeed, but not much disposed for talk. Dyce had 
anticipated a erowth of intimacy with Constance ; he 
was prepared u>t lonfi^, confidential gossip in the library 
or the ffarden ; but ms friend briefly excused hersell 
She had a lot of reading and extracting to do. 

"Tou have told me very little about yoorsel^" he 
remarked, when she rose to withdraw after loncheoa 

" What's there to teil ? " 

"It would interest me to know more of your own 
thotu^hts — apart from the work you are engaged in." 

*' Oh, thoee are strictly for home consumption/' said 
CSonstance, with a smile ; and went her way. 

So Dyoe paced the garden by himself^ or read news- 

Kpers and reviews, or loUed indolently in super-com- 
table chairs. He had promised to write to Mrs. 
Woolstan» and in the moming said to himself that he 
would do so in the afteraoon ; but he disliked letter- 
writing, shrank at all times, indeed, from use of the 
pen, and ultimately the duty was postponed tili to- 
moROw. His exertions of the evening before had left 
a sense of &tigue ; it was enough to savour the reool- 
leetion of triumph. He mused a little, from time to 
iime, on Constance, whose behaviour rii^htly piqued 
his cuxioeity. That she was much occupied with the 
thoogfat of him, he never .doubted, but he could not 
feel Quite sure of the colour of her reflections — a 
vexatious inoertitude. He lazily resolved to bring her 
to dearer avowal before quitting Rivenoak. 

At eveninff, the coaohman drove him to Hollingford, 
where he a%hted at Mr. Breakspeare's newspaper 
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office. The editor received him in a lars^e, ill-kept, 
barely-fiimished room, the floor littered witn Journals. 

" How will that do, Mr. Lashmar ? " was his greeting, 
as he held out a printed slip. 

Dyce perused a leading article, which, without 
naming him, contained a very flattering sketch of bis 
intellectual personality. So, at least, he understood 
the article, ostensibly a summing of the qualifications 
which should be possessed by an ideal Liberal candidate. 
Large culture, a philosophical grasp of the world's 
history, a scientific conception of human life; again, 
thorough familiarity with the questions of the day, a 
mind no less acute in the judgment of detail than 
broad in its Vision of principles; moreover, genuine 
sympathy with the aspurations of the average man, 
yet no bias to sentimental weakness; with all this, 
the heaven-sent gift of leadership, power of speech, 
calm and justified self-confidence. Lashmar's &ce 
beamed as he recognized each trait. Breakspeare, the 
while, regarded him with half-closed eyes in which 
twinkled a world of humour. 

" A little too generous, Tm a&aid," Dyce remarked 
at length, thoughtfully. 

" Not a bit of it ! " cried the editor, scratching the 
tip of his nose, where he had somehow caught a spot 
of ink. " Bald facts ; honest portndture. It doesn't 
displease you ? " 

*' How could it ? I only hope I may be recognized 
by such of your readers as have met me." 

" You certainly will be. I shall foUow this up with 
a Portrait of the least acceptable type of Conservative 
candidate, wherein all will recognize our parliamentary 
incubus. Thus do we open the great campaign! If 
you would care to, pray keep that proof; some day it 
may amuse you to look at it, and to recall these early 
days of our acouaintance. Now I will take you to 
my house, which, I need not say, you honour bv this 
Visit. Tou are a philosopher, and simplicity will not 
offend you." 
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They walked along one or two mam streets, the 
journalifit, still ink-spotted on the nose, nodding now 
and then to an aoauaintance, and tumed at length 
into a by-way of awelling honses, wbich did not, 
indeed, suggest opulence, but were roomy and deoent. 
At <me ofthe doors Breakspeare paused, tnmed the 
handle, and ushered in his guest. 

Ahnost immediately Dyce was presented to his 
hostess, on whose thin but pleasant fiu^e he perceived 
with satisÜEM^tion a reverential interest. Mrs. Break- 
speare had few woids at her command, and was 
evidently accustomed to be disregarded; she knew 
that her husband admired intellectoal women, and 
that he often privately lamented his mistake in 
maniaffe; bat none the less was she aware that he 
^oyed the oomfort of his home — ^to her a sufficient 
reoompense. Like many a man, Breakspeare would 
have been qnite satisfied with his wife, if, at the same 
time, he could have had another. He heartily approved 
the domestic virtuos ; it would have ezasjperated him 
had the mother of his children neglected home duties 
for any intellectual pursuit ; yet, as often as he thought 
of Miss Bride, contemptuous impatience disturbed his 
tranquillity. He desired to unite irreconcilable thinga 
His practical safeguard was the humour which, amr 
all, never allowed him to take lifo too seriously. 

A boy of sixteen, the eldest of seven children, sat 
down to table with them. Breakspeare made a slight 
apology for his presence, adding genially, " Meminisae 
juvabü." The meal was more tnan tolerable; the 
guest thorou^ly enjoyed himself, talking with as little 
affectation as his nature permitted, and, with a sense of 
his own graciousness, often addressing to Mrs. Break- 
speare a remark on the level of her intelligence. 

*'When you come down to Hollineford," said the 
Journalist, " I suppose you will generally stay at Lady 
Ogiam's ? " 

"Possibly," was the roply. "But I think I had 
better decide which is to be my hotel, when I 
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have need of one. Will you advise me in that 
matter ? " 

Breakspeare recommended the house which Lashmar 
alreadj knew, and added hints conceming the political 
colour of leading tradesfolk. When they rose, the host 
reminded Dyce of his Suggestion that they should go 
and see an old friend of his, one Martin Blaydea 

" We shall find him smoking his pipe, with a jug 
of beer at his elbow. Martin is homely, but a man of 
original ideas, and he will appreciate your visit." 

So they set forth, and walked for a quarter of an 
hour towards the outskirts of the town. Mr. Blaydes, 
who held a small municipal office» lived alone in a very 
modest dwelling, his attendant a woman of discreet 
years. As Breakspeare had foretold, he was found 
sitting by the fireside — the evening was cool enougb 
to maLe a fire agreeable — ^a churchwarden between his 
Ups, and a brown jug of generous capacity on the table 
beside him. As the door opened, he tumed a medita- 
tive head, and blinked myopically at his visitors before 
rising. His movements were veiy deliberate; his 
smile, which had the odd effect of elevating one eye- 
brow and depressing the other, made him look as if he 
were about to sneeze. Not without ceremony Break- 
speare presented his companion, whom the old man 
(his years touched on seventy) greeted in the words of 
Belshazzar to Daniel. 

'* I have heard of thee, that the spirit of the gods is 
in thee, and that light and wisdom and excellent 
understanding are found in thee. Be seated, Mr. 
Lashmar, be seated. Friend Breakspeare, put your 
toes on the fender. Mr. Lashmar, my drink is ale ; an 
honest tap which I have drunk for some three score 
years, and which never did me härm. Will you join 
me?" 

" With pleasure, Mr. Blaydes." 

A touch upon the bell summoned the serving 
woman. 

'' Mrs. Bicketts, another jug of the right amber, uid 
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two beakers. I know not if jou smoke, Mr. Lashmar ? 
Whv» that's right. Two yards of Broseley also, Mrs. 
Ricketts." 

Breakspeare had produced bis pouch, which he 
opened and held to Martin. 

*' Here's a new mixture, my own blending, which I 
should like you to try. I see your pipe is empty." 

•* Qramercy/' replied the other, with a wave of the 
band. " I stick to iny own mundonms ; any novelty 
disturbfi my thoughts. Offer it to Mr. Lashmar, who 
might find this weed of mine a trifle rank. Here 
oomes the foaming jug. What say you to that for a 
head, Mr. Lashmar ? A new nine-gallon, tapped before 
breakfiist this momin^, now running clear and cool as 
a mountain bom. What would lifo be without this ? 
Elaewhere our ale degenerates; not many honest 
brewers are left. Druggist's wine uid the fire of the 
distilleries will wreck our people. Whenever you have 
a chanoe, Mr. Lashmar, speak a word for honest ale. 
Time enongh is wasted at Westminster; they may 
well listen to a plea ft>r the source of all right feeling 
and right thinking — amber ale." 

Dyoe soon understood that here, at all events, he 
was not called upon for eloquence or disquisition. 
Martin Blaydes had become rather dull of ear, and 
foond it convenient to do most of the talking himself. 
Now and then he tumed bis sneeze-menacine smile this 
way or that, and a remark always claimed bis courteous 
attention, but in general bis eyes were fixed on the glow 
of the fireolace, wbilst he pursued a humorous ramble 
trom thoa^ht to thought, topic to topic. Evidently of 
local politios he knew nothing, and recked not at all ; 
he seemed to take for granted that Lashmar was about 
to dt in Parliament for Hollin^oni, and that the 
yoang man repreeented lofty principles rarely oombined 
witbjrablio ambition. 

^Ywk may do something; I don't know, I don't 
know. Thii^ are bad, I roar, and likely to be worse. 
We had hopes, Mr. Lashmar, when the world and I 
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were young. In those days there was such a thing as 
zeai for progress — and progress didn't necessanly mean 
money. You know my view of the matter, friend 
Breakspeare. Two causes explain the pass weVe come 
to — the power of women and the t}rranny of finance. 
How does that touch you, Mr. Lashmar ? " 

" Finance — ^yes," Dvce replied. " It's the curse of 
the modern world. But women ? " 

" Yes, yes, the ' monstrous regiment of women,' as 
the old writer hath it. Look at the diseases from 
which we are suffering — materialism and hysteria. 
The one has been intensified and extended, the other 
has newly declared itself, since women came to the 
front. Tso materialist like a woman ; give her a voice 
in the control of things, and good-bye to all our ideals. 
Hard cash, military glory, glittering and clanging 
triumph — ^there be the gods of a woman's heart. 
Thought and talk drowned by a scream; nerves 
worried into fiddle-strings. We had our vain illusion ; 
we were generous in our manly way. *Open the door ! 
Let the women come forth and breathe fresh air! 
Justice for wives, an open field for those who will not 
or cannot wed ! ' We meant well, but it was a letting 
out of the waters. There's your idie lady with the 
pretty &ce, who wants to make laws for the amuse- 
ment of breaking them. ' As a jewel of eold in a 
swine's snout, so is a fair woman without discretion.' 
There's your hard-featured woman, who thinks that 
nobody in the world but she has brains. And our 
homes are tumbling about our heads, because there's 
no one to look alter them. 'One man among a 
thousand have I found, but a woman among all those 
have I not found.' Back with them to nursery and 
kitchen, pantiy and herb-garden! Back with them, 
or we pensh. 

Dyce wore a broad smile. He knew that he hünself 
would have spoken thus had he not been oommitted 
to another way of talking. Breakspeare, too, smiled, 
but with only half-assent; he reserved his bigamous 
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alternativa Martin Blaydes took a long draught firom 
hia beaker, puffed half-a-4ozen rinffs of smoke, and 
pimaed bis diatribe in the same good-natured growl. 

" The iuiy to get rieh — who is so responsible for it as 
the maas of indolent, luxurious, and vain women ? The 
frenzy to become notorious — almost entirely women's 
work. The spirit of reckless ambition in public life — 
encouraged by the sex which has never known the 
meaning of responsibility. Decay of the arts — ^inevit- 
able result of the predominance of little fools who 
never admii«! anything but art in mülineiy. Revival 
of delight in man-slaying — what woman could ever 
reBOBt a uniform ? — Let them be ; let them be. Why 
should they spoil our ale and tobaeco ? Friend Break- 
speare, how's your wife? Now there, Mr. Lashmar, 
tnere is a woman such as I honour ! ' She will do him 
good and not evil all the days of her life.' A woman 
of the by-gone day — ^g^entle but strong, silent and wise. 
' Qive her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gatesi' Mr. Lashmar, your 
beaker Stands empty. So, by the bye, does the jug. 
Mrs. Ricketts 1 " 

The little room contained many books, mostly old 
and such as had seen long aervice. As bis habit was 
when a friend sat with him, Mr. Blaydes presently 
reaohed down a volume, and, on openin^ it, became 
aware of a paasage which sent him mto crowing 
laughter. 

"Ha» ha, friend Breakspeare, here's something for 
thee I Thou art the sophist of our time, and list how 
the old wise man spoke of thy kind. ' They do but 
teach the oollective opinion of the many; tis their 
wiadom, fonooth. I might liken them to a man who 
should study the temper or the desires of a great 
strong beast, which he has to keep and feed ; he leams 
how to approach and handle the creature, also at what 
times and from what causes it is dangerous, or the 
revene, what is the meaning of its several cries, and 
by what sounds it may be soothed or infuriated. 
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Furthermore, when, by constantly living with t^e hu^ 
brüte, he has become perfect in all thid, he calls it 

!)hilosophy, and makes a System or art of it, which 
brthwith he professes. One thing he names honour- 
able, another base ; this good, that evil ; this just, that 
unjust ; all in aocordance with the tastes and wants of 
the great animal, which he has studied from its grunts 
and snarls/ Ha, ha, friend Breakspeare ! Does it 
touch thee ? ' Comes it not something near ? ' Nay, 
nay, take it not in dudgeon ! Tis old Plato who 
speaks." 

" What, I ? " cried the joumaUst gaily. " I'm infinitely 
obliged to you. The passage shall do me jreoman's 
Service — tumed against the enemy. For it is not I 
who speak for the many at Hollingford, as well you 
know. We liberals are the select, the chosen 8pirit& 
The mighty brüte is Toiyism." 

Only the fear of reaching Rivenoak at too late an 
hour constrained Lashmar to rise at length and take 
his leave. 

'* I hope you will let me come and see you again, 
Mr. Blaydes," he exclaimed heartily, as he grasped the 
old man's band. 

'*Here you will commonly find me, Mr. Lashmar, 
after eight o'clock, and if you bear with my whimsies I 
shall thank you for your Company. This ale, I try to 
believe, will last my time. If a Company corrupt it, I 
forswear all fermented liquor, and go to the erave on 
mere element — ' honest water which ne'er left man i' 
the mire.' But I hope better things — ^I hope better 
thinra." 

" And what do you think of Martin ? " asked the 
Journalist, as he and Lashmar walked to the nearest 
place where a vehicle could be obtained for the drive 
to Rivenoak. 

" A fine old cynic !" answered Dyce. " I hope often 
to drink ale with him." 

" Luckily, it doesn't compromise you. Martin belongs 
to no party, and gives no vote. I could teil you a 
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ffood 8(017 aboat bis reception of a canvaaser — a lady, 
by Jore! — at tbe last election; but I'll keep it tili 
we meet again, as you are in a hurry. You have 
put me in spirits, Mr. Lashmar; may it not be long 
oefore I next talk with you. Meanwhile, I dig tbe 
trencbea ! " 

Ale and strong tobaooo, to botb of whicb be was 
nnaocustomed, wrougbt confusindy upon Dyoe's brain 
as he was borne througb the nigot He found himself 
munnuring the name of Constance, and forming a 
resolve to win her to intimacy on the morrow. Yes, 
he liked Gonstance» after all. Then came a memory 
of Martin Blaydes' (Uatribe, and he lauffhed approvingly. 
But Constance was an exception, the best type of 
modern woman. After all, he liked her. 

Amin they two breakCästed together. Dyce gave a 
mirtnful description of bis evenin^» and gaily reported 
Mr. Blaydes' eloquence on the subject of woman. 

On the whole, I agree with bim/' said Constance. 
And I know, of coiuse, that you do.'' 

" Indeed 1 Tou agree with bim ? " 
So does every sensible peraon. But tbe subject 
doesn't interest me. I hate talk about women. We've 
bad enougb of it ; it has become a nuisance— a cant, 
like any other. A woman is a human being, not a ^ 
separate speciea" 

"Why, of oouree!" cried Lashmar. '*Just wbat I 
am always saying." 

"Say it no more/' interrupted bis oompanion. 
** There are plenty of other tbings to talk about 

Wbereupon, she finished her cup of ooffee, nodded 
a leave-taking, and went at a bnsk paoe from the 
room. Djroe oontinued bis meal, meditative, a trifle 
wounded in self-esteent 

Later in tbe moming be saw Constance wbeeling 
forth her biqycle. He ran, and gained her side before 
she bad moonted 

''As you are going out, wby sbouldn't we have a 
«.k-g-h-, %i,. up j,o«r rid. Uü. »onü.,.- 
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"I'm very sorry I can't," Constance answered 
pleasckntlj. '* The exercise is necessaiy for me." 

" But just this once." 

" Impossible ! The moniing is too fine and the 
roads too good." 

She sprang into the saddle and was off — much to 
Dyce's mortmcation. He had not dreamt that she 
could refuse bis request. And he had nieant to talk 
with such generous confidence, such true comradeship ; 
it was even bis Intention to teil Constance that he 
looked more for her sympathy and aid than for that of 
any one eise. Surely this would have been very 
gratifying to her; she could not but have thanked 
bim with real feeling. 

At luncbeon Miss Bride was obviously unrepentant. 
One would have said that it amused her to notice the 
sligbt coldness which Lashmar put into bis manner 
towards her. She had never seemed in better spirits. 

In the aftemoon I>vce was summoned to a private 
interview with Lady Ogram. It took place in an up- 
stairs room he had not yet entered. His bostess sat 
before a wood-fire (though the day was warm), and her 
&ce now and then had a look of suffering, but she 
spoke cbeerfully, and in a tone of much kinoness. 

" Well, have you enjoyed your stay with me ? You 
must come down again presently ; but, in the mean- 
time, you'U be busy. Go and see Mrs. Toplady, and 
get to know all the useful people you can. We shall 
be working here for you, of course. Miss Bride will 
keep you posted about everything." 

The dark eyes, at this moment pain-troubled, were 
reading his coimtenance. 

" I needn't teil you," Lady Ogram continued, " that 
Miss Bride has my entire and perfect confidence. I 
don't think I'm easily deceived in people, and — even 
before she spoke to me of you — I haa made up my 
mind that, in some way or other, she must be given 
a chance of doing something in life. Tou know all 
about her ways of thinking — ^perhaps better than I do." 
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In the pause which followed Dyce was on the point 
of disclaiming this intimacy ; but the drift of Lady 
Ogram 8 talk, exciting his curiosity, prevailed to keep 
him ailent He bent his look, and smiled modestly. 

'* She's one of the few women/' went on his friend, 
^'who do more than they promise. She'U never be 
what is called brilliant. She won't make much of a 
figure in the drawing^-room. But, fi^ve her a chance, 
and she'U do things that people will talk about. She 
has powers of organizing; I don't know whether you 
understand how well she is getting to be known by 
serious workers in the social reform way. There's not 
one of them can write such good letters — teil so much 
in few words. But we must give her a chance — ^you 
and I together." 

Dyce was startled. His smile died away» and, 
involontarily, he tumed a look of surprise on the 
Speaker. 

" You mean," said Lady Ogram, as though answering 
a remonstrance, ** that you know all about that, without 
my telling you. Don't be touchy; you and I can 
understana each other well enough, if we like. What 
I want to let you know is, that I consider she has a 
claim upon ma Not in the ordinary sense. Perhape 
I'm not quite an ordinary woman, and I see things m 
a way of my own. She has a claim upon me, be^use 
sbe*8 one of the few women who have nothing of the 
baby or the idiot in them, and IVe been looKing out 
for that sort all my lifo. If Constance Bride" — the 
voice became slower, as if for emphasis — *' is put into a 
Position of trust, she'U do all that is expected of her. 
There's no particular hurry ; she's young enough still. 
And as for you, youVe got your hands füll." 

Dyce feit so puzzied that he oould not shape a Word. 
One thing was growing clear to him ; but what did the 
old woman mean by a "position of trust"? How 
was Constance to be given her " chance "? And what, 
exactly, was she expected to do ? 

"Well, we've had our talk," said the old lady, 
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moving as if in pain and weariness. " Gk> back to 
town to-night or to-morrow moming, as you like. 
Write to me, mind, as well as to Miss Bride, and let 
me know of all the acouaintances you make. It's just 
possible I may be in London myself nezt month ; it 
depends on several things." 

ohe became dreamy. Dyce, though he would have 
liked to say much, knew not how to express himself ; it 
was piain, moreover, that his hostess had little strength 
to-day. He rose. 

"I think I shall catch the evening train, Lady 
Ogram." 

** Very well. A pleasant joumey ! " 

She gave her band, and Dyce thought it feit more 
skeleton-like than ever. Certainly her visage was more 
cadaverous in line and hue than he had yet seen it. 
Almost before he had tumed away Lady Ogram closed 
her eyes, and lay back with a sigh. 

So here were his prospects settled for him ! He 
was to marry Constance Bride — ander some vague 
conditions which perturbed him almost as much as the 
thought of the marriage itselt Impossible that he 
could have misunderstood. And how had Lady Ogram 
hit upon such an idea ? It was piain as daylight that 
the Suggestion had come from Constance herselt 
Constance had allowed it to bc understood that he and 
she were, either formally or virtually, afBanced. 

He stood appalled at this revelation in a sphere of 
knowledge which he held to be particularly his own. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It was a week after the departure of Dyce Lashmar. 
Lady Ogram had lived in agitation, a State which she 
knew to be the worst possible for her. Several times she 
had taken long drives to call upon acquaintances, a habit 
suspended during the past twelvemonth ; it ezhausted 
her, but she affected to believe that the air and move- 
ment did her good, and met with an outbreak of 
still more dangerous choler the remonstrances which 
her companion at length ventured to make. On theday 
foUowing this characteristic scene, Constance was at 
work in the libraiy, when the door opened, and Lady 
Ogram came in. Walking unsteadily, a grim smile on 
her parchment visage, she advanced and stood before 
the writing-table. 

" I maae a fool of myself yesterday/' sounded in a 
hoUow Yoice, of tremulous intonation. " Is it enough 
for me to say so 7 " 

" Mttch more than I like to hear you say, Lady 
Ogram/' answered Constance, hastening to ^lace a 
cludr for her. " I have been afraid that sometmng had 
hapnened which troubled you." 

"Ifothingat all. The contrary. Look at that photo, 
and teil me what yon think of it " 

It was the portrait of a girl with features finely out- 
Uned, but ratner weak in expression ; a fisuse pleaaant 
to look upon, and at the first glanoe possessinff a quality 
of distinction, which tended however to £aae aa the 
eye searched for its constituents, and to lose itself in an 
ordinaiy prettineas. 
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** I was going to say/' began Constanoe, *' that it 
seemed to remind me of " 

She hesitated. 

«Well? Ofwhat?" 

" Of your own portrait in the dining-room. Yeß, I 
think there is a resemblance, though far-away." 

Lady Ogram smiled with pleasure. The portrait 
referred to was a painting made of her soon after her 
marriage, when she was in the jprime of her beauty ; 
not good as a work of art, and doing much less than 
justice to the full-blooded vigour of the woman as she 
then lived, but still a picture that drew the eye and 
touched the &ncy. 

« No doubt you are right. This girl is a grand-niece 
of mine, my brother's son's daughter. I oidy heard of 
her a week ago. She is Coming to see me." 

Constance now understood the significance of Mr. 
Eerchever's visit, and the feverish State of mind in 
which Lady Ogram had since been living. She feit no 
touch of sympathetic emotion, bat smiled as if the 
announcement greatly interested her ; and in a sense 
it did. 

*' I can quite understand your impatience to see her." 

« Tes, but one shouldn't make a fool of oneself An 
old fool's worse than a young one. Don't think I build 
my hopes on the girl. I wrote to her, and she has 
written to me, not a bad sort of letter; but I know 
nothing about her, except that she has been well enough 
educated to pass an examination at London University. 
That means somethinc;, I suppose, doesn't it ? " 

** Certainly it does, ' answered Constance, noting a 
pathetic self-subdual in the olH lady's look and tone. 
" For a girl, it means a good deaL" 

" You think so ? " The bony hands were restless and 
tremulous; the dark eyes glistened. "It isn't quite 
ordinaiy, is it ? But then, of course, it teils nothing 
about her character. She is Coming to stay for a day 
or two — Coming on Saturday. If f don't like her, no 
harm's done. Back she goes to her people, that's all — 
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her mothei^s fiunily — ^I know nothing about them, and 
care less. At all events, sbe looks endurable, don't you 
think?" 

" Moch more than that/' said Constanoe. " A very 
nioe ffirl, I sbould imagine." 

*' Ha ! Tou mean tbat 7 Of course you do, or you 
wouldn't say it But tben, if sbe's onlv a ' nioe girl !' — 
poob ! Sbe ougbt to be more tban tbat. Wbat's tbe 
use of a pbotograpb ? Eyery pboto ever taken of me 
made me look a simpering idiot." 

TbiB was by no means trae, but Lady Osram had 
always been a bad sitter to the camera, and had de- 
Rtroyed moet of its results. The oil painting in the 
dining-room sbe regarded with a moderate oomplacency. 
Many a time during the latter years of witbering and 
enfeeblement her memoiy had tumed to tbat shining 
head in marble, which was bidden away amid half a 
oentury's dust under the roof at Rivenoak. There, 
and tbere only» survived tbe glorv of her youth, wben 
not the (Buoe aione, but all her faultless body, made tbe 
arUst's rapture. 

" Well/ sbe said abruptly, " youll see tbe girl. Her 
name is May Tomalin. You're not obliged to like her. 
Tou're not obliged to teil me what you think of her. 
Most likely I sban*t ask you. — By tbe bye, I had a 
letter from Dvce Lashmar this moming." 

" Indeed 7 said tbe otber, with a careless smila 

^ I like bis wa^ of writing. It's straightforward and 
sharp cttt, like bis talk. A man wbo means what he 
„ys, and knows how to say it ; thafs a great deal 
now*a-day& 

Constanoe assented with all trood-bumour to Lady 
OgnuD's pmiBe. 

" Tou most answer bim for me/' the old lady oon- 
tinued " No need, of course, to show me what you 
write ; jost put it into a letter of your own." 

** I hanllv think I shall be writing to Mr. Lashmar," 
said Miss Bride, veiy quietly. 

"Do you mean tbat?" 
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Their eyes met, and Constance bore the other's gaze 
without flmchiDg. 

I: " We are not such ereat friends, Lady Ogram. You 
will remember I toTd you that I knew him but 
slightly." 

** All right. It has nothing to do with nie, whether 
you're friends or not. You can answer as my secre- 
tary, I suppose ? " 

And I^y O^ram, with her uncertain, yet not un- 
dignißed, footful, went straightway from the room. 
There was a suspicion of needless sound as the door 
closed behind her. 

Constance sat for a minute or two in a very rigid 
attitude, displeasure manifest on her Ups. She aid not 
find it easy to get to work again, and when the time 
came for her bicycle ride, she was in no mind for it» but 
preferred to sit over a book. At luncheon Lady Ogram 
mclined to silence. Later in the day, however, they 
met on the ordinary terms of mutual understanding, 
and Constance, after speaking of other thinffs, asked 
whether she should write Lady Ogram's reply to Mr. 
Lashmar. 

" Mr. Lashmar ? Oh, I have written to him myself," 
Said the old lady, as if speaking of a matter without 
importance. 

Three days went by, and it was Saturday. Lady 
Ogram came down earlier than usual this moming, but 
did not know how to occupy herseif; she fretted at the 
rainy sky which kept her within doors ; she tried to 
talk with her secretary of an important correspondence 
they had in band (it related to a projected society for 
the invigoration of village life), but her thoughts were 
too obviously wandering. Since that dialogue in the 
library, not a word regarding Miss Tomalin had escaped 
her ; all at once she said : 

*' My niece is due here at four this aftemoon." 

Constance smiled attentively. 

'* I want you to be with me when she comes into the 
room. You won't forget that ? " 
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Never before had Constance seen the old autocrat 
suffering from nervousness ; it was doubtful whetber 
any one at any time had enjoyed the privilege. Strange 
to say, this abnormal state of things had no ill-eifect 
upon Lady Ojgpram's temper; she was remarkably mild, 
and for once in her life seemed to feel it no indiraity to 
stand in need of moral support Long before the time 
for Miss Tomalin's arrival, she estabUshed herseif on 
her throne amid the drawin^-room verdure. Constance 
tried to calm her by readmg aloud, but this the old 
lady soon found unendurable. 

" I wonder whether the train will be late ? '* she said. 
" No doubt it will ; did you ever know a train punctual? 
It may be half-on-hour late. The railwavs are scan- 
dalously managed. They ought to be taken over by 
the Government." 

" I don't think that would improve matters/' said the 
secretary, glad of a discussion to relieve the tedium. 
She, too, was growing nervous. 

" Nonsense ! Of course it would." 

Constance launched into aigument, and talked for 
talking's sake. She knew that her companion was not 
listening. 

" It's four o'clock/' exclaimed Lady Ogram presently. 
" Thcre may be an accident with the brougham. Leg- 
gett sometimes drives veiy carelessly ' — no more 
prudent coachman existed — "and the state of the 
roads about here is perfectly scandalous " — they were 
as good roods as any in England. '' What noise was 
that ? " 

" I heard nothing." 

'* I've often noticed that you are decidedly duU of 
hearing. Has it always been so ? You ought to 

consult a what are the men called who see to 

one's ears?" 

Lady Ogram was growing less amiable» and with 
moch ado Constance restramed herself from a tart 
reply. Three minutes more, and the atmosphere of 
the room would have become dangerously electric. 
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But before two minutes had elapsed, the door opened, 
and a colourless domestic voice announced: 

"MissTomalin." 

There entered very mach the kind of figure that 
Constance had ezpected to see; a young lady some- 
thing above the middle height, passably, not well, 
dressed, moving quickly and not ungracefuUy, but with 
perceptible lack of that self-posseesion which is the 
social testimonial. She wore a new trayellmg costume, 
fawn-coloured, with a slightly inappropriate hat (too 
trimmy) and brown shoes which over-asserted them- 
selves. Her collar was of the npright sort, just tumed 
down at the comers ; her tie, an ill-made little bow of 
red. About her neck hung a pair of eye-glasses ; to 
her waist were attached a snver pencil-case and 
a small ivory paper-knife. The face corresponded 
fairly well with its Photographie presentment so long 
stucfied by Lady Ogram, and so well remembered by 
Constance Bride ; its colour somewhat heightened, and 
the features mobile under nervous stress, it offered a 
more noticeable resemblance to that ancestral portrait 
in the dining-room. 

Lady Ogram had risen ; she took a tremulous step or 
two from the throne, and spoke in a voice much more 
senile than its wont. 

" I am glad to see you, May — glad to see you. This 
is my friend and secretary, Miss Bride, whom I men- 
tioned to you." 

Constance and the new-comer bowed, hesitated, shook 
hands. Miss Tomalin had not yet spoken; she was 
smiling timidly, and casting quick glances about the 
room. 

" Tou had an easy joumey, I hope," said Miss Bride, 
aware that the old lady was sinidng breathless and 
feeble into her chair. 

" Oh, yes. Such a short distance ! " 

Miss Tomalin's utterance was not markedly pro- 
vincial, but distinct from that of the London drawmg- 
room ; the educated speech of the ubiquitous middle- 
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class, with a note of individuality which promised to 
eommand itself better in a few minutes. The voice 
was agreeable, soft and clear. 

'* You had no difficulty in finding the carriage ? " said 
Lady Ogram, speaking with obvious effbrt. 

" Oh, none wnatever, thank you ! So kind of you to 
send it for me." 

" I wanted to see you for a moment, as soon as you 
arrived. Now they shall take you to your room. Come 
down again as soon as you like ; we will have tea." 

" Thank you ; that will be very nice," 

Miss Tomalin stood up, looked at the plants and 
flowers about her, and added in a voice already niore 
courageous : 

'^What a charming room! Green is so very good 
for the eyea" 

''Are vonr eyes weak?" inquired Lady Ogram, 
solicitously. 

" Oh, not really weak," was the rapid answer. (Miss 
Tomalin spoke more ouickly as she gained confidence.) 
"I use glasses when I am studying or at the piano, 
but they're not aduaJly necessary. Still, I have been 
advised to be careful. Of course I read a great deaL'* 

There was a spontaneity, a youthfiil vivacity, in her 
manner, which saved it from the charge of conceit. 
She spoke with a naive eamestness pleasantly relieved 
by the smile in her ^y eyes, and by somethmg in the 
pose of her head which suggested latent modesty. 

" I know you are a great Student," said Lady Ogram, 
regaiding her amiably. '' But run and take off your 
hat, and come back to tea." 

She and Constance sat together, silent. They did 
not exchanffe glances. 

** Well ? sounded at length from the throne, a 
tentative monosyllable. 

Constance looked up. She saw that Lady Ogram 
was satiflfied, happy. 

" Fm glad Miss Tomalin was so punctual," was all 
she coald find to say. 
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" So am L But we were talking about your deaf- 
ness : you must have it seen to. Toung people now-a- 
days ! They can't hear, they can't see, they have no 

teeth " 

" Miss Tomalin, I noticed, has excellent teeth." 
"She takes after me in that. Her eyes, too, are 

§ood enough, but she bas wom them out abready. 
he'll have to stop that reading ; I'm not going to have 
her blind at thirty. She didn't seem to be dea^ did 
she?" 

" No more than I am, Lady Ogram." 

" You are not deaf? Then why did you say you 
were ? " 

" It was you, not I, that said so," answered Constance, 
with a laugL 

"And what do you think of her?" asked Lady 
Ogram sharply. 

"I think her interesting," was Miss Bride's reply, 
the Word bearing a sense to her own thouffht not quite 
identical with that which it conveyed to the hearer. 

" So do I. She's very young, but none the worse for 
that. You think her interestmg, so do L" 

Constance noticed that Lady Oc^ram's talk to-day had 
more of the characteristics of ola age than ordinaiüy, 
as though, in her great satisfeu^tion, the mind relaxed 
and the tongue inclined to babble. Though May was 
absent less than a quarter of an hour the old lady 
waxed impatient. 

" I hope she isn't a looking-glass girl. But no, that 
doesn't seem likely. Of course young people must 
think a little about dress. Oh, here she comes at last." 

Miss Tomalin had made no change of dress, beyond 
laying aside her hat and jacket. One saw now that 
she had plenty of light-brown hair, naturally crisp and 
easily lendinff itself to efifective arrangement. It was 
coiled and plaited on the top of her head, and rippled 
airily above her temple& The eyebrows were darker 
of hue, and accentuated the most pleasantly expres- 
sive part of her pbysiognomy, for when she smiled it 
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waa much more the eyes than the Ups which drew 
attention. 

"Come and sit here, May," said Ladv Ogmm, in- 
dicating a chair near the throne. " Tou re not tired ? 
Yon don't easily get tired, I hope ? '* 

** Oh, not yexy easily. Of course I make a point of 
physical exercise ; it is a part of rational education." 

" Do you cycle ? " aakea Constance. 

" Indeed I do I The day before yesterday I rode thirty 
milea Not scorching, von know ; that's weak-minded. 

Lady Ogram seemea to be reflecting as to whether 
ehe was glad or not that her relative rode the bicycle. 
She asked whether May had brought her machine. 

** No," was the airy reply ; " l'm not a slave to it" 

The other nodded approval, and watched May as she 
manipulated a tea-cup. Talk ran on trivialities for a 
while. The new-comer still cast curious fflances abont 
the room, and at moments stole a quick Observation 
of her companiona She was not entirely at ease; 
self-consciousness appeared in a furtive change of 
attitude from time to time; it might have been re- 
marked, too, that she kept a guard upon her phrasing 
and her pronunciation, emphasizing certain words with 
a sort of academic jpedantry. Perhans it was this 
which caused Lady Ogram to ask at length whether 
she still worked for examinations. 

" No, I have quite given that up," May replied, with 
an air of well-weighed finaUty. " I found that it led 
to one-sidedness — to narrow aim& It's all very well 
when one is very young. I shouldn't like to restrict mv 
study in that way now. The problems of modern liie 
are so fall of interest There are so many books that 
it is a duty to read — a positive duty ; and one finds so 
much practical work." 

"Whatsortof work?" 

'^ Li the social direction. I take a great interest in 
the condition of the poor." 

" Really I " exciaimed Lady Ogram. " Wbat do you 
do?" 
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** We have a little society for eztending civilization 
among the Ignorant and the neglected. Just now we 
are trying to teach them how to make use of the free 
library, to direct their choice of books. I must teil 
ou that a favourite study of mine is Old English, and 
'm sure it would be so eood if our working-classes 
could be brought to read Chaucer and Langland and 
Wyclif and so on. One can't expect them to study 
foreign languages, but these old writers would serve 
them for a sort of philological training, which has such 
an ezcellent effect on the mind. I know a &mily — 
shockingly poor, Uving, four of them, in two rooms— 
who have promised me to give an hour every Sunday to 
' Piers the Plowman ' ; I have made them a present of 
the little Clarendon Press edition, which has excellent 
notes. Presently I shall set them a little examination 
paper, very simple of course." 

Miss Bride's oountenance was a study of subdued 
expression. Lady Ogram, who probabiy had never 
heard of * Piers the Plowman/ glanced inquiringly at 
her secretary, and seemed to suspend judgment. 

" We, too, take a good deal of interest in that kind 
of thing," she remarked. " I see that we shall under- 
stand each other. Do your relatives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rooke, work with you?" 

"They haven't quite the same point of view," said 
Miss Tomalin, smiling indulgently. '' I'm afraid they 
represent rather the old way of thinking about the 
poor — the common-sense way they call it ; it means, as 
fiu* as I can see, not thinking much about the poor at 
all. Of course I try to make them understand that 
this is ne^lect of duty. We have no right whatever to 
live in enjoyment of our privileges and pay no heed to 
those less fortunate. Every educated person is really a 
missionaiy, whose duty it is to go forth and spread the 
light. I feel it so strongly that I could not, simply 
eotdd not, be satisfied to nursue mv own culture; it 
seems to me the worst kind of selfishness. The other 
day I went, on the business of our society, into a 
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dreadfully poor home, where the people, I'm sore, often 
Buffer from hunger. I oouldn't give money — for one 
thing I have very little, and then it's so demoralizing, 
and one never knows whether the people will he 
offended — ^but I Bat down and told the poor woman all 
about the Prologae to the Canterbuiy Tales, and you 
can't think how interested she was, and how grateful ! 
It quite brightened the day for her. One feit one had 
done 9ame good." 

There was silence. Lady Ogram looked admirinffly 
at the girl. If any one eise had talked to her in this 
way no vehemence of lan^age would have sufficed to 
expreBB her scom; but in May Tomalin such ideals 
seemed to her a very amiable trait. She was anxious 
to see eveiythin^ May said or did in a favourable lieht. 

" Have you tned the effect of music ? " asked Uon- 
stance gravely, when Miss Tomalin chanced to regard 
her. 

"Oh, we haven't forgotten that. Next winter we 
bope to ffive a few concerts in a school-room. Of course 
it must be really ffood music ; we shan't have anything 
of a populär kind, at least we shan't if my view pre- 
vails. It isn't our object to amutie people ; it would be 
really humiliating to play and sing the kind of things 
the ignorant poor like. We want to tndn their in- 
telli^ence. Some of our friends say it will be absurd 
to give them classical music, which will weary and dis- 
oontent them. But they must be made to understand 
that their weariness and disoontent is rarang. We have 
to show them how bad and poor their taste is, that they 
may Btrive to develop a higher and nobler. I, for one, 
shall utterly decline to have anything to do with the 
concerts if the programme doesn't consiBt exdusively 
of the really great — ^Bach and Beethoven and so on. 
Don't you agree with me 7 " 

" In principle,*' replied Lady Ogram, " certainly. We 
Bhall have lots of thmgs to talk about, I see." 

" I delight in talking about serious things," cried May. 

But Laay Ogram's physical strength was not equal 
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to the excitement she had gone through. Long before 
dinner-time her voice utterly failed, and she had no 
choice bat to withdraw into privacy, leaving Constance 
Bride to play the hostess. Alone with a companion 
of not mach more than her own age Miss Tomalin 
manifested relief ; she began to move about, looking at 
things with frank curiosity, and talking in a more 
girlish way. The evening was cloudy, and did not 
tempt forth, but May asked whether they could not 
walk a little in the garden. 

" This is a beautifulplace. I shall enjoy myself here 
tremendously I And it s all so unexpected. Of course 
you know, Miss Bride, that I had never heaid of Lady 
Ogram until a few days ago ? " 

" Yes, I have heard the story." 

" Do let US get our hats and run out. I want to see 
eveiything." 

They went into the earden, and May, whilst delight- 
ing in all she saw, asked a multitude of questions about 
her great-aunt. It was only in the inteuectnal domain 
that she evinced pretentionsness and grew grandilo- 

äuent; talking of her private affairs she was very 
irect and simple, with no inclination to unhealthy 
ways of thought. She spoke of her birth in Canada, 
and her childish recollections of that country. 

" I used to be rather sorry that we had come back 
to England, for the truth is I don't much care for 
Northampton, and I have never been quite comfortable 
with my relatives there. But now, of course, eveiy- 
thing is dififerent. It seems a great pity that I should 
have had such a relative as Lady Ogram and known 
nothing about it, doesn't it ? Strange how the branches 
of a family lose sight of each other. Can you teil me 
Lady Ogram's age?" 

Constance replied that it was not fiu* fix>m eighty. 

" Beally I should have taken her for older stm. She 
seems very nice ; I think I shall like her. I wonder 
whether she will ask me often to Rivenoak ? Do you 
know whether she means to ? " 
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When she came down after dressing for diimer, Con- 
stance found Miss Tomalin in the dining-room, standing 
before her great-aunt's portiait. 

"Surely that isn't — can that be Lady Ogram?" 
exclaimed the girl. 

" Tes ; more than fifty years ago." 

** Do you know, I think she was rather like me ! " 

Constance smiied, and said that there was certainly 
a fiunilv resemblance. It appeared more strongly in 
the girrs &ce, attired as she now was, her neck at 
liberty from the white linen collar, and her features 
cast into relief by a dress of dark material. Having 
feit a little apprehensive about the young lad/s even- 
ing garb, Constance was surprised to find that it erred 
if anything on the side of simplicity. Though, for 
several reasons, not at all predisposed to like Miss 
Tomalin, she began to feel her prejudice waning, and 
by the end of dmner they were conversing in a very 
mendly tone. May chatted of her friends at North- 
ampton, and several times mentioned a Mr. Yabslev, 
whom it was evident she held in much esteem. mx. 
Tabsley, it appeared, was the originator of the society 
for civilizing the i^orant poor ; Mr. Tabsley lectured 
on very large subjects, and gave readings from very 
seiious authors ; Mr. Tabsley believed in the glorious 
destinies of the human race, especially of that branch 
of it known as Anglo-Sazon. 

"He is an elderhr ^entleman?" asked Constance, 
with a half-smile of mischief 

"Old! oh, dear no! Mr. Tabsley is only about 
thirty — ^not quite that, I think." 

And May suddenly tumed to talk of Browning, whom 
she feit it a *" positive duty'* to know firom end to end. 
Had Miss Bride leally mastered ' Soidello ' ? " 

"I never tried to," Constance answered. "Why 
should I worty about unintelligible stuff that would 
give me no pleasnre even if I could nnderstand it ? " 

" Oh I oh ! daiCi speak like that ! " cried the other 
dis trc s sf ully. '' I'm sure you don't mean it ! " 
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''I care veiy Utile for poetry of any Idnd/' said 
CoDstance, in all sincerity. 

"Oh, how I grieve to hear that! But then, of 
course, we all have our special interests. Yours is 
ficience, I know. I've worked a c^ood deal at science ; 
of course one can't possibly nefflect it ; it's a simple 
duty to make oneself as many-sided as possible, don't 
you think ? Just now Tm giving half-an-hour before 
breakÜEist every day to Huzle/s book on the Cray- 
fish. Mr. Tabsley suggested it to me. Not long ago 
he was in corresponaence with Huxley about some- 
thing, I don't quite know what, but he takes a great 
interest in Evolution. Of course you know that voTume 
on the Crayfish ? " 

*' I'm afraid I don't. Tou arrange your day, I see, 
veiy methodically." 

"Oh, without method nothing can be done. Of 
course I have a time-table. I try to put in a great 
many things, but I'm sure it's no use sitting down to 
any study for less than half-an-hour, do you think so ? 
At present I can onlv give half-an-hour to Herbert 
Spencer — I think I shau have to cut out my folk- 
lore to make more time for him. Tet folk-lore is so 
fascinating ! Of course you delight in it ? " 

« I never had time for it at all," replied Constance. 

"Just now I'm quite excited about ghost-worship. 
Mr. Tabsley doesn't think it is sufficient to ezplain the 
origin of religious ideas." 

" Mr. Tabsley " remarked Constance, *' has pronounced 
opinions on most things ? " 

" Oh, he is very wide, indeed. Veiy wide, and very 
thorough. There's no end to the examinations he has 
passed. He's thinkinfi; of taking the D.Litt. at London ; 
it's awfullv stiff, you mow." 

When they parted, about eleven o'clock, Miss Tomalin 
went up-staun humming a passage from a Beethoven 
Sonata ; she declared herseif enchanted with her room, 
and hoped she might wake early to make the Coming 
day all the longer. 
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At ten next moniing Constanoe was summoned to 
the upHstain room, where Lady Ogram sometimes sat 
when neither so unwell as to stay in bed nor quite well 
enough to come down. A bad nifi;ht had left the old 
lady with a ehastly viaage, but sne smiled with grim 
joyfubiefis as her secretaiy entered. 

" Come, I want you to teil me what you talked about. 
Where is she now ? What is ehe doin^ ? " 

'* Miss Tomalin is in the library, rejoicing among the 
books." 

"She is yery intellectual/' said Lady 0mm. "1 
never knew any one so keen about knowledge. But 
what did you talk about last night ? " 

" Of very many things. Ca^ula and Northampton, 
religion and cra^sh, Huxley and — ^Yabsley." 

"Yabelev? Who's Yabsley?" 

** A gentleman of Northampton, a man of light and 
leading, a great friend of Miss Tomalin's." 

''An old man, I suppose?" asked Lady Ogram, 
sharply. 

" Not quite thirty." 

** But married ? Of course married ? " 

** I didn't ask ; but I £uicy not." 

Lady Ogram flushed, and feil into extreme agitation. 
Why had she not been told about this Tabsley ? Why 
had not that ass, that idiot Kerchever made inquiries 
and heard about him ? This very moming she would 
write him a violent letter. What, May was engaged ? 
To a man called Tabslejr ? 

Constance, as soon as interpoeition was possible, pro- 
tested asainst this over-hasty view of the matter. She 
did not K>r a moment think that May was engaged, and, 
after all, Mr. Tabsley might even be marriecL 

" Then wh^," cried Lady Ogram, furiously, " did you 
begin by terrifying me ? Did you do it on purpose 7 
If I thoaght 80, 1 would send you packing about your 
business this moment 1" 

Constanoe, who had not yet taken a seat, drew back 
a few Steps. Her &oe darkened. With hands clasped 
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behind her back, she regarded the raging old autociat 
ooldly and stemly. 

"If you wish it, Lady Ogram, I am quite ready 
to go." 

Their eyes encountered Lady Ogram was quiver- 
ing» mumbling, caspine ; her look feil. 

'* Sit down/' sne said, imperatively. 

" I am afraid/' was Miss Bride's reply, ** we had 
better not talk whilst you are feeling so unwelL" 

"Sit down, I teil you. I wasn't unwell at all tili 
you made me so. Who is this Tabsley? Some low 
shopkeeper? Some paltry clerk?" 

The old lady knew very well that Constance Bride 
would never tremble before her. It was this proudly 
inde])endent spirit, unyieldin^ as her own, and stronger 
still in that it never lost seu-command, which had so 
established the clergyman's daughter in her respect 
and confidence. Tet ner domineering instinct now and 
then prompted her to outrage the dignity she admired, 
and her invariable defeat was a new satisfaction when 
she calmly looked back upon it. 

"Tou mustn't mind me" she said presently, when 
Constance had quietlv refused to make conjectures 
about the subject under discussion. '' Isn't it natural 
enough that I should be upset when I hear such news 
as this? I wanted to have a talk with May this 
moming, but now " 

She broke off, and hun^ her head gloomily. 

" In your position," said Constance, " I should find 
out by a simple inquiry whether Miss Tomalin is 
engaged or likely to be. She will answer, I am sure, 
readOy enough. She doesn't seem to be at all reticent." 

" Of oourse I shall do so ; thank you for the advice 
all the same. Would you mind bringing her up here ? 
If you prefer it I will ring." 

Scrupulousness of this kind always foUowed when 
Lady Ogram had behaved ill to her secretary. The 
smile with which Constance responded was a ratification 
of peace. Li a few minutes the old lady and May 
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were chatting together, alone, and withont difficulty 
the great doubt was solved. 

"Pm thinking of going to London for a week or 
two " — thuB Lac^ Ogram approached the point — " and 
I should rather like to take you with me." 

" It's veiy kind of you," said May, with joy in her eyes. 

"But I want to know whether you are quite in- 
dependent Is there any one, besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Rooke, that you would have to consult about it ? " 

" No one whatever. Tou know that I am long since 
of a^, Lady Ogram." 

'' ff you like, address me as your aunt. It*s simpler, 
you know." 

" Certainly I will. I am quite free, aunt." 

" Good. I may take it for granted, then, that you 
have formed no ties of any kind ? " 

May shook her head, smiling as though at a thought 
which the words suggested, a thought not unpleasing, 
bat not at all difficult to dismiss. Thereupon Lady 
Ogram began to talk freely of her projecta 

'* I shall go up to town m a fortmght — at the end of 
this month. Of course you must have some things, 
dressee and so on. I'U see to that; it's my afiSedr. 
Before we leave Rivenoak I should like you to meet a 
few people, my friends at Hollingford particularly, but 
in a yery quiet way ; I shall ask them to lunch with us, 
most likely. Shall you want to go back to Northampton 
before leaving for London ? " 

^ Oh, it isn't at all necessary," answered May, with 
sprightliest readiness. " I haven't brought many things 
with me» but I conld send " 

"Ab for clothing, don't trouble; that's my aflhir. 
Then we'll settle that you stay on with me for the 
presentw And now teil me — how do you Uke Miss 
Bride } " 

''Oh, very much indeed! I'm sure we shall soon 
quite understand each other." 

" Tm glad to hear that ; I hope you will. I may teil 
you that I have a very high opinion indeed of Miss 
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Bride, and that there's no one in whom I put more 
confidenoe." 

" Will she go to London with us ? " 

"Certainly. I couldn't get on without her help." 

May was delighted. The prospect of living alone 
with her great-aunt, even in London, had mingled a 
little uneasiness with her joyful anticipation. Now 
she abandoned herseif to high spirits, and talked untU 
Lady Ogram began to have a headache. For an hour 
before mncheon they drove out tosether, May still 
gossiping, her aged relative now ana then attentive, 
Dut for the most part drowsily musing. 

That afbemoon, when an hour or two of sleep had 
somewhat restored her, Lady Ogram sketched several 
letters for her secretaiy to write. Pausing at len^h, 
she looked at Miss Bride, and for the first ' time 
addressed her by her personal name. 

"Constance." 

The other respondedwith a pleasedand gratified smile. 

** From Mr. Lashmar's talk of him, what sort of idea 
have you formed of Lord Dymchurch ? " 

" äather a vague one, I'm afraid. I have heard him 
only casually mentioned." 

" But Mr. Lashmar has a high opinion of him ? He 
thinks him a man of good principles ? " 

" Undoubtedly. A very honourable man." 

" So I hear from other sources/' said Lady Ogram. 
'* It's probably true. I should rather like to know 
Lord iJhnnchurch. He would be an interesting man to 
know, aon't you think ? " 

As not infrequently happened, their eyes met in a 
mute interchange of thought. 

" Interesting — ^yes," repued Constancei slowly. And 
she added, pressing the nib of her pen on her finger- 
nail, " They say he doesn't marry just because he is 
poor and honourable." 

'' It's possible," Lady Ogram rejoined, and, afber a 
moment's reflection, said in an absent voice that the 
da/s correspondence was finished. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Thoügh Mra. Toplady seldom roee much before mid- 
day» it was not the mere luzuiy of repoee that kept 
her in her Chamber. As a ruie she awoke from 
ezoellent sleep at eight o'clock. A touch on the 
eleotric button near her band summoned a maid, who 
aj^ieared witb tea, the moming's post, and a mass of 
pnnted matter: newspapers, reviews, maffazines, 
Tolumes, which had arrivea by vanous channeu since 
noon on the previous day. Apparatus of perfected 
ingenaity, speedily attached to the bed, enabled her 
to read or write in any position that she found easiest. 
First of all she went through her letters, always 
numeroos, never disqoieting — for Mrs. Toplady had no 
personal attachments which could for a moment disturb 
ner pulse, and her financial security stood on the firmest 
attamable basia Such letters as demanded a renly 
ahe answered at once, and with brevity which in her 
hands had become an art. Anpeals for money, public 
or private, she carefuUy considered, responding with a 
cheque only when she saw some distinct advantage — 
such as prestige or infinence — ^to be gained by the 
pecuniaiy aacnfice. Another touch on the button, 
and theie entered a gracefol woman of discreet visage, 
witii whom Hn. Toplady held ooUoquy for half-an-hour ; 
in that time a vast variety of concems, personal, 
domestic mundane, was discussed and set in order. 
Left to herseif again, Mrs. Toplady took up the news- 

Cpers; thenoe she passed to the bulkier periodicals; 
itlv, to Uterature in volume. Her manner of reading 
betokened the quick-witted woman who sees at a glance 
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the thing ehe cares for, and refuses to spend a moment 
OD anvtUng not immediately attractive. People mar- 
velled at the extent of her acquaintance with current 
writing ; in truth, she never read a book, but skimmed 
the pages just sufficiently for her amusement and her 
social credit. In the world of laborious idleness Mrs. 
Toplady had a repute for erudition ; she was serionsly 
spoken of as a studious and leam^ woman» and this 
estimate of herseif she inclined to accept. Having 
daily opportunity of observing the &thomle6s ignotance 
of polite persons, she made it her pride to keep abreast 
witn the day's culture. Genuine curiosity, too, supplied 
her with a motive, for she had a certain thin, supple, 
restless intelligence, which took wide surveys of super- 
ficial life, and was ever seeking matter for mirth or 
scom in the doin^ of men. 

Her first mamage was for love. It cost her seven 
years of poverty and wretchedness ; it cost her, more- 
over, all the ideals of her youth, and made her a 
scheming cynic. Having, by natural power and great 
good fortiune, got the world at her feet, she Doth 
enjoyed and despised what seemed to her to have been 
won so easily. The softer emotions were allowed no 
place in her nature ; by careful self-discipline she had 
enabled herseif whoUy to disregard the unnappy side of 
life. to pasB without the least twinge of sympathy all 
human sorrows and pains. If reminded of them 
against her will, she hardened herseif with the bitter 
memoiy of her early years, when, as she said, she had 
suffered quite enough for one lifetime. The habit of 
her mind was to regard existence as an entertainine 
fipectacle. She had a most comfortable seat, and 
nattered herseif that few people could appreciate so 
well as she the comedy going on before her. When she 
foimd an opportunity for intervention ; when, with little 
or no trouble to herseif, she could rearrange a scene 
or prepare a novel Situation, so much the better was she 
pleased, and all the more disdain did she feel for the 
nissy, pompous mortals who were so easily manipulated. 
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At present she had her eres upon a personage who 
amusea her considerably. Ue answerea to the name 
of Dvce Lashmar.and feil under the eeneral description 
of charlatan. Not for a moment nad Mrs. Toplady 
been in doubt as to thifi Classification; but Dyce 
Lashmar was not quite an ordinaiy charlatan, and 
seemed to be worth the observing. She meant to 
know him thoroughly, to understand what he really 
aimed at — whether he harboured merely a gross design 
on Lady Ogram's wealth, or in truth believed himself 
strong enouffh to win a place among those grave 
comeoians who rule the world. He was a very young 
man; he had not altogether got rid of youth's in- 
^enuousness; if his ideas wero his own (she doubted 
it) he had evidently a certain mental equipment, which 
would aid him — up to a certain point; in any case, 
he excelled in intellectual plausibility. Perhaps he 
might get into Parliament ; for the amusement of the 
thing, sne would tiy to help him in that direction. 
And, on retuming from Rivenoak, she had at once 
beffun to spread rumours of a " Coming man/' a new 
light in the jpolitical world, that it behoved one to keep 
an eye on. So aeldom did Mrs. Toplady risk her reputa- 
tion by rash prophecy, that those who heard of Mr. 
Lashmar were disposed to take him with all serious* 
ness. Certain of Mrs. Toplady's intimates begged, and 
were promised, the privile^e of meeting him. To that 
end, a ceremonious evening was appointed in Pont 
Street 

Meanwhile, Lashmar had called, and met with a very 
mcious reception. He was bidden to luncheon on a 
aay in the same week. On arriving, he found with 
surprise that he was the sole guest. 

" I wanted to have a real talk with you/' said the 
hostess, as she received him in her magnincent drawing- 
room. '' I have been thinking a great deal about things 
you said at Rivenoak." 

Her fire of glanoes perceived that the young man, 
though agreeamy touched and füll of expectancy, was 
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to a certain extent on bis guard. He, too, do doubt, 
bad power of reading faces» of diBceming motives. Sbe 
did not desire bim to be too £sM^ile a victim of cajoleiy; 
it would take from tbe interest sbe feit in bis ambitions. 
At table tbey talked at first of bio-sociologj, Mrs. 
Topladji witb tbe adroitness wbicb distinguisbed ber, 
seeming tborougbly to grasp a subject of wbich sbe 
knew notbing, and wbich, if sbe bad tried to tbink 
about it, woiild bave bored ber unspeakably. But sbe 
soon diverged to tbings personal, spoke of people wbom 
sbe wisbea Lasbmar to meet, and asked wbetber a date 
sbe bad in mind would suit bis oonvenience. 

" I tbink you know Lord Dymcburcb ? " 

" Very well," answered Dyce blandly. 

" I sbould like to meet bim. I bave beard be is most 
interesting." 

" He certainly is," said Lasbmar, " but no man is so 
bard to get bold of. I never yentured to try to take 
bim anywbere; be very mucb dislikes meeting 
strangers." 

« Teil me about bim, will you ? " 

Dyoe could speak only of Lord Dymcburcb's personal 
and mental cbaracteristics ; of bis circumstances be 
knew notbing more tban oould be gatbered &om 
rumour. 

"Let me make a Suggestion," said Mrs. Toplady» 
witb a flatteringly intimate air. " Suppose you give 
a quiet little dinner to a few of your Mends, say at one 
of tbe restaurants. Don't you tbink Lord Dymcburcb 
migbt be willing to come ? If I may propose myself — '* 
Tbe roguisb smile was lost in a radiant arcbness. 
" Half-a-dozen of us— just to talk over tbe political 
Situation." 

Lasbmar looked deligbted. Li reality be was seized 
witb anzious tbougbt as to^wbom be could invite for 
sucb an important occasion. Äs is commonly tbe case 
witb men of great self-esteem and modest resouroes, be 
bad made friends witb tbe poorer and less ambitious of 
bis aoquaintancea, and tbese were not tbe sort of people 
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to present either to Mrs. Toplady or to Lord Dymchurch. 
Howeyer» he knew a man pretty well placed in the 
Home Office. He knew abo 

'* Would you like to ask our friend Mrs. Woolstan ? " 
let fiJl the hoeteas, shooting one swift glance at his busy 
foxehead. 

" Ye8— certainly." 

''She's charminK," pursued Mrs. Toplady, with her 
kindoBt air, '' and Tm sure your yiews interest her." 

" Mrs. Woolfitan has spoken of them 7 " 

** Oh, yes I She called here, as I told you, the day 
before I went down to Riyenoak, and, as we were 
talkinff, I happened to mention where I was going. 
' Oh, Uien,' she said, ' yon'll see my friend Mr. Lash- 
mar!' I told her twt Lady Ogram had specially 
asked me to meet you. Of course it delighted me to 
hear that you knew each other so welL I haye always 
thought Mrs. Woolstan a yery clever little woman. 
And she looks at things from such a high point of 
yiew — a thorough ideahst. Do let us have ner. Then, 
if I might propoae another guest ? " 

She paused, as if afraid of presuming on Lashmar 's 
good-nature. 

Pray dol I couldn't possibly haye a better 



Dyce was trying to strike his note of easy comrade- 
ship, but foond it yeiy difficult. Mrs. Toplady had so 
yast an adyantage of hmi in manner, in social resources, 
and, for all her amiability, must needs regard him from 
higher ground. 

^ It's yery nioe of you to say that," she resumed " I 
was thinking of Mr. Roach, the member for Belper. 
Ton don't bappen to know him? Oh, that doesn't 
matter. He's deli^htful ; about your own age, I think 
Comeand meet tum here at five o'clock on Sunday; 
haye a talk, and then send him your inyitation« He, 
too, is a thorough idealist ; you're sure to like him." 

Before Tiwhmar left the house, all the details of this 
little dinner were neatly settled, the only point neces« 
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sarily left uncertain being whether Lord Dymchurch 
coula be counted upon. Of oourse Mra. Toplady had 
dictated eveiything, even to the choice of restaurant 
and the very room that was to be engaged ; Lashmar 
would have the pleasure of ordering the dinner, and of 
paying the bilL He thanked his stars again for Mra 
woolfitan's cheque. 

On the strength of that same cheque he had quitted 
his rooms near St. Pancras Church, and was now 
lodging, with more dignity, bat doubtful advantage as 
to conuort, in Devonshire Street, Fortland Place. The 
address, he feit, sounded tolerably well. Only in the 
vaguest way had he troubled to compute his annual 
outlay on tms new basis. He was beoome an adventurer, 
and in common self-respect must cultivate the true 
adventurous spirit. Once or twice he half reproached 
himself for not stnking out yet more boldly into the 
currents of ambition, ror it was piain that a twelve- 
month must see him either made or ruined, and 
probably everything depended on the quality of his 
oourage. Now, he began to wonder whether Mrs. 
Toplady's fiivour would be likely to manifest itself in 
an^ still more practical way ; but of this his reflection 
ofifered him no assurance. The probability was that in 
Lady Ogram lay his only reasonable hope. On the 
spur of such feeling, he aadressed a letter to Bivenoak, 
giving an account of his luncheon in Pont Street, and 
thanking the old autocrat more fervently than he yet 
had done for all her good offices. 

Since his retum from Bivenoak, he had not met 
Lord Dymchurch. He might, of course, write his 
invitation, but he üemcied that it would have more 
chance of bein^ accepted if he urged it orally, and, as 
he could not ccäl upon the peer (whose private address, 
in books of reference, was merely the house in Somerset), 
he haunted the club with the hope of encountering him. 
On the second day fortune was propitious. Lord 
Dymchurch sat in his usual comer of the libraiy, and, 
on Lashmar's approach, smiled his wonted greeting. 
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After preliminary goesip, Dyce oommanded himself to 
oourageous utteiance. 

''I have been asked to cotne forward as Liberal 
candidate for a Utile borough in the Midlands — Hol- 
linffford. It s a Tory seat, and I don't know whether 
I anall stand any chance, but local people want to fight 
it, and they seem to think that I may be the man for 
them." 

As he spoke, he feit that he wore an expression new 
to his visage, a sort of smile which his Ups had not the 
habit of framing. Quito unconsciously, mdeed, he had 
reproduced the smile of Mrs. Toplady ; its ironic good- 
humour seemed to put him at ease, and to heighten his 
personal eflfectiveness. 

"Hollingford?" Loid Dymchurch reflected. ''I 
only know the name/' 

ne looked at Lashmar with a new interest. Con- 
stantly worrying about his own inactive life, and what 
he deemed his culpable supineness as a Citizen, the 

finched jpeer envied any man to whom the Lower 
[ouse offered its large possibilities. 

" The idea is quite novel to me" Lashmar continued. 
** You know something of my views — my cast of mind ; 
do you think I should do well to go in for practical 
poUtics ? " 

** I think any man does well who goes in for anything 
practical " was Lord Dymchurch's answer. *' Stand, by 
all means, and I wish you success. Parliament isn t 
overcrowded with men of original viewa" 

" That's veiy kind of you. I don't want to presume 
upon your good-nature, but I wonder whether I could 
persuade you to dine with me, to meet a few friends of 
mine who are so good as to interest themselves in this 
matter ? Quite an informal little dinoer ; one or two 
ladie0-~the member for Belper — a Home OflBce man — 
people who see things rather in my own way." 

He added place and date ; then, with Mn. Toplady's 
smile still on nis lips,awaited the response. That Lord 
Dymchurch would much have prefernsd to excuse him- 
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seif was visible enougb in the pleasaat, youthftiMookmg 
Goantenance, little apt for (ussembliia^ ; but no less 
evident was the amiability which made it difficult for 
him to refuse a favour, and which, in this instance, 
allied itself with somethmg like a sense of duty. Lord 
Dymchurch had been considerably impressed b^ Lash- 
mar's talk ; the bio-sociological theory and all its con- 
se^nences appealed alike to his reason and bis imagin- 
ation ; he had mused over this new philosophy, and the 
opportunity of being ever so little helpful to such a 
man as its oriräiator should, he feit, be regarded aa 
a privilege. That he could not altpgether taJee to 
Lashmar was nothing to the point. How often had 
he rebuked himself for his incrostation of prejudices, 
social and personal, which interfered between him and 
the living, progressing world ! Fie upon his finical 
romt, which dwelt so vulgarly on a man's trivial 
defects ! 

"With pleasure," he replied; and, as if feeling it 
insufficient, he added, '' with great pleasure ! " 

Dyce's Ups forgot Mrs. Toplady ; he smiled his own 
smile of genial satisfaction, and, as his way was when 
pleased, broke into effusive talk. He told of Lady 
Ogram, of the political Situation at Hollingford, of 
editor Breaksjpeare, of the cantankerous Robb, and to 
all this Lord Dymchurch willingly lent ear. 

** I should unoommonlv like you to go down with me 
some day. Tou might find it amusing. Lady Ogram 
is, undeniably, a very remarkable woman." 

No sooner was this oonversation finished than Lash- 
mar wrote off to Mrs. Toplady half*a-dozen exultant 
lines, announcing his succesa No more wavering, he 
Said to himself Fate was on his sida He had but to 
disregard all paltry obstacles, and go straight on. 

Tet one oDstade, and that not altogether paltry, 
continually haunted his mind. He could not forget 
Lady Ogram's obvious intention that he should marry 
Constance Bride ; and such a marriage was altogether 
out of harmony with his ambition. n it brought him 
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money — ^that is to eay, a subetantial fortune — he might 
be content to aooept it, but it could not be more tnan 
a compromise; he nad aimed at a very different aort of 
allianoe. Moreover, he knew nothing of Lady Ogram's 
real intentions with regard to Constance ; her mysteriouB 

Ehrases merely perplexed and annoyed him as often as 
e thou^ht of them. To marry CoDBtance ioUhaut a 
aabrtmtMil fintane — that were disaster indeed ! And 
what if Lady Omm's &Tour depended upon it ? 

But he liad nis little dinner to think o£ He wrote 
to Mrs. Woobtan, who by retum of post blithely 
aooepted bis invitation, begging him, at the same time, 
to come and see her before then, if he could possibly 

r« an hour. Dyce threw the letter aside impatiently. 
Sunday he was in Pont Street, where he met the 
Pärliamentaiy Mr. Boach, a young man fisurly answerine 
to Mrs. Topiady's deecription; an idealist of a mild 
type, whose £eiTourite talk was of " altruism," and who, 
whibt affecting cloee attention to what otber people 
said, was alwavs absorbed in bis own thoughts. bsfore 
lashmar had been many minutes in the cuawing-room, 
there entered Mr& Woolstan, and she soon found an 
occasion for brief exchange of words with him. 

" Why haven't you been to see me yet ? " 

** Tm so terribly busy. Of course I ought to haye 
oome. I thought of to-morrow — ^but now that weVe 
met here,and you are cominff to dine on the 27th " 

** Oh, I know you mutt be busy I '* conceded Lris, 
with panting emphasiB and gladness. '' How splendidl v 
ereiTthing's ffoine i But I want to hear about it all, 
you Know. Your letter about Bivenoak only made me 
eager to know more.*' 

*We'll have an aftemoon presently. Ask Mrs. 
Toplady to introdnce Mr. Boach— he dines with us on 
the 27tt" 

To make sure of the M.P., lashmar invited him 
yerbally, and reoeiyed a dreamy acceptance— so dreamy 
that he resolyed to send a note to remind Mr. Boach of 
the engagement 
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** So you are to be one of us at Mr. Lashmar^s dinner/' 
Said the hostess to Mrs. Woolstan. ''A delightfiil 
evening, won't it be!" 

And she watched the eager little face with eyes 
which read its every line remorselessly : her smile 
more pitiless in ironic miachief even than of wont. 

On the moming of May the 28th, Lashmar wrote a 
füll letter to Rivenoak. It told of a dinner successful 
beyond his hopes. Mrs. Toplady had surpassed herseif 
in brilliant graciousness ; Lord Dymchurch had broken 
throufi^h his reserve, and talked remarkably — most 
remaMLably. "As for the host, why, he did what in 
him lay, and Mrs. Toplady was good enough to remark, 
as he handed her into her carriage, ' A few more dinners 

such as this, and all London will want to know the ' 

I won't finish her sentence. Joking apart, I think my 
friendsenjoyed themselves, and they were certainly very 
encouraging with regard to our project." 

At the same hour, Mrs. Toplady, propped with pillows, 
was also writing to Rivenoak. 

"It came off very well indeed, and I see that we 
must take serious account of Mr. Lashmar. Tou knew 
that, of course, and I didn't doubt your judgment, but 
intellectual distinction doesn't always go together with 
the qualities necessary to a political career. Beyond a 
doubt he is our Coming man ! And now let me know 
when to expect you in London. I look forward to the 
delight of seeing you, and of making the acquaintance 
of your niece, who must be very interesting. How 
lucKy you are to have discovered at the same time two 
such l»illiant young people ! By the bye, I have not 
mentioned Miss Tomalin to any one ; it occurred to me 
that silence in this matter was perhaps discretion. If 
I have been needlessly reticent, pray say so. Of course 
at a Word from you, I can speak to the right people, 
but possibly you had rather nothing at all were said 
until the young lady has been seen. Myself, I see no 
reason whatever for explanations." 
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As she cloeed this letter, Mrs. Toplady's smile all 
but beoame a ohuckle. Nothing had so much amused 
her for a twelvemontb past. 

Lasbmar bad no reply from Rivenoak. This silence 
disappointed bim. Ten days baving elapsed, he tbouffht 
of wntine again, but there arrived a letter addressed in 
Miss Bride's band, the contents afew lines in tremulous 
bat bold cbaiacter, signed '' A. Ogram." He was invited 
to luncb, on the next day but one» at fiunting's Hotel, 
Albemarle Street. 

This same aftemoon» baving nothing to do, he went 
to call upon Mrs. Woolstan. It was bis second visit 
since the restaurant dinner, and Iris sbowed herseif 
very grateful for bis oondesoension. She regarded bim 
anziously; made inauiries about bis healä; was he 
not working too bara ? His eyes looked ratber beavy, 
as if be studied too late at night. Dyce, assuming the 
Toplady smile, admitted that he might have been ratber 
over-zealous at bis constitutional nistory of late— con- 
cession to practicality had led bim to take up that 
sabject ; in bis tbougbts, be reproached bimself for a 
freak of the previous evenin^» a little outbreak of folly, 
of no grave importance» wbicb had doubtless resulted 
firom the exciting tenor of bis life recently. On the 
wbole, it might serve a useful purpose, remmding bim 
to be on guard against certain weaknesses of bis 
temperament, likely to be fostered by ease and liberty. 

** Lady Ogram is in town/' be announced. " I lunch 
with her to-morrow/* 

The news agitated Mrs. Woolstan. 

'* Will she be alone ? " 

" I suppose 80 — except for her secretary, wbo of course 
is always with her." 

Iris desired to know all about the secretary, and 
I^shmar deseribed a neutral-tinted, pen-wielding young 
woroan, much interested in social reforms. 

*' Perhape I sball come to know Lady Ogram/' said 
Iris modestly. "I may meet her at Mrs. Toplady'& 
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That would be deligbtful ! I should be able to foUow 
eveiything much better/' 

" To be sore," was the ratber dry response. ^ fiut I 
sball be surpnsed if the old lady sta^ long or sees 
many people. Her health is of the shakiest, and London 
lifo woula be a dangerous experiment, I should say. I 
don't at all know way she's Coming, unless it is to see 
doctors." 

" Oh, I do hope shell be careful/' panted Iris. " What 
a terrible thing it would be if she died suddenly — 
terrible for you, I mean. She ought to have some one 
to look well after her, indeed she ought. I wish " — 
this with a laugh — " she would take me as oompanion. 
Oh, wouldn't I have a care of her precious health ! " 

When Dyce drove to Buntingfs Hotel, he had no 
thought of seeixig any one but Lady Ogram and Con- 
stance ; the possibility that there mi^ht De otber guests 
at luncheon did not enter bis mind. Led up to a 
private drawing-room on the first floor, he became 
aware, as the door opened, of a handsome girl in 
animated conversation with bis two friends ; she seemed 
so very much at home that he experienced a little 
shock, as of the unaocountable, the disconoerting, and 
bis eyes with difficulty tumed from this new &e to 
that of the venerable hostess. Here again a surprise 
awaited bim; Lady Ogram looked so much younger 
than when he took leave of her at Rivenoak, that he 
marvelled at the transformation. Notwithstanding her 
aspect she £^ke in a strained, feeble voice, ofben mdis- 
tinct ; one noticed, too, that she was harder of hearing. 
Having pressed bis band — a very &int pressure, though 
meant for cordial — Lady Ogram tumed a look upon 
the bright young lady near her, and said, with a wheezy 
emphasis : 

" Let me introduce you to my niece, Miss Tomalin." 

Never had Lashmar known her so ceremonious; 
never had she appeared so observant of bis demeanour 
during the social formality. Stricken with astonish- 
ment at what he heard, he bowed stiffly, but sub- 
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miasively. Here» he saw at onoe, was no opportonity 
for the BOM-gine fitvoored by his "method." The 
aatocrat watcbed him with severe eves, and only wben 
his salate was accomplished did the moscles of her 
visage again lelaz. Mechanically» he tumed to bow 
in the same way to Miss Bride, but she at once offered 
her band with a friendly, " How do you do ? " 

** My niece, Miss Tomalio." Where on earth did this 
nieoe spring from ? Everybody understood that Lady 
Ogram was alone in the world. Constance had ex- 
pressly affirmed it — yet bere was she smiling in the 
most natural way possible» as if nieces abounded at 
BivenoaL Dyoe managed to talk, but he heard not a 
Word fifom his own Ups, and his eyes, fixed on Lady 
Ogram's features, noted, as if independentl^» the in- 
duoitable bct that her oomplexion was artificial. This 
astounding old woman, at the age of four score, had 
b^^un to paint I So confused was Dyoe's State of mind 
that^ on peroeiving the truth of the matter, he all but 
uttered an exdamation. Perhaps only Miss Tomalin's 
▼oioe arrested him. 

" My aunt has told me all about your new socialism, 
Mr. Lashmar. Tou can't think how it has put my mind 
at rest ! One has so feit that one aught to be a socialist, 
and yet there were so many things one couldn't accept, 
It's delightful to see eYeiythin|f reoonciled — all one 
wants to keep and all the new thmgs that must oome ! '' 

May had oeen developing. She spoke with a con- 
fidence whioh, on softer notes» emulated that of her 
aged relative; she cairied her head with a conscious 
stateliness which might have been — ^perhaps had been 
— deliberately studied after the portrait in the Riven- 
oak dining-room. Harmonious with this change was 
that in her attire ; fiEwhion had done its best to tians- 
form the aspiring young provincial into a metropolitan 
Oraoe; the result being that Miss Tomalin seemed 
to have grown in stature, to exhibit a more notable 
symmetiy,80 that she fiUed more space in the observer^s 
eye than heretofora For all that, she looked no older ; 
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her self-assertion, thoueh more elaborate, was not a bit 
more impressive, and the phrases she used, the tum of 
her sentences, the coloor of her speech, veiy little 
resembled anything that would have &l]en from a 
damsel bred in the modish world. Her affectation was 
shot through with spontaneity ; her impertinence had 
a juvenile seriousness whicb made it much more 
amusing than offensive ; and a feminine charm iji her, 
striving to prevail over incongruous elements, made 
clear appeal to the instincts of the other sex. 

"That is veiy encouraging/' was Lashmar's reply. 
" If one's thoughts can be of any help to others 

" What time is it ? " broke in Lady Ogiam. " Why 
doesn't that man come ? What business has he to keep 
US waiting ? " 

It's only just half-past one/' said Miss Bride. 
Then he ought to be here." She tumed to Lashmar. 
" I'm expecting a friend you've heard of — Sir William 
Amys. How long are we to sit here waiting for him, I 
wonder ? " 

"What do you think of Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
Lashmar ? " inquired May. 

Dyce's reply was rendered doubly unnecessary by the 
opening of the door, and the announcement of the 
awaited guest. 

" Willy ! Willy 1" cried Lady Ogram, with indulgent 
reproof. " You always used to be so punctual." 

The gentleman thus familiarly addressed had grey 
hair and walked with a stoop in the Shoulders. His 
age was sixty, but he looked rather older. Lady 0mm, 
mio had known him as a boy, still saw him in that Tight. 
His pleasant face, füll of intelligence and good-humour, 
wore a gently deprecating smile as he stepped forward, 
and — whether intentionally or not — he smoothed with 
one band his long, grizzled beard. 

" This is militaiy ! " he exclaimed. " Are not a few 
minutes' grace granted to a man of peace, when he 
comes to eat your salt ? — ^And how are you, my dear 
lady ? How are you ? " 
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" Never was better in my life, Willy ! " shrilled Lady 
Ogram, her voioe siippinff out of oontrol in her excite- 
ment " Do you know who this is ? " 

" I could make a guess. The &ce speaks for itsell" 

*'Ha! Tou see äie likenessl — May, shake himds 
with Sir William, and make friends with him ; he and 
I knew eaeh otber a lifetime before you were bom. 
And this is Mr. Lashmar, our future member for 
HollingfonL" 

" If the voters are as kind to me as Lady Ogram/' 
Dyce, laughing. 

The baronet gave bis band, and regarded the young 
man with shrewd Observation. Sir William bad no 
part in public life, and was not predisposed in &vour 
of parliamentary ambitions; he Uvea quietly in a 
London suburb, knowin^ only a few congenial people, 
and oocupyioff himself with the history of art, on wmch 
he was something of an authority. His &ther had been 
one of those friends of Sir Quentin Ogram who knew 
not Aiabella's history, and thus arose his early familiarity 
with the lady of Rivenoak. 

The^ went to table in an adjoining room, and for a 
few mmutes there was talk between the hostess and 
Sir William about common acquaintanoe& Lashmar, 
the while, kept tuming his look towaids Miss Tomalin. 
With bis astonishment had begun to mingle feelings 
of interest and attraction. He compared Miss Tomalin's 
personal appearance with that of Constance Bride, and 
at onoe so hardened towaids the latter that he could 
not bring his eyee to regard her again. At the same 
time he peroeived, with gratification, that Lady Ogram's 
niece was not heedless of his presence ; once at least 
their looks came to the encounter, with (}uick seif- 
reooveiy on the younff lad/s part, and a conscious smile. 
Djroe began to thiiUL her very good-looking indeed. 
Sir William's remark recurred to him, and he saw an 
undeniable resemblance in the girl's features to those 
of liKly Oflram's early portrait. He grew nervously 
deairous to know something about her. 
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Presentl^ conversation directed itself towarda the 
subject with which Lashmar was connected. Sir 
William appeared by no means eager to discuss political 
or social tnemes, but May Tomalin could not rest tili 
they were brought forwara, and her aunt, who seemed 
to have no desire but to please her and put her into 
prominence, helped them on. 

'* Are you going to stand as a Socialist ? " the baronet 
inauired of Lshmar, with some surprifle. when May's 
talk had sufficiently confused him. 

Dyce quietly explained (a shadow of the Toplady 
smile about his Ups) that his Socialism was not Social- 
' democracy. 

" For my own part/' declared Sir William, " I want 
to hear a httle more of men, and a little less of govem- 
, ment That we*re moving into Socialism of one kind 
or another is piain enough, and it goes against the 
^rain with me. I'm a&aid we're losing our vigour as 
mdividuak. It's all very well to be a good Citizen, but 
it's more important, don't you think, to be a man ? " 

** I quite see your point, Sir William/* said Lashmar, 
his eyes brightening as they always did when he found 
his opportunitv for borrowed argument and leeuming. 
" Clearly there s an exoess to be avoided ; individuality 
mustn't be lost sight o£ But I can see absolutely no 
distinction between the terms Man and Citizen. To 
m^ mind they are synonymous, for Man only came into 
bein^ when ne ceased to be an animal by developing 
the idea of citizenship. In my view, the source of aU 
our troubles is found in that commonly accepted duality. 
It didn't exist in the ^progressive ancient world. The 
dualism of Man and State began with the decline of 
Grsdoo-Boman civilization, and was perpetuated by the 
teaching of Chnstianity. The philosophy of Epicurus 
and of Zeno — ^an utter detachment from the business 
of mankind — ^prepared the way for the spirit of the 
Gospels. So, at fength, we get our notion of Churoh 
and State — a Separation ruinous to religion and making 
impossible anything like perfection in pditioe ; it has 
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thoroügbly rooted in peoj)le's mind that &tal distinction 
between Man as a responsible soul and Man as a member 
of sooiety. Our work is to restore the old monism. 
Yeiy, veiy slowly, mankind is working towaxds it A 
revolution greater than any of tbose commonly spoken 
of — 80 wide and deep that it isn't easily taken in even 
by stndents of histoiy — a revolution which is the only 
hope of civilization, has beensoing on sinoe the close 
of the thirteenth Century. We are just beginning to 
be dimly oonscious of it. Perhaps in another Century 
it will form the principle of liberalism/' 

The baronet neaiti all this with wonder; he had 
not been prepared for such solidity of doctrine from 
üuly Ognun's candidate, and at the luncheon table. 
As for May Tomalin, she had listened delightedly. 
Her Ups savoured the words " dualism " and ** raonism/' 
of which she resolved to make brave use in her 
own argumentative display& The first to speak was 
Constance. 

** We are getting on very quickly/' she said, in her 
driest and most practical tone, "towards one ideal of 
soeialism. Look at the way in which municipalities 
are beginning to undertake» and sometimes monopolize, 
work which used to be left to private enterprise. ^fore 
long we shall have local authorities engaged in banking, 
pawnbrokinff, coal-supplying, tailorine, estate affencv, 
priDtiM-«n the8e.anJ other undertaTLings. are already 
proposed 

May cast a glance of good-natured envy at the 
Speaker. How she wished she could display such 
acquaintance with public life. But the information 
was stored for future use. 

''Why, there you are!" exclaimed the baronet. 
" That's just what I'm afmid o£ It's the beffinning of 
tyranny. It'll mean the bad work of a monop^, instead 
of the good to be had by free competition. You favour 
this kind of thing, Mr. Lashmar ? 

*In so fiff as it signifies growth of the ideas of 
citiiensbip» and of association. But it interests me 
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much lese than purely educational questions. What- 
ever influence I may gain will be used towards a 
tborouj^h reoonstruction of our System of populär scbool» 
ing. I believe nothing serious can be done until we 
bave a truly civic education for tbe masses of the 
peoDle." 

Tbis was tbe outcome of Lasbmar's resolve to be 
practical wbilst adbering to bis philosopby. He knew 
tbat it sounded well, tbis demand for educational reform ; 
bowever va^e in reality, it gave tbe ordinary bearer a 
quasi-intelligible phrase to remember and repeat. Sir 
William Amys was not proof against tbe plausibilitv of 
such words ; be admitted tbat one might ao worse than 
devote oneself to tbat question — ^populär scbooling, 
beaven knew, being much in. need of common-sense 
reform. Dyoe tactfully pressed bis advantage. He 
ridiculed tbe extravagance of educationaUsm run mad, 
its waste of public monev, tbe bann it does from a 
social point of view; and, the longer be spoke, tbe 
better pleased was Sir William to bear bim. Their 
bostess, silent and closely attentive, smiled with satis- 
bction. Constance, meanwbile, noted the countenance 
of May Tomalin, which showed veiy much the same 
kind of pleased approval. Only a day or two ago, 
May, speaking on tbis subject, had expressed views 
diametrically opposite. 

After luncbeon, Lady Ogram beld Lasbmar in talk, 
wbilst tbe two young ladies conversed with the baronet 
apart. Dvce had hoped for a little gossip with Miss 
Tomalin, out no chance offered; discretion bade bim 
take leave before Sir William had riven sign of rising. 

" I don't know how long we sbul be in town," said 
Lady Ogram, wbo did not seek to detain bim, '' but of 
course we sball see you again. We shall generally be 
at home at five o'clock." 

He had hoped for a more definite and a more cordial 
invitation. Issuing into Albemarle Street, he looked 
vaguelv about bim, and wondered how be sbould ffet 
throngh the rest of the aftemoon. A duU alnr aiaed 
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the fiGdlore of bis spiiits; when, in a few minutes, 
rain began to &11, he walked on under lus nmbrella, 
thoToughly cheerless and objectless. Tben it strack 
bim that he woold go presently to Pont Street ; Mrs. 
Topladv migbt help nim to solve tbe mysteiy of Lady 
Ograms nieoe. 

Confound Lady Ogram's nieoe! Her appearanoe 
could not bave b^n more inopportune. The old woman 
was obviously qoite taken up with her, and, as likely as 
not, wonld lose all her interest in politios. Here was 
the ezplanation of her not having answered bis last 
long letter. Confound Miss — vrhBLt was her foolish 
name 7 — ^Tomalin ! 

And yet — and yet — ^there glimmered another aspect 
of the matter. Suppose Miss Tomalin followed her 
aunt's example, and saw in bim a Coming man, and 
seriously interested berself in bis fortunes? Tben, 
indeed, she would be by no means a superfluous young 

Grson ; for wbo could say to wbat such interest migbt 
\d ? Miss Tomalin would be bis aunt's heiress, or so 
one migbt reasonably suppose. And she was a very 
pretty sirl, as well as intelligent. 

Ckmla it be that the real course of bis destiny was 
only just be^pnning to reveal itself 7 

By tbis time, be feit better. To pass an hour, he 
wßnt into bis dub, read the papers, and looked, vainly, 
for Lord Dymcburcb. 

Greatly to bis suiprise, be found the world-sbunning 
nobleman in Mrs. Toplady's drawing-room ; tbe bostess 
and be were alone toffetber — it was early — and seemed 
to bave been engagedin ratber intimate talk. 

** Ob, tbis is moe I " exclaimed Mrs. Toplady. '* Wbat 
have ^u to teil us 7 " 

** Little of interest, Tm afiraid— except that I bave 
luncbed to-day with Lady Ogram, and made the 
acquaintance of her niece." 

^ We were sneaking of her," said tbe bost^, with 
very pronounoea mischief at the comer of her Ups, and 
eyes excessively gracious. 
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''Tou know lÜBS Tomalin?" Lashmar inquired, 
rather abniptly, of Lord Dymchurch. 

" I have met her once/' was the colourless reply. 

Dyce wished to ask where and when, but of 
course could not. He resented this advantage of Lord 
Dymchurch. 

" She is very clever," the hostess was saying, ** and 
quite charming. A Canadian, you know, by birth. 
Such a fresh way of looking at things; so bright 
and " 

Other callers were announced. Lord Dymchurch 
looked his desire to escape, but sat on. Tou would 
have thought him a man with a troubied conscience. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A RW days later Lashmar found on his breakfast- table 
a oop^ of the HMingford Exprets, blae-pencUled at an 
editorial paragraph which he read with interest. The 
leaded lines announced that Hollingford Liberalism 
was at length waking up, that a campaign was being 
quietly bat vigorously orsanized, and that a meeting of 
active politidans wonld äortl]^ be held for the pnrpose 
of oonnrmin^ a candidatnre wmch had already met with 
approval in influential circlea The same post bronght 
a letter from Mr. Breakspeare. "Will ^ou/' asked the 
editor, ** name a convenient date for meeting your friends 
and supporters ? Say, abont the 20th of this month. 
I am working np enthusiasm. We shall take the 
public room at the Saraoen's Head. Admission to be 
by invitation canL I write to Lady Ogram, and no 
doubt you will consult with her." 

This looked like business. Dyce reflected rather 
nervously that he would have to make a speech — a 
practica! speech ; he must define his political attitude ; 
philoeophica] generalities would not senre in the public 
room at the Saracen's Head. Well, he had a fortni^ht 
to think about it. And here was an ezcuse for callmg 
on Lady Ogram, of which he would avail himself at onoe. 

In the aflemoon he went to Buntings Hotel, but 
Lady Ogram was not at homa He inquired for Iübs 
Bride, and was presently led up to the private drawins*- 
room, where Oraistanoe sat writing. As they shook 
hands, their eyee soaicely met 

** Can you spare me a few minutes ? " asked the visitor. 
** There's something hers I wanted to show Lady Ogram ; 
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but I shall be stül more glad to talk it over with 
you." 

Constance took the newspaper and Breakspeare's note. 
As she read, her firm-set lip8 relaxed a little. She 
handed the papers back with a nod. 

" Has Lady Ogram heard ? " Dyce asked. 

"Tes; she haid a letter this moming, and I have 
answered it. She was pleased. So fisur, so good. Tou 
have had Mis. Topladys card for the evening of the 
13th ? " 

•*Ihava" 

" One of the Liberal whips will be there — an oppor- 
tunity for you." 

Eveiy time he saw her Constance seemed to be drier 
and more laconia Their intercourse promised to illu»- 
trate to the füll his professed ideal of relation between 
man and woman in mendship ; eveiy note of difference 
in sex would soon be eliminated, if indeed that point 
were not already attained. 

" Won't you sit down ? " asked Miss Bride carelessly ; 
for Dyce had thrown hat and stick aside, and was 
moving about with his hands in his pockets. 

" But you're busjy " 

" Not particolarly/' 

" How is our friend ? " 

" Lady Oeram ? Pretty well, I think, but overtazing 
herseif. I don't think she'U be able to stay here long. 
It certainly wouldn't be wise." 

" Of course it's on her niece's aocount. By the bye " — 
Dyce paused before Constance's chair — " where has this 
niece spruncf firom ? Tou told me she hadn't a relative 
in the world." 

"So she believed. Miss Tomalin is a recent dis- 
covery — the fruit of Mr. Eerchever's researches.'* 

" Ah ! that's rather amusing. Lucky, I imagine, that 
she is such a presentable person. She might have 
been " 

He checked himself significantly, and Constance 
allowed an absent smile to pass over her face. 
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" Tm afiradd/' Dyoe oontinued, '' this change won't be 
qnite pleasant to you ? *' 

^ "To'^ine? It 4ke8 no differenoe-none wliatever. 
Will von please sit down ? I dislike to talk with any one 
who keepe fidgeting abonf 

One miffht have detected more than disoomfort in 
Miss Bride s look and voice. A sndden flash of some- 
thing very like anger shone in her eyes ; bnt they were 
bent and veiled. 

''Lei US talk about Hollingford/' said Lashmar, 
drawing up a chair. " It begins to look as if things 
were really in train. Of course I shall go down to 
talk to the people. Will you help me in patting my 
prognmme together?" 

" Isn't that abeady done ? " 

"Why, no. What do I care about their party 
queetions 7 I'm sure jrour advice would be valnable. 
Could you find time to jot down a few ideas ? " 

" If you think it any use, certainly. I can't promise 
to do it this evening, we have people to dine." 

Lashmar was secretly offendea that Lady Ogram 
should give a dinner-narty in which he had no plAoe. 

** Any one ooming tnat I know ? " he asked on-hand 

" Let me see, x es, there's Mrs. Toplady — and Lord 
Dymchurofa " 

Dvce ezclaimed 

"What an extraordinaiy thing! Dymohurch, who 
never went anywhere, seems all at once to be living 
in the thick of the world. The other day I found him 
at Mn. Toplady's, drinking tea. Was it there he came 
to know Lady Ogram ? " 

" Yes" Constanoe smiled " Lady [Ogram, you re- 
member, much wished to meet him." 

" And he dines here ? I can't understand it." 

" Tou are not very complimentaiy,'* said Constanoe, 
with dry amusement. 

" Tou know what I mean« I shouldn't have thought 
Lady 0mm would have had much attraction for him." 

mias Bride laughed, a lauffh of aU but genuine gaiety. 
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''Hadn't we better talk about your Programme?*' 
she resumed in an altered voice, as thougo her hnmour 
had suddenly improved. " I should take comiael with 
Mr. Breakspeare, if I were you. I fwcy he likes to be 
consulted, and bis activity will be none the less for it" 

Lashmar could not easily fix bis thoughts on political 
tactics. He talked impatiently, all the time absorbed in 
another subject ; and at the first pause he took bis leave. 

Decidedly it offended bim that he was left out from 
this eveningfs dinner-party. A suspicion too had broken 
upon bis mind which be found very distastefiil and 
perturbing. Lady Ogram must have particular reasons 
for thus cultivating Lord Dymcburch's acquaintance ; 
conjecturing what they might be, be perceived how be 
had allowed bimself to shape visions and dream dreams 
during the last day or two. It was foolisb, as be now 
saw plainly enough ; in ambition one must disoem tbc 
probable, and steady one's course thereby. All at 
once be feit a streng dislike of Lord Dymchurch, and 
even a certain contempt. The man was not what be 
had thought bim. 

Crossing the street at Piccadilly Circus, be ran 
before a hansom, and from the bansom was waved a 
band, a voice in the same moment calling out bis name. 
As a result of bis stopping, he was very nearly run 
over by another cab; he escaped to the pavement, 
the bansom puUed up beside hmi, and he shook hands 
with Mrs. Woolstan. 

"Are you going anywhere?" she asked, her eyes 
very wide as they gazed at bim. 

" Nowbere in particular." 

" Then do come with me, will you ? I have to buy 
a present for Len's birtbday, and I should be so glad 
of your help in choosing it." 

Dyce jumped into the vebicle, and, as bis babit was, 
at once surveyed bimself in the little looking-glass 
convenientlv placed for that purpose. The inspection 
never giatined bim, and to-day less than usual. Tum- 
ing to nis oompanion, be asked : 
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*' Doee everybody look ugly in a hansom mirror ? " 

*' What a question ! I'm sure I can't teil you." 

Iris had ooloured a Utile. Her eyes involuntarily 
Bought the slip of glass at her side of the seat, and the 
face she saw was not a flattering likeness. With brow 
knitted, she stared out into the street, and presently 
asked: 

** Have you seen Lady Ogram ? '* 

«Yee.'* 

*' I thought you told me that she would have no one 
with her but her secretaiy ? Why did you say that ? " 

"Because I didn't know that she had a newly- 
disooTered niece. It seems that you have heard of it. 
Peiiiaps you have met her ? " 

'' Not yet Mrs. Toplady told me/' 

" And vou take it for granted that I had deliberately 
conoealea the niece from you ? " said lüshmar, with an 
amused air. " Pray, why should I have done so ? " 

** No, no, I thought nothing of the kind/' replied 
Mrs. Woolstan, in a conciliating tone. " Indeed I didn't ! 
It*8 only that I feit vexed not to have heard the story 
from you first. I thoueht you would have told it me 
BS soon as possible — sucn an interesting thing as that." 

Lashmar declared that he had only known of Miss 
Tomalin's ezistence for a day or two, and had only 
heard the explanation of her appearance this very day. 
Bis oompanion asked for a description of the young lady, 
and he gave one remarkable for splenetic exaggeration. 

" You must have seen her in a hansom lookine-glass/' 
said Iris, smiling askance at him. " Mrs. l^plady's 
picture is very differcnt. And the same appiies to 
Miss Bride : I formed an idea of her from what you 
told me, which doesn't answer at all to that given me 
by Mrs. Topladv." 

** Mrs. Toplaay," replied Dyce, bis Ups reminisoent of 
Pont Street, ** inclines to idealism, I have found. It's 
an amiable weakness, but one has to be on one's 

Siard against it. Did she say anything about Lord 
ymchurch ? " 
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*'Notliing. Why?" 

Dyce seemed to reflect ; then spoke as if confiden- 
tially. 

''I süspect there is a little conspiiacy against the 
noble lord. From certain thinfifs that I have observed 
and heard, I think it probable that Lady Ogram wants 
to capture Dymchurch for her niece." 

A light shone upon the listener's conntenance, and 
she panted eager exclamationa 

" Really ? You think so ? But I understood that 
he was so poor. How is it possible ? " 

" Tes. I^mchurch is poor, I believe, but he is a lord. 
Lady Ogram is not poor, and I &ncy she would like 
above au things to end her life as aunt-in-law (if there 
is such a thing) of a peer. Her weakness, as we know, 
has always been for the aristocracy. She's a strong- 
minded woman in most things. I am quite suie she 
prides herseif on belonging by birth to the lower class, 
and she knows that most aristocrats are imbedles; 
for all that» she won't rest tili she has found her nieoe 
a titled husband This is my private conviction ; take 
it for what it is worth." 

"But," cried Lis, satisäustion still shining on her 
fieuse, "do you think there's the least chance that Lord 
Dymchurch will be — caught ? " 

" A week ago I should have laughed at the Sugges- 
tion. Now, I don't feel at all sure of his safety. He 
goes about to meet the girl He's dining at their hotel 

'^'^ . p». inte», in i," »d Ita. W„l««, 

her voice fiedtenng a little. 

" Because I am so surprised and disappointed about 
Djonchurch. I thought better of him. 1 took him for 
a philosopher." 

"But Mrs. Toplady says the girl is charming, and 
very clever." 

" That 's a matter of opinion. Doesn't Mrs. Toplady 
strike you as something of a busybody — a glorified 
busybody, of course ? " 
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''Oh, I like her! And ehe speaks very nioely of vou." 

** Tm much obliged. But, after all, why should she 
speak otherwise t&n nicel^ of me ? " 

Whilst Iris was meditating an answer to this ques- 
tion, the oab pulled up at a g^t shop. They alighted; 
the driver was bidden to wait ; and along the alleys of 
the gleaming bazaar thev soneht a present suitable 
for Leonard w oolstan. To Laämar it was a scaroely 
tolerable mumi; he had even more than the average 
man's hatred of Shopping, and feminine indedsion 
whipped him to contemptuoos rage. To give himself 
something to do, he looked about for a purchase on 
bis own aooount, and, having made it, told Iris that 
this was a present firom him to bis former pupil. 

''Oh, how kind of youl" ezclaimed the mother, 
regarding him tenderly. "How very kind of you! 
Len will De delighted, poor boy." 

Thev left the shop, and stood by the hansooL 

" Where are you going to now ? " asked Iris. 

"Home, to work. I liave to address a meeting at 
Hollingford on the SOth, and I must think out a 
suffidenqr of harmless nonsense." 

" Beally ? A public meeting already ? Conldn't I 
come and hear yon ? " 

I>vce ezpiained the nature of the gathering. 

" Bat I stuül see you before then," he added, helping 
her to enter the cab. " By the bye, don't be indiscreet 
with reference to what we spoke of just now." 

" Whv, of courae not," answered Iris, her eyee fized 
on bis nioe as he drew back salutine. 

Though Lashmar had invented bis story conceming 
Lord I^mohurch on the spur of the moment, he now 
thoroughly believed it himself, and the result was a 
restleasness of mind which no conviction of its utter 
absunüty oould overoome. In vain did he remember 
that Laay Oßrsm had settled bis destiny so fiur as the 
matter lay m her hands, and that to displease the 
oholeric old autoorat would be to overthrow in a moment 
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May Tomalin was constantlv before bis mind ; not that 
he feit himself sentimentally drawn to her, or in any 
troublesome degree sensually lured; but she repre- 
aented an opportunity which it annoyed him to feel 
that he wonld not, if he chose, be permitted to gtasp. 
Miss Tonuklin by no means satisfied bis aspiration in 
the matter of marriage, whatever wealth she might 
have to bestow; he had always pictured a very lofty 
tjrpe of woman indeed, a being snperb in every attribute, 
when dreaming of bis future spouse. But he enjoyed 
the sense of power, and was exasperated by a Sugges- 
tion that any man could have a natural advantage over 
him. To this chaiacteristic he owed the influence 
with women which had carried him so far, for there 
is nothing that better steads a man in bis relations 
with the other sex than amiable egoism serving 
worldly ambition. This combination of qualities wiU 
all but everjr woman worship. Mrs. Toplady herseif, 
she of the ironic smile ana cynic intelligence, feit 
this magnetie property in Dyce Lashmar^s otherwise 
not very impressive person. On that account did she 
watch bis pranks with so indulgent an eye, and give 
herseif troublo to enlarge the scope of bis entertaining 
activity. She knew, however, that the man was not 
Gast in heroic mould ; that he was capable of scruples, 
inclined to indolence ; that he did not, after all, sumci- 
ently believe in himself to go very &r in the subjugation 
of others. Therefore she had never entertained the 
thought öf seriously devotin^ herseif to bis cause, but 
was content to play with it until aomething more 
piauant should claim her attention. 

Mrs. Toplady had always wished for the coming of 
the veiy hero, the man without fear, without ^ualm, 
who should put our finickingcivilization under bis feet. 
Her god was a Compound of the blood-reeking conqueror 
and the diplomat supreme in guile. For such a 
man she would have poured out her safe-invested 
treasure, enoueh rewarded with a nod of half-disdainAü 
reoognition. it vexed her to think that she might 
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pass away before the appearance of tbat new actor on 
the human stam; his entrance was all but due, she 
feit aeBored Ah ! the world would be much more 
amuaiiig presently.and she meanwhile was growing old. 

Her diawiDg-rooms on the evening of June ISth 
were crowded with representatives of Society. I/ish- 
mar arrived about ten o'clock, and his hostess had soon 
introduoed him to two or three persons of political 
note, with whom he exchanged pnrases of such ap- 
palling banality that he had much ado not to laugh m 
nis interlocutor's fiause. The swelling current moved 
him along; he oould only watch bceB and listen to 
dialogues as foolish as those in which he had taken 
part ; a dizzying babblement fiUed the air, heavy with 
confttsion of perfumes. Presentlv, having drcled his 
way back towards the stair-head, he caught sight of 
Lord Dymchurch, who had newly entered ; their eyes 
met, but Dymchurch, who wore a very absent look» 
gave no sign of recognition. Dyce pressed forward. 

" I hopra I might meet you here, he said. 

The other started» smiled nervously, and spoke in a 
oonfused wav. 

" I thoaght it likely — of course you know a great 
manv of these people **• 

'* Oh, a few. I had rather meet them anywhere tban 
in such a crowd, though." 

'* Wonderful, isn't it ? " murmured Dymchurch, with 
a oomical distress in bis eyebrows. '' WonderfuL" 

Qood-naturedly nodding» he moved away, and was 
loet to siffht Dyce, holding his place near the entrance, 
peiceived at length another &ce tbat he knew — ^that of 
a lady with whom be had reoently dined at this house ; 
in her Company came Constanoe Bride and May Tomalin. 
He idl but bounded to meet thenu Constanoe looked 
well in a garb more omate than Lashmar had yet seen 
her weanng; May» glowing with pleasure, made a 
Inilliant appearance. Their chaperon spoke with him ; 
he laanied that Lady Ogram dia not feel <mite equal 
to an oocasion such as this, and had stayed at homa 
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Miss Tomalin» eager to join in the talk, pressed before 
Constance. 

" Have you got your speech ready, Mr. LAshmar ? " 
she asked, with a sprightly condesoension. 

*' Qaite. How sorry I am that you won't be able to 
enjoy that masterpiece of eloquence ! " 

" Oh, bat it will be reported. It must be reported» 
of coorse." 

The chaperon inteiposed, presenting to Miss Tomalin 
a gentleman who seemed very desirous of that honour, 
and Dyce stifled his annoyanoe in saying apart to 
Constance: 

** What barbarism this is ! One might as well txy to 
oonverse in the middle of the street at Charing Croea." 

"Oertainly. But people don't come to converse," 
was the answer. 

" Tou enjoy this kind of thing, I &ncy ? " 

'' I don't find it disagreeable." 

The chaperon and ]£ss Tomalin were moving away ; 
May cast a look at Lashmar, but he was unconscious of 
it. Constance tumed to follow her companions, and 
Dyce stood alone again. 

Half-an-hour later, the circling currents to which he 
surrendered himself brou^ht him before arow of chairs, 
where sat the three ladies, and, by the side of Miss 
Tomalin, Lord Dymchurch. May, flushed and bright- 
eyed, was talkinff at a great rate; she seemed to be 
laying down the law in some matter, and Dymchurch, 
respectfuUy bent towards her, listened with a thoughtful 
smila Dyce approached, and spoke to Constance. A 
few moments amrwards, Lord Dymchurch rose, bowed, 
and gracefully withdrew; whereupon T/ishmar asked 
Miss Tomalin's permission to take the vacant chair. 
It was granted rather absently ; for the girl's eyes had 
furtively followed her late companion as he moved 
awa^, and she seemed more disposed to reflect than to 
begm a new conversation. This passed, however ; soon 
she was taUdnff politics with an air of omniscience which 
Tiishmar oould only envy . 
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''May I take you to the supper-room ? " he asked 
presently. 

The chaperon and Miss Bride were engaged in 
oonvereation with a man who stood behind them. 

" Yes, let U8 go" said May, rising. " I'm thiisty." 

She spoke a word to the lady responsible for her, 
and swept off with Lashmar. 

** How deli^htful it ia/' Dyce exclaimed, '* to gather 
such a lot of interesting people I " 

" Isn't it ! " May respondea. ''One feels really alive 
here You would haidly believe" — she gave him a 
confidential look — "that this is my first season in 
London." 

" Indeed it isn't easy to believe/' said Dyce, in the 
tone of compliment. 

"I always thought of a London season/' pnrsued 
May, "as mere frivoUty. Of course there is a great 
deal of that. Bat here one sees only cultured and 
serious people; it makes one feel how much hope 
there is for the worid, in spite of everything. Tne 
common socialists talk dreadful nonsense about Society; 
of course it's mere ignorance/' 

" To be sure/' Lashmar assented, with inward mirth. 
" Their views are inevitably so narrow. How long do 
you stay in town ? " 

" I'm very much afraid my aunt's health will oblige 
US to retum to Rivenoak very soon. She has been 
seein^ doctois. I don't know what they teil her, but 
I notioe that she isn't quite herseif this last day or two." 

" Wonderful cid lady, isn't she ? " Dyce ezcudmed. 

" Oh, wonderful I You have known her for a long 
time, haven't you ? " 

" No, not veiy long. But we have talked so much, 
and agree so well in our views, that I think of her as 
quite an cid firiend What can I get you ? Do you 
ükeicedcoffee?" 

Dyce seated her, and tended upon her as though no 
such thing as a "method'' with women had ever 
entered bis mind. His demeanour was lamentably old- 
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fashioned. What it lacked in natural graoe, Miss 
Tomalin was not critical enough to peiceive. 

" How delightful it will be/' she saddenly remarked, 
" when you are in Parliament ! Of course you will 
invite us to tea on the terrace, and all that kind of 
thing." 

''im sure I hope I shall have the chance. My 
election is by no means a certainty, you know. The 
Tones are veiy strong at Hollingford." 

" Oh, but we're all going to work for you. When we 

fet back to Rivenoak, I shall begin a serious campaign. 
could never live without some serious work of the 
social kind, and I look upon it as a great opportunity 
for civilizing people. They must be tau^t that it is 
morally wrong to vote for such a man as Kobb, and an 
absolute duty of citizenship to vote for you. How I 
shall enjoy it ! " 

" You are really very kind ! " 

" Oh, don*t think of it in that way ! " exclaimed Miss 
Tomalin. ** I have always thought more of principles 
than of persons. It isn't in my nature to take anytning 
up unless I feel an absolute conviction that it is for the 
world's good. At Northampton I often offended people 
I really liked by what they called my obstinacy when a 
principle was at stake. I don't want to pndse myself, 
but I really can say that it is my nature to be eamest 
and thorough and disinterested." 

" Of that I am quite sure," said Lashmar, fervently. 

"And — do let me teil you — ^it is such a delight to 
feel that my opportunities will be so much greater than 
formerly." May was ^wing intimate, but still kept 
her air of dignity, with its touch of condescension. 
"At Northampton, you know, I hadn't very much 
scope; now it will be different. What an important 
thing social position is ! What power for good it gives 
one ! " 

" Provided," pi\t in her companion, " that one belongs 
to nature's aristocracy." 

"Well — ^yes — I suppose one must have the pre- 
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sumpüon to ky claim to that/' retarned May, with a 
little laugh. 

*' Say, rather, the honesty, the simple cooiage. Self- 
depreciation/' added Dyce, " I have always regarded as 
a proof of littleneas. People really called to do some- 
thing never lose oonfidence in themselves, and have no 
fiüfie modesty about ezpressing it." 

" I'm 8ure that's very true. I heaid once that some- 
one at Northampton had called me conceited, and you 
can't think what a shock it gave me. I sat down, 
there and then, and asked myself whetber I really wu 
conceited, and my oonscience assored me I was nothing 
of the kind. I settled it with myself, once for all. Since 
then, I have never cared what people said about me." 

" That'9 admirable ! " murmured Dyce. 

'^ I am sure," went on the girl, with a serious archneas, 
*' that you too have known such an experience." 

" To teil the truth, I have,'' the philoeopher admitted, 
bending bis head a little. 

'* I feit certain that you could understand me, or I 
should never have ventured to teil you such a thing. 
There is Miss Bride!" 

Constance had taken a seat not fiur from them, and 
the man who had been talking with her up-stairs was 
offering her refreshments. Pr^ntly, she caught Miss 
Tomalm's eye, and smiled ; a minute or two after, she 
and her oompanion came forward to join the other pair, 
and all asoended to the drawing-rooms together. When 
he had restored bis chaige to her chaperon, Lashmar 
took the hint of discretion and retired mto the throng. 

he enoountered Ins Woolstan, her eyes 
in seareb. 

"So you are here 1" she exclaimed, with immediate 
change of oountenance. '* I despaired of ever seeing 
you. What a crusb I " 

" Horrible, isn't it I I've had enougb ; I must breathe 
the air." 

"Oh, stay a few minutes. I know so few people. 
Are lady Qgram and her nieoe here ?" 
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" Lady Ogiam, I think not. I caught a glimpse of 
Miss Tomalm somewhere or other, stemly chaperoned." 

He lied gaily, for the talk with May had put him 
into a thoroughly blithe humour. 

" I shonld 80 like to see her," said Ina '* Don't you 
think you could point her out, if we went about a 
little ? " 

'' Let US look for her, by all meana Have you been 
to the supper-room ? She may be there." 

They tumed to move slowly towards the staircaae« 
Before reaching the door, they were met by Mra 
Toplady, at her side the gentleman who had been Miss 
Bride's companion down-staira. 

" How fortunate ! " exclaimed the hostess to Mra 
Woolstan. " I so want you to know Miss Tomalin, and 
Mr. Bossendale can take us to her." 

Iris expressed her delight, and looked at Lashmar, 
inviting him to come too. But Dyce stood rigid, an 
unnatural smile on his features; then he drew back, 
tumed, and was lost to view. 

Five minutes later he quitted the house. It was 
raining lightly. Whilst he looked upward to give the 
cabman his address, spots feil upon his üce, and he 
found their coolness pleasant. 

During the ride home he indulged a limitless wrath 
against Iris Woolstan. That foolish chatterboz had 
spoilt his evenin^, had thrown disturbanoe into his 
mind just when it was enjoying the cheeriest hopea 
As likely as not she would leam that he had had a 
long talk with May Tomalin, and, seeing the girl, she 
would put her own interpretation on the fib he had 
told her. What a nuisance it was to have to do with 
these purely feminine creatures, all fiiss and impulsive- 
ness and sentimentality ! It would not surpnse him 
in the least if she made a scene about this evening. 
Already, the other day, her tone when she accused him 
of giving her a üAse idea of Lady Ognmi's niece proved 
the possibility of nonsensical trouUa The thing was 
a gross absurdity. Had he not; from the veiy beginning 
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of their friendship, been carefiil to adopt a tone as 
ancompromising as man could use? Had he not 
applieo to her ms " method " in all its vi^ur ? What 
nght had she to wony him with idiotic jealoosieB? 
Could any one have behaved more honourably than 
he throughout their intercourse? Why, the aveiage 
sensual man 

His debt ? What had that to do with the matter ? 
The very fact of his accepting a loan of money from her 
emphasized the dry nature of their relations. That 
money must quickfy be repaid, or he wonld have no 
peaoe. She began to presume upon his indebtedneas, 
ne saw that dearly. Her tone had been different ever 
since. 

Deace take the womanl She had made him 
thoronghly unoomfortable. What it was to have 
deUcate sensibiUties I 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WiTH her imperious temper and intelligence purely 
practical, it was natural for Lady Ogram to imagine 
that, even as ehe imposed her authority on others in 
oatward things, so had she sway over their minds — 
what she willed that others shoald think, that, she 
took for granted, they thonght. Seeing herseif as an 
entirely beneficent potentate; nnable to distinfifuish 
for a moment between her arbitrary Impulses and the 
well-meaning motives which often directed her; she 
assumed as perfectly natural that all within her sphere 
of action must regard her with grateful submissiveness. 
So» for example» having decided that a marriage between 
Dyce lüshmar and O^nstance Bride would be a veiy 
good thing for both, and pui^sing lar^e generosity 
towards them when the mamage should have come 
about, she found it very difficult to conceive that either 
of her younfif friends could take any other view of the 
matter. When Observation obliged her to doubt the 
correctness of her first impressions, she giew only the 
more determined that things should be as she wished. 
Since the Coming of May Tomalin, a new reason — or 
rather, emotion — ^fortifiea her resolve ; seeing a possi- 
bility, even a likelihood, that May and Lashmar might 
attract each other, and having veiy different views 
with regard to her niece, she was impatient for a 
declared betrothal of Oonstance and the aspiring 
politiciaa Their mutual aloo&ess irritated her more 
than she allowed to be seen, and the moment approached 
when she could no longer endure such playing with 
her serious purposes. 
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She knew that sho had committed an imprudence in 
cominff to London and entering, however moderately, 
into tne excitements of the season. A day or two 
Buffioed to prove the danser she was incurring; but 
she refused to take count of Symptoms. With a weak- 
ness which did not lack its pathos, she had, for the 
first time in her life, put what she called ** a touch of 
oolour " on to her cheeks, and the result so pleased her 
that she all but forgot the artificiality of this late 
bloom ; each moming, wben her maid had wrought the 
miracle, she viewed nerself with high satisfiiction, and 
was even heard to remark that London evidently did 
her good. Lady Ogram tried to believe that even age 
and disease were amenable to her oontrol. 

She consulted doctors — ^for the form ; behaving with 
cold civility during their visit, and scornfuUy satirizing 
them when thev were gone. None the less did she 
entertain firiends at luncheon or dinner, and often 
talked to them as if years of activity and enjoyment 
Uy before her. " Wonderful old lady 1 '' was the remark 
Ol most who left her presence ; but some exchanged 
glanoee and let fiiH ommous woids. 

On the evening when May and Constance were at 
the Crash in Pont Street, she would not go to bed, but 
lay on a couch in her Chamber, oocasionally dozing, 
more often wide-awake and quivering with the agitation 
of her mind. It was one o'clock when the girls retumed, 
but she had given orders that Miss Tomalin should at 
once come to see her, and May, rosy, resplendent, 
entered the dimly-lighted room. 

" Well, have you enjoyed yourself ? " 

The voioe was a shock to May's ears. After those to 
which she had been listenine, it sounded sepulchral. 

* Veiy much indeed. A delightful time ! " 

No token of affection had a place in their greetine. 
The old autocrat oould not bring herseif to offer, or ask 
for, tendemcss; but in her eyes, always expressive of 
admiration when she looked at May, might have been 
read something like hunger of the heart. 
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" Sit down, my dear." Even this form of address was 
exoeptional. " Teil me all about it. Who was there ? " 

" Hundreds of people ! I can't remember half of 
those I was introducea to. Lord Dymchurch " 

" Ha ! Lord Dymchurch came ? And you had a 
talk with him ? " 

"Oh yes. I find he takes a great interest in Old 
English, and we talked abont Chaucer and so on for a 
long time. He isn't quite so well up in it as I am ; I 
put him right on one or two points, and he seemed 
quite ^teful. He's very nice, isn't he ? There's 
somethmg so quiet and good-natured about him. I 
thought perhaps he would have offered to take me 
down to supper, but he didn't. Perhaps he didn't think 
of it ; I fancy he's rather absent-minded." 

Lady Ogram knitted her brows. 

" Who did go down with you ? " she asked. 

" Oh, Mr. Lashmar. He was very amusing. Then I 
talked with-—-" 

'' Wait a minute. Did you only have one talk with 
Lord Dymchurch ?** 

" Only one. He doesn't care for ' At Homea' Mrs. 
Topladv says he hardly ever goes anywhere, and she 
fencies ' — May laughed lightly — ^''that he came to-night 
only because / was going to be there. Do you think it 
likely, aunt ? " 

"Why, I don't think it impossible," replied Lady 
Ogram, in a tone of relie£ "I have known more 
unlikely things. And suppose it were true?" 

" Oh, it's very complimentary, of course." 

The old eyes dwelt m)on the young &ce, and with a 
puzzled expression. Notwithstanding her own char- 
acter, it was difficult for Lady Ogram to imagine that 
the girl seriously regarded herseif as superior to Lord 
Dymchurch. 

" Perhaps it's more than a compliment," she said, in 
rather a mumbling voice; and she added, with an 
effort to speak distinctly, "I suppose you didn't tire 
him with that talk about Old English ? " 
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"Tire bim?" May ezclaiined. "Why, he was 
deliffhted ! " 

"l3ut he seems to have been satisfied with the one 
talk/' 

" Oh, he went away because Mr. Lashmar came up, 
that was all. He's very modest ; perhape he thouffhi 
he oughtn't to prevent me from talking to other 
people." 

Lady Ogram looked annoyed and worried. 

" If I were you, May, I shouldn't talk about Old 
English next time you 8ee Lord Djinchurch. Men 
dont care to find themselves at school in a drawing- 
room. ' 

" I asBure vou, aunt» that is not mv only subject of 
oonveraation/ replied May, amused and dignified 
" And Im perfectly certain that it was just the thing 
for Lord DymchurcL He has a serious mind, and I 
like him to know that mine is the sama" 

" That*s all right, of coursa I dare say you know 
best what pleases him. And I think it very probable 
indeed, May, that he went to Pont Street just in the 
hope of meeting you." 

" Perhape so.^' 

May smiled, and seemed to take the thine as very 
natural ; whereupon Lady Offram again lookea puzsled. 

" Well, go to bed, May. Tm veiy fflad Lora Dym- 
church was there ; very glad. Qo to bed, and sleep as 
late as you lika I'm glad you've enjoyed yourself^ and 
I'm veiy ^lad Lord Djmachurch was there — veiy." 

The voice had beoome so senile, so indistinct, that 
May oould hardly catch what it said. She %htly 
kiated her aunt's cheek — a ceremony that passed 
between them only when deoorum seemed to demand 
it— and left the room. 

On the foUowing moming, Dyce Lashmar received a 
telegram, couched thus : 

''Please call at Bunting's Hotel at three this 
aftemoon." 

In ordcr to respond to this summons, he had to break 
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an engagement ; but he did it willindy. Around the 
hotel in Albemarle Street circied all ms thoughts, and 
he desired nothing more than to direct bis steps thither. 
AiTiving with perfect punctuaUty, he was shown into 
Lady Ogram's drawing-room, and found Lady Ogram 
alone. Artificial complexion notwithstandmg, the 
atem old vis^;e wore to-day a look as of nature all but 
spent. At Leishmar's entrance, bis hostess did not 
move; sunk together in her chair, bead drooping 
forward, she viewed him ftom under her eyebrows : 
even to give her band wben he stood before her seemed 
almost too creat an effort, and the sbrivelled Ups scarce 
made audible her bidding tbat he sbould be seated. 

" Tou are well, I hope ? " said Dyce, feeling uncom- 
fortable, but affecting to see nothmg unusual in the 
üce before bim. 

Lady O^m nodded impatiently. There was a 
moment's silence; then, tunung her gaze upon him, 
she said abruptly, in a harsh croak : 

" What are you waiting for ? " 

Lashmar feit a cold touch along bis spine. He 
thought the gbastly old woman had lost her senses, 
tbat she was either mad or delirious. Tet her raze 
had notbing wild ; on the contrary, it searched nim 
with all the wonted keenness. 

" Waiting—? I'm afraid I don't understand " 

" Why baven't you done what you know I wish ? " 
pursued the untuneful voiee, now better controlled. 
" I'm speaking of Constance Bride." 

Believed on one side, Dyce feil into trouble on the 
other. 

" To teil you the truth, Lady Ogram," be answered, 
with bis air of utmost candour, "I have found no 
encouragement to take the step of which you are 
thinking. I'm afraid I know only too well what the 
result would be." 

" You know nothinfi; about it." 

Lady Offram moved. As always, a bint of Opposition 
increased her foroe. She was sufifering acute pbysical 
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pain, which appeared in every line of her &ce, and in 
the rigid musclee of her arms as she supported herself 
on the sides of the chair. 

" Answer me this/' she went on — and her utterance 
had somethinff which told of those fieur-off days before 
edacation andrefined society had soitened her tongue. 
*' Will you see Miss Bride tlus aftemoon, and make her 
an offer of marriage ? Are you willing ? Just answer 
me yes or no." 

I^ce replied mechanically, and smiled as he spoke. 

"I am quite willing, Lady O^m. I only wish I 
oould feel assured that Miss Bnde " 

He was rudely interrupted. 

" Don't talk, but listen to me/' For a moment the 
Ups went on moving» yet gave no sound ; then words 
came again. "Tve told you once already about 
Constance, what I think of her, and what I intend for 
her. I needn't go over all that again. As for you, I 
think r ve gi ven proof that I wish you well. I was led 
to it at first because I saw that Uonstance liked you ; 
now I wish vou well for your own sake, and you may 
trust me to do what I can to help you on. But tili a 
man's married, no one can say wnat hell make of his 
Ufa You've plenty of brains, more than most men, 
but I don't think you've got too much of what I call 
backbone. If you make a fool of yourself — as most men 
do— in marriage, it's all up with vou. I want to see 
vou safe. Go where you will, you'U find no better wife, 
better in every way for you, than Constance Bride. You 
want a woman with plenty of oommon-sense as well as 
unoommon ability ; tne kind of woman that'U keep you 
moving steadily — up — up I Do you understand me ? " 

The effort with which she spoke was terrible. Her 
boB began to shine with moisture, and her mouth 
seemed to be parched. Lashmar must have been of 
much stemer stuff for these vehement and rough-cut 
sentenoes to make no impression upon him; he was 
held bv the dark, fierce eye, and feit in bis heart that 
he had heard truths. 
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"And mind this/' continued Lady Ogram, leaning 
towards him. " Constance's marriage alters nothing in 
what I had planned for her before 1 knew you. She'll 
have her dtitiee quite apart firom your intereets and all 
you aim at. I know her ; I'm not a&aid to trust her, 
even when she's married. She's honest — and that's 
what can be said of few women. This momins; I had 
a talk with her. She knows, now, the lesponsibility I 
want her to undertake, and she isn't afraid of it. I 
Said nothing to her about you ; not a word ; bat, when 
you speak to her, she'U understand what was in my 
mind. So let us get thiims settled, and have no more 
bother about them. On &iturday" — it was three days 
henoe — " I go back to Bivenoak ; I've had enough of 
London ; I want to be quiet You are to come down 
with US. Tou've business at Hollinffford on the 
twentieth, and you ought to see more of the Hollingford 
peopla" 

Whateyer Lady On:am had proposed (or rather 
dictated) Dyce would have agreed to. He was under 
the authority of her eye and voice. The prospect of 
^oing down to Bivenoak, and there, of necessity, living 
m daily communication with May Tomalin, helped him 
to disregard the other features of Ms position. He 
gave a cheerfiil assent. 

" Now go away for half-an-hour," said Lady Ognün. 
'' Then come back, and ask for Miss Bride, and you'll 
find her here." 

She was at the end of her strength, and could barely 
make the last words audible. Dyce pressed her band 
silently, and withdrew. 

After the imposed interval, he retumed firom a 
ramble in Piccadilly, where he had seen nothing, and 
was conducted again to the drawing-room. There 
Constance sat i^ading. She was perfectly calm, 
entirely herseif, and, as Lashmar entered, she looked 
up with the usual smila 

" Have you been out this aftemoon ? " he began by 
asking. 
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"YeB. Why?" 

** You went on bosineas of Lady Ogram's ? " 

"Yea Why?" 

Dyce gave no answer. He laid aside Bis hat and 
stick, sat down not £Bir from Constance, and looked at 
her steadily. 

** I have something rather odd to say to you. Ab we 
are both rational persona, I shall talk (juite freely, and 
explain to you exactiy the poeition in which I find 
myselC It's a queer position, to say the least. When 
I was at Rivenoak, on the last day of my visit, Lady 
Ogram had a confidential talk with me ; your name 
came prominently into it, and I went away with 
certain vague impressions which have kept me, ever 
since, in a good aeal of uneasineas. This aftemoon, I 
have had another private conversation with Lady 
Ogiam. Again your name had a prominent part in it, 
and this time there was no vagueness whatever in the 
communication made to me. I was bidden, in piain 
terms, to make you an oflfer of marriage." 

Constance drooped her eyes, but gave no other sign 
of disturbance. 

''Now," resumed Dyce, leaning forward with hands 
clasped between hia knees, ''before I say anything more 
about this matter as it concems you, I had better teil 
you what I think about our firiend I feel pretty sure 
that she has a very short time to live ; it wouldn't 
surprise me if it were a question of days, but in any 
case I am convinced she won't live for a month. What 
is your opinion ? " 

** I fimcy you are right," answered the other, gravely. 

" If so, this rather grotesque Situation becomes more 
manageable. It is fortunate that you and I know each 
other so well, and have the habit of straightforward 
Speech. I may assume, no doubt, that, from the very 
firat, our friendship was nüsinterpreted by Lady Ogram ; 
reasonable relationa between man and woman are so 
very rare, and, in this case, the observer was no veiy 
acute psychologist I feel sure she is aotuated by the 
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kindest motives ; bat what seems to her my inexplic- 
able delay has been too much for her temper, and at 
last there was nothing for it but to deal roundly with 
me. One may suspect, too, that she feels she lias not 
much time to spare. Having made up her mind that 
we are to marry, she wants to see the thing settled. 
Looking at it philosophically, I suppose one may admit 
that her views and her behaviour are intelligible. 
Meanwhile, you and I find ourselves in a very awkward 
Position. We must talk it over — don't you think ? — 
quite simply, and decide what is best to do/' 

Constanee listened, her eyes conning the carpet. 
There was silence for a minute, then she spoke. 

" What did Lady Ogram teil you about me ? " 

" She repeated in vagae terms something she had 
abready said at Bivenoak. It seems that you are to 
undertake some great responsibility — to receive some 
proof of her confidence which will affect all the rest of 
your life. More than that I don't know, but I under- 
stand that there has been a conversation between you, 
in which e very thing was fully explained." 

Constanee nodded. After a moment's reflection she 
raised her eyes to Lashmar's, and intently regarded 
him; her expression was one of anxiety severely 
controlled. 

"Tou shall know what that responsibility is," she 
said, with a just perceptible tremor m her voice. "Lady 
Ogram, like a good many other people now-a-dajs, 
has more money than she knows what to do with. For 
mcmy years, I think, she has been troubled by a feeling 
that a woman rieh as she, ought to make some extra- 
ordinary use of her riches — ought to set an ezample, 
in short, to the wealthy world. But she never could 
discover the best way of doing this. She has an 
independent mind, and likes to strike out ways for 
hersel£ Ordinarycharitiesdidn'tsatisfyher. To teil the 
truth, she wantea not only to do substantial good, but 
to do it in a way which should perpetuate her name — 
cause her to be more talked about afker her death than 
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she has been in her lifetime. Time went on, and ahe 
stiU could hit upon nothing brilliant; all ahe had 
decided was to build and endow a great hoepital at 
Hollingfoid, to be called by her name, and this, for 
aeveral reasons, she kept postponing. Then came her 
meetdng with me — ^yoa Know the story. She was 
troubling about the decay of the village, and tiying to 
hit on remedie& Well, I had the good luck to suggest 
the paper-mill, and it was a success, and Lady Offram 
at onee had a great opinion of me. From tlmt &v — 
she teils me — the thought grcw in her mind that, 
instead of devoting all her wealth» hj will, to definite 

Eurpoees, she would leave a certain portion of it to me^ to 
e used by me for purposes of pubkc good I, in short" 
— Constance smiled nervously — ^"'was to be sole and 
oncontrolled tnistee of a great fund, which would be 
used, after her death, just as it might have been had 
she gone on living. The idea is rather fine, it seems to 
me ; it could only have originated in a mind capable of 
very generous thought, generous in every sense of the 
Word. It implied remarkable confidence, such as few 
people, especially few women, are capable o£ It strikes 
me as rather pathetic, too— the feelmg that she would 
continue to live in another being, not a mere inheritor 
of her money, but a true representative of her mind, 
thinking and acting as she would do, always Consulting 
her memory, deeiring her approval. Do you see what 
I mean ? " 

"Of counie I do," answered Dyce, meditatively. 
''Tes, it's fine. It increases my respeot for our 
friend." 

** I have always respected her," said Constance, " and 
I am sony now that i did not respeot her more. Often 
she has irritated me, and in bad temper I have spoken 
thoQghtlessly. I remember that letter I wrote you, 
before you first came to Rivenoak; it was silly, and, 
I'm afimid, rather vul^." 

''Nothing of the kmd," interposed Lashmar. "It 
was very clever. You couldn't be vulgär if you tried." 
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" Have you the letter still ? " 

" Of course I have." 

" Then do me the kindness to destroy it — ^will you ? " 

" If vou wish." 

*' I 00 seriously. Bum the thing as soon as you get 
home." 

" Very well." 

They avoided each other's look, and there was a 
lather long pause. 

" I'U go on with my story/' said Constance, in a voice 
still under studious control. '' All this happened wheo 
Lady Ogram thought she had no living relative. One 
fine day, Mr. Eerchever came down with news of Miss 
Tomalin, and straightway the World was altered. Lady 
Ogram had a natural heiress, and one in whom she 
delighted. Eveiything had to be reconsidered. The 

¥reat hospital became a dream. She wanted May 
omalin to be rieh, very rieh, to marry brilliantly. 1 
have always suspected that Lady Ogram looked upon 
her life as a sort of revenge on the aristoeratic class for 
the pnoverty and ignorance of her own people — did 
anything of the kind ever occur to you ? 

" Was her family really mean ? " 

" Every one says so. Mrs. Qallantry teils me that 
our illustrious M.P. has made laborious searches, 
hoping to prove something scandalous. Of course she 
teils it as a proof of Mr. BiDbb's unscrupulous hatred of 
Lady Ofi^am. I dare say the truth is that she came of 
a low class. At all events, Miss Tomalin, who repre- 
sents tbe fiämily in a progressive stage, is to establish 
its glory for ever. One understands. It's very human." 

Lashmar wore the Toplady smile. 

** It never occurred to our friend," he said, " that her 
niece might undertake the great trust instead of you ? " 

'*She has spoken to me quite franklv about that 
The trust cannot be so great as it would have been — 
but it remains with me. Miss Tomalin, it may be 
hoped, will play not quite an ordinary part in the 
fitsnionable worla ; she has ideas of her own, and " — the 
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voioe was modulated — " some fiüth in herseif. But my 
pofiition is different and perbaps — my mind. Lady 
Ogiam assures me that her £uth in me, and her hopes, 
have suflfered no change, For one thing, the mill is to 
become my property. Then " 

She hesitatea, and her eyes passed over the listener's 
bce, Lashmar was very attentive. 

" There's no need to go into details," Constance added 
quickly. " Lady Ogram told me evenrthing, saying she 
feit that the time had come for doing so. And I 
aocepted the trust." 

" Without knowing, however/' said Dyce, ''the not 
unimjportant oondition which her mind attached to it." 

" Taere was no oondition, expressed or reserved." 

Constance's tone had become hard again. Her eyes 
were averted, her Ups set in their firm^ lines. 

" Are you quite sure of that ? " 

" Quite/' was the peremptoiy reply. 

** How do you reconcile that with what has passed 
to-day between Lady Ogram and me ? " 

'Mt was between £ady Ogram and you,** said 
Constance, subduing her voice. 

" I See. Tou mean that I alone am concemed ; that 
yourposition will in no case be affected ? " 

" Yes, I mean that/' was the quiet reply. 

Lashmar thought for a moment, then moved on bis 
chair, and said in a low tone, which seemed addressed 
to bis hearer's sympathy : 

** Perhape you are ri^ht. Probably you are. But 
there is one thing of wmch / feel every assurance. If 
it beoomes plain tnat her project must come to nothing, 
Lady Ogram's interest in me is at an end I may say 
good-bye to HoUingford." 

" Tou are mistaken," replied Constance, in a voice 
almost of indifferenca 

** Well, the question will soon be decided." Tjaahmar 
seemed to submit himself to the inevitable. " I shall 
write to Lady Ogram, telling her the result of our 
convenation. We shall see how she takes it" 
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He moved as if about to rise, but only turned bis 
chair slightly aside. Constance was regarding bim 
&om under ber brows. Sbe spoke in ber most business- 
like tone. 

** It was tbis tbat you came to teil me ? *' 

" Wby, no. It wasn't tbat at all." 

" Wbat bad you in mind, tben ? " 

" I was going to ask if you would marry me — or 
ratber, if you would promise to — or ratber if you would 
make believe to promise. I tbougbt tbat, under tbe 
circumstances, it was a justifiable tbing to do, for I 
£Eincied your fiiture, as well as mine, was at stake. 
Seeing our friend's condition, it appeared to me tbat a 
formal enragement between us would be a kindness to 
ber, and mvolve no serious consequences for us. But 
tbe case is altered. Tou being secure against Lady 
Ogram's displeasiu^, I bave, of course, no ri^bt to ask 
you to take a part in sucb a proceeding — wbicb natur- 
ally you would feel to be unwortby of you. All I 
bave to do is to tbank you for your em)rts on my 
bebalf Wbo knows ? I may bold my own at Holling- 
ford. But at Bivenoak it's all over witb me." 

He stood up, and assumed an attitude of resigned 
dignity, smiling to bimself But Constance kept ber 
seat, her eyes on tbe ground. 

" I believe you are going down on Saturday ? " sbe 
Said. 

" So it was arranged. Well, I mustn't stay " 

Constance rose, and be offered bis band. 

" Between us, it makes no diflFerence, I bope ? " said 
Dyce, witb an empbasized effort of cbeeriness. '' Unless 
you tbink me a paltry fellow, ready to do an3rtbing to 
get on ? " 

" I don't tbink tbat," replied Constance quietly. 

" But you feel tbat wbat I was goincf to ask would 
bave been ratber a severe test of friendsnip ? " 

''Under tbe circumstances, I could bave pardoned 
you." 

" But you wouldn't bave got beyond forgiveness ? " 
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Constance smiled coldlj, her look wandering. 

"Howcanitell?" 

" But— oh, never mind ! Good-bye, for the piesent." 

He pressed her hand again, and tumed away. Before 
he had reached the door, Constance's voice arrested 
him. 

" Mr. Lashmar " 

He looked at her as if with disinterested inqaiiy. 

"Thihk well before you take any irreparaDle step. 
It would be a pity." 

Ihrce moved towards her again. 

*' Why^ what choice have I? The poeition is im- 
possibla If you hadn't said thoee unlucky words 
about being so sure " 

" I don't see that they make the slij^htest difference/' 
anawered Constance, her eyebrows raiised. '' If you had 
intended a genuine offer of marriage — ^yes, perhaps. 
But as all you meant was to ask me to save tne 
Situation, with no härm to anybody, and the certainty 
of giving great pleasure to our firiend " 

" You see it m that light ? " cried Lashmar, flinjnng 
away his hat ** You reaUy think I should be justüSed ? 
You are not offended ? " 

" I pride myself on a certain measure of common- 
sense, answered Constance. 

*' Then you will allow me to teil Lady Ogram that 
there is an engaffement ? " 

** You may teil her so, if you like." 

He seized her hand, and pressed his lips upon it. 
But, scarcc had he done so, when Constance drew it 
brusquely away. 

" There is no need to play our oomedy in private," 
she said, with oold reproof. *' And I hope that at all 
times you will use the diacretion that is owing to ma" 

*' If I don't, I shall deserve to fiill into worse diffi- 
culties than ever,** cried Lashmar. 

" As, for instance, to find youiself under the necessity 
of making your mock contract a real one — ^which would 

be suflSdently tragia" 
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Constance spoke with a laugh, and thereupon, before 
Pyce could make any rejoinder, walked from the room. 

The philosopher stood embarrassed. ** What did she 
mean by that ? " he asked himselC He had never feit 
on very solid ground in his dealings with Constance ; 
had never feit sure in his reading of her chaiacter, his 
interpretation of her ways and looks and Speeches. 
An odd thing that he should have been betrayed by his 
sense of triomphant diplomac^ into that fooush excess. 
And he remembered that it was the seoond such 
indiscretion, though this time, happily, not so com- 
promisin^ as his youthful extravagance ot Alverholme. 

What if Lady Ogram, feeling that her end drew near» 
called for their speedy marriage ? Was it the thought 
of such possibility that had supplied Constance with 
her sharp-edged jest ? If she oould laugh, the risk did 
not seem to her very dreadful. And to him ? 

He could not make up his mind on the point 
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CHAPTER XV 

LoBD Dtmchübch was at a critical moment of bis 
life. 

Disoontent, the malady of the age, had taken hold 
ujx)!! him. No i^oble fonu of the disease; for his 
mind, naturally in acoord with generous thoughts, 
repelled evety Suggestion which he reoognized as of 
nnworthy origin, and no man saw more clearly how 
mach there was of yanity and of evil in the unrest 
which rules our time. He was possessed by that turbid 
idealiam which, in the tumult of a day without conscious 
gaidance, is the peril of gentle soula Looking out 
upon the worid, he seemed to himself to be the one idie 
man in a toiling and aspiring multitude ; for» however 
astray the eneigy of most, activity was visible on eveir 
side, and in activity — so he told himself— lay maus 
only hqpe. He alone did nothing. Wearing bis title 
like a foors cap, he mooned in by-paths which had 
beoome a maze. Was it not the foolish title that 
bemused and disabled him? Without it, would he 
not long ago have gone to werk like other men, and 
had his pivt in the onward strnggle ? Discontented 
with himself ill at ease in bis social position, reproach- 
fuUy minded towards the ancestors who had ruined 
him, he feil into that most dangerous mood of the 
cultured and conscientious man, a feverish inclination 
to piaciical expeiiment in life. 

His age was two-«nd-thirty. A decade aso he had 
dieamt of distiitfuishing himself in the Chamber of 
Peers ; why shoukl poverty bar the way of intellect and 
zeal? Experienoe taught htm that, though money 
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might not be indispensable to such a career as he 
imagined, the lack of it was only to be supplied by 
powera such as he certainly did not possess. Abashed 
at the thought of his presumption, he withdrew 
altogether from the seat to which his birth entitled 
him, and at the same time ceased to appear in society. 
He had the temper of a Student, and among his books 
he soon found consolation for the first disappointments 
of youth. Study, however, led him by degrees to all 
the questions rife in the world about him ; with the 
inevitable result that his maturer thought tumed back 
upon things he fancied himself to have outgrown« His 
time had been wasted. At thirty-two all he had clearly 
leamt was a regret for vanished years. 

He resisted as a temptation the philosophic quietism 
which had been his strength and ms pride. iVom the 

Eages of Marcus Aurelius, which he had almost by 
eart, one passage continued to haunt him : '* When 
thou art haid to be stirred up and awaked out of thy 
sleep, admonish thyself and call to mind that to perform 
actions tending to the common good is that which thine 
own proper Constitution, and that which the nature of 
men, do require." Moming and night, the question 
with him became, what could he do in the cause of 
civilization ? And about this time it chanced that he 
made the acquaintance of Dyce Lashmar. Helistened, 
presently, to the bio-sociological theory of human life, 
believing it to be Lashmar's own, and findine in it 
a great deal that was not only intellectually fruitful, 
but streng in appeal to his S3nnpathies. Here he saw 
the reconciliation of his aristocratic prejudices — ^which 
he had little hope of evor overcoming — ^with the 
humanitarian emotion and conviction which were also 
a natural part of his being. All this did but contribute 
to his disquiet. No longer occupied with definite 
studies, he often feit time heavy on his hands, and saw 
himself more obnoxious than ever to the chai^ of 
idleness. Lashmar, though possibly his ambition had 
some alloy of self-seeking, gave an example of intellect 
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applied to the world's behoof ; especially did bis views 
on education, developed in a recent talk at the club, 
strike Dymchurch as commendable and likely to have 
influenoe. He asked nothing better than an opportunity 
of devoting himaelf to a movement for educational 
reform. The lyrically abstract disofusted him well nigh 
as much as the too grossly actuaf Thus, chancing to 
open Shelley, he found with surprise that the poet of 
bis adolesoence not merely left him cold, but seemed 
verboae and tedioua 

Orave anxiety about bis private affairs aided this 
mental tendency. Some time ago, he had been appealed 
to by the tenant of bis Eentish &nn for a reduction of 
rent, which, on consideration of the fstcts submitted to 
him, he feit unable to refuse. The farmer was now 
dead, aad it was not without trouble that the land had 
been leased again on the same reduced terms ; moreover, 
the new tenant seemed to be a not verv satisfactory 
man, and Dymchurch had to consider the possibility 
that this part of bis small income might become 
uncertain, or fiul him altogether. Now and then he 
entertained the thought of studying agriculture, living 
upon bis fiurm, and eaming bread in the sweat of bis 
brow ; but a little talk with practical men showed him 
all the difficultiea of such an undertaking. So fiur as 
bis own day-to-day lifo was concemed, he feit small 
need of money ; but it constantly worried him to think 
of his siBters down in Somerset, their best years going 
by, not indeed in actual poverty, but with so little of 
the brightness or hope natural to ladies of their birth. 
Thev oid not appear unhappv ; like him, they had a 
pre^erence for the tranquil lite ; none the less he saw 
bow different eveiything would have been with them 
but for their narrow means, and, after each visit to the 
silent meadow-circled house, he came away reproaching 
himaelf for his inertness. 

The invitation to Lashmar's restaurant-dizmer an- 
noyed him a little, for casual companv was by no means 
to bis taste ; when it was over, he feit glad that he had 
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oome, and more than ever fretted in spirit abont his \ 

personal insignificance^ his uselessness in the acheme 

of things. Me was growing to hate the meaningless ^ 

Symbol which distinguished him from ordinaiy men ; 

the sight of an envelope addressed to him stirred his 

spieen, for it looked like deliberate mockery. How if 

he cast away this empty lordship ? Might it not be the 

breaking down of a barrier between him and real life ? 

In doing so, what dutj would he renounce ? Who cared * 

a snap of the fingers whether he signed himself • 

" Dymchurch " or " Walter Fallowfield " ? It was long 

enough since the barony of Dymchurch had jostified > 

its existence by any public Service, and, as most people ' 

knew, its private record had small dignity. The like- 

lihood was that he would never marry, and, unless i 

either of his sistera did so, every day a more improbable 

thing, the title might &11 into happy oblivion« What, 

indeed, did such titles mean now-a-days ? They were 

a silly anachronism, absurdly in contradiction with all 

teachings of the Science which rules our lives. Lashmar, 

of comse. waa right in his demand for a new aristociacy 

to oust the old, an aristocracy of nature, of the bom 

leaders of men. It mi^ht be that he had some claim 

to a humble position m that spiritual hierarchy, and 

perhaps the one manifest way to make proof of it was 

oy fiinging aside his tinsel privilege — an example, a 

precedent, to the like-minded of his caste. 

Mrs. Toplady had begged him to come and see her. 
Mrs. Toplady, vaguely known to him by name, would, 
but a short time ago, have tumed him to flight ; having 
talked with her at the restaurant, he inclined to think 
her a very intelligent and bright-witted woman, the 
kind of woman who did a Service to society by keeping 
it in touch with modern ideas. After a little uneasy 
hesitation, he betook himself to Pont Street. Next, he 
accepted an invitation to dine there, and found himself 
in the Company of an old Lady Ogram, of whom he had 
never heara, and a girl with an odd name, her niece, 
who rather amused him. Calling presently in Pont 
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Street, to diacharge bis Obligation of ceremony, be found 
Mrs. Toplady alone, and beard firom ber, in eaay, balf- 
confidential cbat, a great deal about Lady Ogram and 
Miss Tomalin, information sucb as he wonld never 
bimself bave sougbt, but wbicb, set off by bis bostess's 

Eleasant manner, entertained and somewhat interested 
im. For tbe yonng lady and ber aged relative sbone 
in no common lififbt as Mrs. Toplacfy exbibited tbem. 
Tbe baronet's wioow became one of tbe most remark- 
able women of ber time, all tbe more remarkable 
becaose of lowly origin ; Miss Tomalin, beiress of a 
great fortone, had pnre colonial blood in ber veins, 
yet pursued witb deligbtfol zeal tbe finest cnlture of 
an ofd civilization. As Mrs. Toplady talked tbns, tbe 
door opened to admit — Mr. Lasbmar, and tbere was 
an end of confidences fortbat day. 

So fiir Dymcbureb bad yielded witbout mucb reflec- 
tion to tbe friendly pressure wbicb brougbt bim among 
strangers and distmrbed bis babits of seclusioa Tbese 
dinners and aftemoon calls bad no importance; very 
soon be would be going down into Somerset, where it 
mi^bt be boped that be would tbink out tbe problems 
wbicb worried bim, and arrive at some clear decision 
about the Aiture. But wben he found bimself, reluct- 
antly, yet as it seemed inevitably, setting fortb to 
Mrs. Toplady*s "At Home," tbe reasonable man in 
bim grew restive. Wby was be guilty of tbis weak- 
ness? Tears had passed since he did anvthing so 
foolisb as to leave home towards tbe middle of the 
night for the purpose of bustling amid a crowd of 
unsnown people in staiicases and drawing-rooma 
He saw bimself as tbe victim of sudden &tuity, 
own brotber to tbe longest-eared of fasbion's wor- 
sbippera Assuredly tbis should be the last of bis 
oonoessiona 

Inwardly pishing and pshawing, be drifted about 
tbe rooms tili brougbt up beeide Miss Tomalin. Tben 
bis mood changed. Tbis girl, witb ber queer mizture 
of na!vet^ and oonceit and examination-room pedantry, 
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decidedly amused him. Was sfae a type of the younir 
CanadiaJ? He knew nothing of h^Ufe at iJorth! 
ampton, and thought she had come over from Canada 
only a year or two ago. Yes, she amused him. By 
contrast with the drawing-room young lady, of whom 
he had always been a&aid, she seemed to have so 
much originahty of character, spontaneity of expression. 
Of course her learning was not exactly profound ; the 
quality of her mind left something to be desired ; her 
breeding feil short of what is demanded by the 
fastidious; but there was something healthy and 
genuine about her, which made these deficiencies a 
matter for indulgence rather than for censure. And 
then, she was by no means ill-lookin^. Once or twice 
he caught an aspeet of her features ^^ch had no little 
impressiveness ; with mind cast in a more serious 
mould, she might have become a really beautiful 
woman. 

Just as he had found courage to tum the talk in 
a personal direction, with an inquiry about Canadian 
life, he saw the approach of Dyce Lashmar. A glance 
at Miss Tomalin showed him that she had perceived 
the young politician, who was looking with manifest 
interest at her. Abruptly he rose. It had been in 
his mind to ask the ^1 to let him take her to the 
supper-room, but at the sight of Lashmar he did not 
hesitate for a moment about retreating. And almost 
immediately he quitted the house. 

Dymchurch hskd never inclined to tender experiences ; 
his lifo so &x was without romance. Women more 
ofben amused than interested him; his humorous 
disposition found play among their lighter character- 
istics, and on the other band — ^natural complement of 
humour — he feit a certain awe of the mysterious in 
their nature. Except his own sisters, whom naturally 
enough he regarded as quite exeeptional beings, he 
had never been on terms of intimacy with any woman 
of the educated world. Begarding marriage as im- 
pra€ticable — ^for he had always shrunk from the thought 
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of accepting money with a wife — ^he gave as little 
heed as possible to the other sex, tried to leave it 
altogether out of acoount in his musings and reasonings 
upon existenca Frankly he said to himself that he 
knew nothing about women, and that he was just as 
likely to be wrong as right in any theory he might 
fonn about their place in the world, their dues, their 
possibilitiea By temper, he leaned to the old way 
of regarding them ; women militant, women in the 
public eye, were on the whole unpleasing to him. But 
ne was satisfied with an oocasional laugh at these 
extravaganoes, and heard with tolerable patience any- 
one who pleaded the cause of female emancipation. in 
brief, women lay beyond the circle of his interests. 

The explanaUon of his abrupt withdrawal on Lash- 
mar^s appearance was simply that he all at once 
imagined a private understandmg between his political 
fiiend and Miss Tomalin. The possibility had not 
hitherto oocurred to him; he had given too little 
thought to Lad^ Ogram's niece. Now of a sudden it 
flashed upon him that Lashmar was seeking the girl 
in marriage, perhaps had already won her favour. 
Immediately he feit oonstrained to rise and to depart. 
The thought that Lashmar might perchance regard 
him as a rival pricked his pri<k; not for a moment 
could he rest under that misconstruction. He left 
the field clear, and drew breath like a man who has 
shaken off an embarrassment. 

On the way home he saw how natural it was that 
such a man as Lashmar should woo Miss Tomalin. 
He might be a little too good for her ; yet there was 
no knowing. That half grim, half grotesque old Lady 
Ogram had evidently taken Lashmar under her wing, 
and probaUy would make no obiection to the allianoe ; 
perhaps she had even projected it. Utterly without 
idle self-consciousness, Dymchurch had peroeived no 
particular significanoe in Mrs. Toplady's social advances 
to him. The sense of poverty was so persistent in 
his mind that he never saw himself as a possible 
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object of matrimomal intrigae ; nor had he ever come 
in contact with a social rank where such designs must 
have been forced on bis notice. Well, bis ''season" 
was over; be laugbed as be looked back upon it. 
Wben Lasbmar and Miss Tomalin were mamed, be 
mi^bt or migbt not see sometbing of tbem. Tbe man 
bad ideas: it remained to be proved wbetber bis 
strengtb was equal to bis ambitions. 

A few days later Dymcburcb beard tbat one of bis 
sisters was not very well. Sbe bad caugbt a cold, tmd 
could not sbake it off. Tbis decided bim to plan a 
Summer boliday. He wrote and asked wbetber tbe 
^Is would go with bim to a certain quiet spot bifi^b 
m tbe Alps, and bow soon tbey could leave home. Tne 
answer came tbat tbey would prefer not to go away 
until tbe middle of July, as a fhend was about to visit 
tbem, whom tbey hoped to keep for two or three weeks. 
Disappointed at tbe delay, Dymcburcb tried to settle 
down to bis books; but books had lost their savour. 
He was consumed by dreary indolence. 

Then came a note firom Mrs. Toplady. He knew 
tbe writing and opened the envelope with a petulant 
grimace, muttering, " No, no, no ! " 

"Dear Lord Dymcburcb," wrote bis correspondent, 
" I wonder wbetber you are going to the permrmance 
of ' As Tou Like It ' at Lady Honeyboume's on tbe 
24th? It promises to be very good. If only tbey 
have fine weather, tbe play will be a real delight in 
tbat exquisite Surrey woodland. I do so hope we 
mav meet you there. By we I mean Miss Tomalin 
and myself. Lady Ogram has gone back into tbe 
country, her health being unequal to London strain, 
and her niece stays with me for a little. You have 
beard, no doubt, of tbe en^;agement of Mr. Lasbmar 
and Miss Bride. I knew it was Coming. Tbey are 
admirably suited to each other. To^ay Mr. Lasbmar 
gives bis address at Hollingford, and I hope for good 
news to-morrow ** 

The reader bung suspended at tbis point. Miss 
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Bride 7 Who was Miss Bride ? Oh, that lady whom 
he had seen once or twioe with Lady Ogram; her 
secretaiy, had he not heard? Why, theo he was 
altogether wrong in his oonjecture about Lashmar and 
Miss Tomalin. He smiled at the error, characteristic 
of such an acute observer of social life ! 

He had received a card of invitation to Lad^ Honey- 
boume's, but had by no means thought of going down 
into Surrey to see an amateur open-air Performance 
of ^ As You like It." Tet, afber all, was it not a way of 
passing an aftemoon ? And would not Miss Tomalin's 
running oomment have a piquancy all its own 7 She 
would nave " got up '' the play , would be prepared 
with various readings, with philological and archaso- 
logical illustrations. Dvmchurch smiled again as he 
thought of it, and already was half decided to go. 

A oopy of the HoUingford Express, sent, no doubt, 
by Lashmar, informed him that the private meeting 
of Liberais at the Saracen's Head nad resulted in 
acoeptance of his fiiend's candidature. There was a 
long report of Lashmar's speech, which he read critically, 
but not without envy. Whether he came to be elected 
or not, the man was doing somethine ; he knew the joy 
of activity, of putting out his strength, of moving othera 
by the eneigy of his mind. This moming his lodgings 
seemedtoDymohurchaveiycaveinthewildemess. Tne 
comforts and the graceful things amid which he lived 
had lost all meaning — ^unless, indeed, they symbolized 
a dilettant decadenoe of which he ought to l>e heartily 
ashamed. He ran over the oontents of the provincial 
newsiMmer, and in eveiy oolumn found something that 
rebuKea him. These municipal proeeedings, wbat 
seal and cajMibility they implied ! Was it not better, 
a thouaand times, to be excited about the scheme for 
pavin^ ^ Burgess Lane " than to sit here amid books 
and pictures, and do nothing at all but smoke one's 
fitTourite mizture? The wmd hummed about him 
with industiy, with triumphant effort; and he alone 
of all men could put his band to nothing. 
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His thou^hts somehow tumed upon Miss Tomalin. 
What was it that he found so piquant in that half- 
educated, indifferently bred girl ? Might it not be 
that she represented an order of society with which 
he had no acquaintance, that vague multitude between 
the refined middle class and the rüde toilers, which, 
as he knew theoretically, played such an important 
part in modern civilization ? Among these people, 
energy was naked, motives were direct. There the 
strength and the desires of the people became vocal ; 
they must be studied, if one wished to know the trend 
of things. Had he not seen it remarked somewhere 
that from this class sprang nearly all the younger 
representatives of literature and art, the poets, novelists, 
joumalists of to-day; all the vigorous young workers 
in science ? Lashmar, he feit sure, was but one remove 
from it. That busy and aspiring multitude would 
fumish, most likely, by &r tne greater part of the 
Spiritual aristocracy for which our world was waiting. 

From this point of view the girl had a new interest. 
She was destined, perhaps» to be the mother of some 
great man. He hoped she would not marry foolishly; 
the wealth she must soon inherit hardly favoured her 
Chance in this respect; doubtless she would be sur- 
rounded by unprmcipled money-hunters. On the 
whole, it seemed rather a pity that Lashmar had not 
chosen and won her ; there would have been a fitness, 
one feit, in that alliaiice. At the same time, Lashmar's 
selection of an undowered mate spoke well for him. 
For it was to be presumed that Lady O^fram's secretary 
had no veiY brilhant prospects. Certamly she did not 
make much impression at the first elance ; one would 
take her for a sensible, thoughtful woman, nothing 
more. 

After a lapse of twenty-four hours, he replied to 
Mtb. Toplady. Tes, if the weather were not too dis- 
couraginff, he hoped to be at Lady Honeyboume'a 
He added that the fSstct of Lashmar's engagement had 
come as news to him. 
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So, afler all, bis ''season" was not yet over. Bat 
perhaps kind Jupiter would send rain, and make the 
murdering of Shakespeare an impossibility. Now and 
then he tapped his barometer, which for some days 
had hovered about " change/' the sky meanwhile being 
olouded. On the eve of Midsummer Day there was 
every sign of unaeasonable weather. Dymchurch told 
himself, with a certain persistency, that he was glad. 

Tet the morrow broke &ir, and at mid-day was 
steadily bright. Throughout the moming Dymchurch 
held himseUf at remorseless study, and was rewarded 
by the approval of his conscience; whence, perhaps, 
the cheenulness of resignation with which he made 
ready to keep his engagement at the Surrey house. 
And so, with a smile on his meditative face, he went 
out into the sunshine. He was thinking of Rosalind 
in Arden. 

Lord Honeyboume and he had becn school-fellows ; 
they were together at Oxford, but not in the same set, 
for Dymchurch read, and the other ostentatiously idled. 
What was the use of exertin^ oneself in any way — 
asked the Hon. L. F. T. Medwm-Burton — ^when a man 
had only an inoome of four or five thousand in prospect, 
fruit of a wretchedly encumbered estate which every 
year depreciated ? Having left the University without 
a degree— his onhr notable Performance a veiy amusing 
Speech at the Xmion, proposing the abolition of the 
House of Lords — he allied himself with young Sir 
Evan Hungerford in a joumalistic enterprise, and for 
a year or two the bi-monthly Skylark supplied matter 
for public mirth, not without occasional scandal. Then 
came his succession to the title, and Visoount Honey- 
boume, as the papers made known, presentl^ set forth 
on travel which was to cover all British territory. He 
came back with an American wife, an incalculable 
fortune, and much knowledge of Oreater Britain; 
moreover he had gained a scrious spirit, and henoeforth 
devoted himself to Colonial affiür& His young wife-^ 
she was seventeen at the time of her marriage — straight- 
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waj took a conspicaous place in English society, her 
note being intellectual and social eamestness. 

The play was to begin at three o'clock. Arriving 
half-an-nour before, Dymchurch found his hostess in 
the open-cdr theatre, beset with managerial cares, 
whilst her Company, already dressed for their parts, 
sat together under the greenwood tree, and a few 
guests strayed about the gross. He had met Lady 
Honeybonrne only once, and that a couple of years 
ago ; with difficulty they recognized each other. Lord 
Honeybourne, she told him, had hoped to be here, but 
the missing of a steamer (he had run over, just for a 
day or two, to Jamaica) would make him too late. 

" You know Miss Tomalin ? " the lady added, with 
a bright smile. " She has been lunching with me, and 
we are great firiends. I wish I had known her sooner, 
she would have had a part. There she is, talking with 
Miss Dolbey. Yes, of course we have had to cut the 
play down. It's shocking, but there was no choice." 

Dymchurch eot away from this chatter, and stood 
aside. Then luss Tomalin's radiant glance discovered 
him; she broke from the lady with whom she was 
conversing, and stepped in his direction with a look 
of frank pleasure. 

'* How do you do, Lord Dymchurch ! I came early, 
to lunch with Lady Honeyboume and some of her 
actors. We have been gettmg on together splendidlv. 
Let US settle our places. Jdis. Toplady may be a littie 
late ; we must keep a chair for her. Which do you 
prefer? — Isn't it admirably managed? This big tree 
will give shade all the time. Suppose we take these 
chairs ? Of course we needn't sit down at once. Put 
your cane across two, and I'll tie mv handkerchief on 
the thiid. There! Now we're safe. — Did you ever 
See an open-air play before ? Charming idea^ isn't it ? 
You don t know Lady Honevboume very well, I think ? 
Oh, she's veiy bright, and nas lots of ideaa I think 
we shall be real friends. She must come down to 
Bivenoak in August." 
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" Tm Borry*' interpoeed Dymchnrch, as soon as there 
came a pause» *' that Lady Ogram heul to leave town 
80 soon." 

" Oh, it was too mach for her. I advised her veiy 
seriously, as soon as shc heran to feel exhausted, not 
to stay another day. Indeea, I oouldn't have lülowed 
it; I'm oonvinoed it was daiigerous, in her State of 
health. I hear from her that she is already much 
better. Rivenoak is such a delightfully quiet place, 
and such excellent air. Did you see a report of Mr. 
Lashmar's speech ? Bather good, I thought Perhaps 
jud a little vague. The fault I hoped he would avoid. 
But, of course, it's very difficult to adapt oneself all 
at once to electioneering necessities. lir. Lashmar is 
theoretical ; of oourse that is his strong point." 

Djrmchurch listened with an air of respectfol, though 
smiling, attention. The sprl amused him more than ever. 
Beally, she had such a pleasant voice that her limitless 
flow of words might well be pardoned, even enjoyed. 

" Lady Honeyboume and I have been talking about 
the condition of the poor. She has capital ideas, but 
not much experience. Of oourse I am able to speak 
with some authority: I saw so much of the poor at 
Northampton." 

Once or twice Dymchurch had heard mention of 
Northampton in Ma/s talk, but his extreme discretion 
had witmield him from putting a question on the 
subject. Gatching his look, she saw inquiry in it 

'*You know that I lived at Northampton, before I 
made my home at Bivenoak? Oh, I thought I had 
told you all about that" 

Acting on her aunt's oounsel, approved by Mrs. 
Toplady, May was careful not to let it be perceived 
by casual acquaintances that, until a month ago, she 
had been an absolute stranger to her titled relative. 
At the same time, it was necessary to avoid any 
appeaianoe of mystery, and people were given to 
understand that she had paasea some years with her 
fiunily in the midland town. 
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" And what work did 7011 take part in 7 *' asked her 
companion. 

" It was a scheme of my own, mainly educational — 
I'll teil you all about it, when we have time. What 
a lot of people all at once ! Ah, it's the 2.40 tiain 
that brings them. Tou came by the one before? 
There's Mib. Toplady ; so she isn't late, after all." 

The audience began to seat itself A string-band, 
under a marquee aside from the plot of smooth turf 
which represented the sta^e, began to discourse old 
English music ; on this subject, as soon as they were 
seated side by side, Dymchurch had the fall oenefit 
of May's recently acquired leamin^. How quick the 
girl was in gathering any kind of information ! And 
how intelligently she gave it forthl Babble as she 
might (thought the amused peer), her talk was never 
vulgär ; at worst, there was ezcess of ingenuousness ; 
a &ult, after all, in the right direction. She was very 
young, and had little ezperience of sodety ; in a year 
or two these surfaoe blenüshes would be polished away. 
The important thing was that she did sincerely care for 
things of the mind, and had a mind to apply to them. 

He sat on Miss Tomalin's right band ; on her left was 
Mrs. Toplady. The humorist of Pont Street, as she 
listened to the dialogue beside her, smiled very roguishly 
indeed. Seidom heul anything so surprised and enter- 
tained her as the progress of intimacy between May 
and Lord Dymchurch. But she was vexed, as well as 
puzzled, by Lashmar's recent step, which seemed to 
deprive the comedy of an dement on which she had 
counted. Perhaps not, however ; it might be that the 
real comnlication was only just beginning. 

" As X ou Like It " was timed for a couple of hours, 
intervals included. Miss Tomalin did not fail to 
whisper to her nei^hbours at every noteworthy Omission 
from the tezt, and once or twice she was moved to a 
pained protest. Her criticism of the actors was largely 
indulgent; she feit the value of her praise, but was 
equalTy aware of the weight of her censure. So the 
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sunny aftenioon went by. Here and there a speotator 
nodded diowmly ; others oonvereed under their breath 
— ^not of tbe bard of Avon. The air was fall of that 
insect humming which is nature's mosic at high 
summer-tide. 

Upon the final applause foUowed welcome refresh- 
mentfi. A table laden with dainties jifleamed upon 
the sward. Dymchurch naturally waited upon bis 
ladies ; but the eider of them soon wandered off amid 
the friendly throng, and May, who ate and drank with 
enjoyment, was able to give her companion the pro- 
mised description of her activity at Northampton. 
The listener smiled and smiled ; had much ado, indeed, 
not to ezhibit open gaiety; but ever and again bis 
eyes rested on the girrs oountenance, and its animation 
so pleased him that he saw even in her absurdities a 
spirit of good. 

^ You never did any work of that sort ? " inquired 
May, regarding him from a good-natured height. 

** Never, I'm sony to say." 

** But don't you sometimes feel as if it were a duty ? ** 

'* I very often feel I ought to do something," answered 
Djrmchurch, in a graver voica ** But whether I oould 
be of any use among the poor is doubtfiil." 

" No, I hardly think you could," said May reflectively. 
" Tour social poeition doesn't allow of that Of course 
you help to make laws, which is more important." 

*" If I really did so ; but I don't. I nave no more 
pari in law-making than you have." 

"But, why not?" asked May, gaadng at him in 
surprise. "öurelv that is a duty about which you 
can have no doubt" 

'' I neglect all duties," he answered 

"How Strange! Is it your principle? Tou are 
not an anarchist, Lord Dymchurch ? " 

** Practically, I fancv that's iust what I am. Theoreti- 
cally, no. Suppose, he added, with his pleasantest 
smile, ''you aavise me as to what use I can make of 
my iife." 
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The man was speaking without oontrol of bis ton^e. 
He had sunk into a lixnp passivity; in part, it might 
be, the resnlt of the drowsily humming air; in part, 
a sort of hypnotism due to May's talk and the feminine 
perfume which breathed from her. He understood the 
idleness of what feil from his Ups, but it pleased him 
to be idle. Therewithal — stranee contraciiction — ^he 
was tiying to persuade himself that, more likely than 
not, this cnattering girl had it in her {)ower to make 
him an active, usenil man, to draw him out of his 
mouldy hermitage and set him in the world's broad 
daylight. The analogy of Lord Honeyboume came 
into nis mind ; Lord Honeyboume, whose marriage 
had been the tuming-point of his career, and whose 
wife, in many respects, bore a resembkmce to May 
Tomalin. 

** I shall have to think very seriously about it," May 
was replying. " But nothing oould interest me mora 
You don t feel at all inclined for public life ? " 

Their dialogue was interrupted by the hostess, who 
came forward with a gentleman she wished to present 
to Miss Tomalin. Hearing the name — ^Mr. Langtoft — 
Dymchurch regarded him with ciuiosity, and, moving 
aside with Laoy Honeyboume as she withdrew, he 
inquired whether this was the Mr. Langtoft. 

*' It is," the hostess answered " Do you take an 
interest in his work ? Would you like to know him ? " 

Dymchurch declined the introduction for the present, 
but he was glad to have seen the man, just uow 
frequently spoken of in newspapers, much lauded, and 
vehemently attacked. A wealtny manu&cturer, prac- 
tically lord of a swarming township in Lancashire, Mr. 
Langtoft was tr]dng to get into his own hands the 
education of all the lower-class children growing up 
around his towering chimneys. He disapproved of 
the board-school ; he looked with still less fiatvour on 
the schools of the clergy; and, regardless of expense, 
was establishing schools of his own, where what be 
called "civic instruction" was gratuitously imparted. 
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The idea closelv reeembled that which Dyce Lashmar 
had borrowed from bis French sociologist, and Dyce 
had lately been in correspondence with Mr. Langtoft. 
Lashmar's name, indeed» was now passing between the 
refonner and Miss Tomalin. 

** HLb work/' said Dymchurch to himself. " Tes, 
everybody has bis work— ezcept me." 

And the impulse to ezperiment in life grew so streng 
with bim, that he had to go apart under the trees 
and pace nervously about; idle talk being no longer 
endorable. 

The gathering began to thin. He had noted the 
train by which he would retum to London» and a 
glance at bis watch told him that he must start if he 
would reach the Station in time. Moving towards the 
group of people about the hostess, he encountered 
Mr8.TopIaay. 

" Have you a cab ? " she asked. " If not, there's 
plenty of room in ours." 

Dymchurch would have liked to refuse, but hesitation 
undid him. Face to &ce with Mrs. Toplady and May, 
he drove to the Station, and, as was inevitable, per- 
formed the rest of the joumey in their Company. The 
aflemoon had tired him ; alone, he would have closed 
bis eyes, and tried to shut out the kaleidoscopic Sensa- 
tion which resulted from theatrical costumes, brilliant 
illustrations of the feminine mode, blue sky and sunn^ 
green glades; but May Tomalin was as fresh as if 
new-risen, and still talked, talked, Enthusiastio in 
admiration of Lady Honeyboume, she heard with 
much interest that Dymchurch's acquaintance with 
the Viscount went back to Harrow days. 

"That's what I envy you," she exclaimed, "your 
public NjBchool and university educationi They make 
US feel our inferiority, and it isn't fiiir." 

Admiflsion of inferiority was so unexpeoted a thine 
on MiBS Tomalin's lijps, that her interlocutor glanoed 
at her. Mrs. Toplady, in her comer of the railway* 
carriage.seemed to be smiling over a newspaper article. 
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''The feeling must be very transitoiy," said Dym- 
chureh, with humorous arch of brows. 

"Oh, it doesn't trouble me very often. I know I 
should have done just as much as men do if I had had 
the Chance." 

" Considerably more, no doubt, than either Honey- 
boume or I." 

" You have never really put out your strength, Tm 
afraid, Lord Djmichurch/' said May» regarding him 
with her candid smile. " Never in anything — have 
you?" 

"No," he responded, in a like tone. "A trifler — 
always a trifler 1 " 

" feut if you know it " 

Somethin^ in his look made her pause. She looked 
out of the Window before adding : 

'* Tet I don't think it's quite true. The first time 
I saw you, I feit you were very serious and that you 
had thought much. Tou rather over-«wed me.*' 

Dymchurch laughed In her corner, Mrs. Toplady 
still found matter for ironic smiling as she rustled over 
the evening Journal ; and the train swept on towards 
London. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

FoR a week after Lady Oflnram'B retom, Dr. Baldwin 
called daily at Bivenoak. His patient, he said, was 
suffering m>in over-exertion ; had she listened to bis 
advice, she would never have gone to London; the 
marrel was that such an impmdence had had no worse 
results. Lady Ogram heraelf, of couise, refused to 
take this view of the matter; she was perfectiy well, 
only a little tired, and, as the hot nights interfered 
wiUi her sleep just now, she rested duriiu^ the greater 
pari of the oav, seeing Lashmar for hal^an-hoor each 
aftemoon in the little drawing-room up-stair& Her 
friendliness with Dyce had mach increaised; when he 
entered the room she greeted him almost affectionately, 
and their talk was always of his brüliant future. 

** I want to See you safely in Parliament/' she said 
one day. ** I can't ezpeot to live tili you've made your 
name ; that isn't done so quickly. But I shall see you 
squash Bobb, and that's somethmg." 

Of his suooesB at Hollingford she seemed never to 
entertain a doubt, and Lashmar, though by no means 
80 sanguine, said nothing to discouiage her. His eye 
noted ominous changes in her aspect and her wav of 
taUdng, even the sound of her voioe made piain to him 
that äe was very rapidly losing the reserve of force 
which kept her aliva Gonstanoe, who was on friendly 
terms with the doctor, leamt enough of the true State 
of thinffs to make her significantlv grave after each 
Visit ; äie and Dyoe, naturally, exohanged no remark 
on the subjeot 
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" What do your parents say about it ? " Lady Ogram 
asked of Lashmar, during one of their conversations. 

"They are delighted Especially my mother, who 
has alw^s been very ambitious for me." 

" But I mean about your engagement." 

Dyce had, of oourse, omitted alfmention of Constaace 
in bis letters to Alverholme. 

"They give their approval," he replied, "because 
they have confidence in my judgment. I fismcy/' he 
added, with a modest smile, "that their ambition, in 
this respect, is not altogether satisfied, bat — Of 
oourse, I have said nothing whatever to them about 
the peculiarit^ of Constance's position;«! didn't feel 
justified in doing so." 

''Tou may teil them what you like/' said Lady 
Ogram graciously. 

She one day received a letter firom Mrs. Toplady, 
which mve her great satis&ction. It seemed to re- 
establish her vigour of mind and body ; she came 
down-stairs, lunched with her young friends, and talked 
of going to Wales. 

'< May is enjoying herseif greatly ; she must stay a 
little longer. The day before yest^xlay she was at a 
garden-party at Lady Honeyboume's, where they acted 
' As Tou Like It ' in the open air." 

*^ There was mention of it yesterday in the papers/' 
remarked Lashmar. 

''Tes, yes; I saw. And Ma/s name among the 

Siests — of oourse, of oourse. I notioe that Lord 
ymchurch was there too." She ended with a quaver- 
ing laufi^h, unexpected and rather uncanny. 

''And the much-discussed Mr. Langtoft/' put in 
Constance, after a keen look at the mirthful hippo- 
cratic £eu3e. 

"Langtoft, yes," said Dyce. "I*.don't quite know 
what to think of that fellow. There seems to me 
something not quite genuine about him. What is he 
doing at Lady Honeyboume's ^[arden-party ? It looks 
like tufb-hunting, don't you thmk, Constance ? " 
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Dyce was secretly aimoyed that an idea of bis own 
(that is tosay, firom bis own French philoeopher) should 
be put into ptactice by some one eise before he could 
assert bis claim to it Very vexatious tbat lAngtoft's 
activity was dragged into public uotice just at tbis 
moment. 

** I don't at all like tbe tone of bis last letter to you," 
Said Constanoe. *' He writes in a very flippant way, 
and not a bit like a man in eamest." 

Not long ago Miss Bride's opinion of Langtofb 
would bave been quite different Now sbe was dis- 
posed to say things tbat Dyce Lasbmar liked to bear. 
Dyce bad remarked tbe cbange in ber; it flattered 
bim, but caused bim at tbe same time some uneasiness. 

Inevitably, tbey passed mucb time togetber. On tbe 
joumey from London Constance bad asked bim wbetber 
be would not like to begin cycling. He took tbe 
Suggestion witb careless good-bumour. At Rivenoak 
Constance retumed to it, insisted upon it, and, as be 
bad little to do, Dyce went into Hollingford for lessons ; 
in a week's time be could ride, and, on a brand-new 
bicycle of tbe most approved make, accompanied bis 
nominally betrotbed about tbe country wavs. Con- 
stance evidently enjoyed tbeir rides togetber. Sbe 
was mucb more amiabfe in ber demeanour, more cbeer- 
ful in mind ; sbe dropped tbe babit of irony, and talked 
bopefully of Lasbmars prospects. 

" Wbat's tbe news from Breakspeare ? '* sbe inquired, 
as tbey were pedalling softly along an easy road one 
aftemoon, Dyce baving spent tbe moming m Holling- 
ford. 

*' Ob, be's a prancing Optimist," Dyce replied. '* He 
sees everytbing rose-colour, or pretends to, I'm not 
^uite sure wbicb. If Dobbin tbe grocer meets bim 
in tbe street, and mjB be's goine to vote Liberal at 
next election, Breakspeare sings tbe paean." 

''I notioe tbat you seem ratber doubtful, lately," 
Said Constance, ber eyee upon bim. 

** Well, you know, tbere is a good deal of doubt. It 
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depends so much on what happens between now and 
the dissolution." 

He entered into political detail, showing the foices 
arr^edligainat him, dwellin^ on the ill-erained Toryism 
of Hollingford, or, as he cafied it, the Durgess' BM>i8h 
mind. 

" There's no use, is there, in blinking CetctB ? " 

*' Of coarse not. It's what I never do, as I think 
you are aware. We must remember that to contest the 
seat is something. It makes you known. If you don't 
win we will wait for the next chanoe — ^not neoessanly 
here." 

Dyce had observed that the pronoun "we" was 
rather frec^uently on Constance's Ups. She was iden- 
tifying their interests. 

'* That's true/' he admitted. *' Look at that magnifi- 
cent sycamore ! " 

" Tes ; but I shouldn't have known it was a syca- 
more. How is it you know trees so well ? " 

" That's my father's doing," replied Dyce. " He used 
to teach me them when I was a youngster." 

" Mine was thinking more about social statistics. I 
knew the number of paupers in London before I had 
leamt to distinguish oetween an ash and an oak Do 
you ever hear finom your &ther ? " 

" Now and then/' said Lashmar, his machine wobbling 
a little, for he was not yet in perfect command of it, 
and feil into some peril if his thoughts strayed. " They 
want me to run overto Alverholme presently. Perhaps 
I may go next week." 

Constance was silent. ^h^ wheeled on without 
speaking for some minutes. Then Dyce asked: 

'* How long does Lady Ogram wish me to stay here ? " 

" I don't qiiite know. Are you in any hurry to get 
away? " 

" Not at all. Only, if I'm soon going back to 
London, I should take Alverholme on the joumey. 
Would you probe our friend for me ? " 

'• ril try." 
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At this time thejr were bo(h readixig a book of 
NietsBBche. That philoeopher hid ofilj jast frLeo into 
their hands, thoagn, of ooorae, ther had heard mnA k4 
him. T^M^bW^ mmd tbe matter ooD^kkümblr to hia 
taste, bat he ridicaled the fonn. Nietanhe s izüdi- 
viduaUam was, up to a oeitain pomt, in f*ill hanzMOT 
with the tone of his mind ; he enjoyed thi« frank 000- 
tempt of the aveiage man, persoaded that his <yvn 
place was in Uie seat of the loftr. and that di^dain <4 
the ham-dnim,]n life or in specolatioo, had alvars been 
his stnxig point To be sure he omnted hiiuKrlf 
Nietzsches snperior as a maralist: as a thinker, be 
imagined himaelf much mofe scientifia Bat, harin^ 
regaid to bis drcamstances and his hopes, this ^.on- 
fication of onscrapaloas stretigth came oppcPitaiHrly. 
Refining away its grosser aspects, Drce took tbe phik>- 
sophj to heart, mach more smoerely than he had taken 
to lumself the hamanitarian bio-sociology od whicfa he 
soaght to baild his repatation. 

And Constance, for her part, was hardly U^^ inUtr- 
ested in Nietzsche. She, too, secretiy liked this in^iAt' 
ence on the right of the strong, for »he feit bem-elf ori«; 
of them. She, too, for all her oecapation with srjcial 
reform, was at core a thoroogh individualiMt, d^^siring 
fiu* less the general good than her own attainment of 
celebrity as a public oenefiurtress. Nietzsche spr>ke U} 
her instincts, as he does to those of a multitade rif 
men and women, bongry for (ame, avid of popnlar 
applaase. Bat she, like Lashmar, criticized her philo- 
sopher from a monü height She did not own tf> 
herself the intimacy of his appeal to her. 

'* He'U do a great deal of härm in the world/' she 
Said, this saroe aftemoon, as Dyce and she drank tea 
together. " The jin^ impalse, and all sorts of forces 
mädng for animalism, will get strengt h from bim, 
directly or indirectly. It's the negation of all we are 
workij^ for, yoa and I." 

* Of oourse it is," Dyce replied, in a voioe of con- 
viction. <' We have to fight against him/' He added, 
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afber a pause, *' There's a truth in him, of course, but 
it's one of those truths which are dangerous to the 
generality of men." 

Constance assented with a certain va^eness. 

" Of course. And he delivers his message so 
brutally." 

" That, no doubt, increases its chance of aoceptemoe. 
The weaJc, who don't know how eise to assert them- 
selves, tend natarally to brutality. Carlyle taught 
pretty much the same thing at bottom ; but nis 
humour and his puritanism made the effect different. 
Besides, the time wasn't lipe then for the doctrine of 
irresponsible force ; religion hadn't utterly perished in 
the masses of men as it nas now. Given a world with- 
out religious &ith, in füll social revolution, with possi- 
bilities of wealth and power dangled before every man's 
eyes, what can you expect but the prevalence of a more 
or less ferocious egoism ? We, who are nU egoists," — 
he looked into his companion's eyes— ^" yet are conscious 
of unusual strength, may, it seems to me, avail our- 
selves of the truth in Nietzsche, which, after all, is 
veiy much the same as mv own theory of the selection 
of the fit for rule. The difference is, that we wish to 
use our power for the common good, whilst Nietzsche's 
teaching results in a retum to sheer barbarism, the 
weak trampied because of their weakness." 

Constance approved. Tes, their aim, undoubtedly, 
was the common good, and, whilst keeping this in view, 
they need not, perhaps, be over-fastidious as to the 
means they employed. She had for years regarded 
herseif as at war with society, in the nanower sense of 
the Word ; its creeds, great or small, had no validity for 
her; she had striven for what she deemed her rights — 
the rights of a woman bom with intellect and will and 
imagination, yet condemned by poverty to rank among 
subordinatea The struggle appeared to have brought 
her within view of triumph, and was it not to herself, 
her natural powers and qualities, that she owed all ? 
At this moment she feit her right to pursue any object 
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whioh seemed to her desirabla What was good for 
her was good for the World at iarge. 

The next moming they started at the usual hoar for 
their ride, but the sky was cloudy, and, as they were 
leaving the park, spots of rain feil. It was not by the 
lodge gates that they usnally set forth ; more conveni- 
ent for their purpose was a postem in the wall which 
enclosed the greater part of Rivenoak ; the approach 
to it was from the back of the house, acroes a paddock, 
and through a birch copse, where stood an old sammer- 
house, now rarely entered. Constance, with her own 
key, had just unlocked the door in the wall ; she 
paused and ^lanced cloudward. 

" I think it'U be a shower/' said Lashmar. " Sappose 
we shelter in the summer-honse." 

They did so, and stood talking under the roof of 
moesy tiles. 

*" What have you worked at this moming ? " asked 
Constance. 

" Nothing particular. IVe been thinking." 

•* I wish jrou would try to teil me how von worked 
out your bio-sociology. Tou must have had a great 
deal of trouble to get together your scientific proofe 
and illustrations.** 

" A great deal, of course/' answered Dyce modestly. 
" I had read for years all sorts of scientific and his- 
torical books.'* 

" I rather wonder you didn't write a book of your 
own. Evidently you have all the roaterial for one. 
Don't you think it might be well ? " 

" We have spoken of that, you know," was Dyce's 
careless reply. " I prefer oral teaching." 

''Still, a solid book. s^ch an one as you could casilv 
write, would do you a great deal of good. Do think 
about it, will you ? " 

Her voice had an unusual ouality ; it was persuasive 
and almost gentle. In speaking, she looked at him 
with eyes of unfamiliar expressivcness, and all the lines 
of her fiice had soflened. 
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*' Of coorse, if you realiy think — " began Lashmar, 
affecting to ponder the matter. 

" I should so like yoa to do it," Constance parsued, 
still with the markedly feminine accent which she 
certainly did not assume. " Will you — to please me ? '* 

Her eyes feil before the other's quick, startled look. 
There was a silence ; rain pattered on the tiles. 

** TU think aboat it," Dyce replied at length, moving 
and speaking uneasily. ** It's raining qoite hard, yoa 
know,' he added, moving into the doorway. "The 
roads will be no good after this." 

*' No. We had better go in," said Constance, with 
sudden retum to dry, cart speech. 

It was evident that, in his anomalous Situation, 
Lashmar's method with women could not have £ur 
play. He was in no small degree beholden to Con- 
stance, and her odd behaviour of late kept him in 
mind of his Obligation. Doubtless, he thought, she 
intended that ; and his annoyance at what ne con- 
sidered a lack of generosity outweighed the satis» 
faction his vanity might have found in ner new manner 
towards him. That manner, especially this moming, 
reminded him of six years ago. Was Constance 
capable of exacting payment of a debt which she 
imagined him to have incurred at Alverholme? 
Women think queerly, and are no less unaccountable 
in their procedura 

His curiosity busied itself with the vaguely indicated 
compact between Constemce and Lady Ogram, but no 
Word on the subject, not even a distant allusion to it, 
ever feil fix)m his nominally betrothed, and the old 
lady herseif, however amiable, spoke not at all of the 
thing[s he desired to know. Was it not grossly unjust 
to him ? Until he clearlv understood Constance's 
future Position, how could he decide upon his course 
with regard to her? Conceivably, the propoeed 
marriage might carry advantages which it behoved 
him to ezamine with all care; conceivably, also, it 
might at a given moment be his sole rescue from 
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embanassmeiit, or wone. Meanwhile, i^^noianoe of the 
easential frctors of the poroblem put him at a grave 
diaadvant^ife. CoDstanoe was {»laying a game (so Dyce 
saw it) with all the caids visibfe tefore her, and, to 
such a profound observer as he, it was not annatural 
to Buppoee that she plaved for something worth the 
while. Curionsly enougb, Dyce did not presume to 
believe that he himaelf, bis person, bis mind, bis 
probable career, were gain snffident A singular 
modesty mied bis meditations at this juncture. 

Other tbings were bappening which interfered with 
the confident calm essential to ms comfort. Since the 
vexatious little incident at Mrs. Toplad/s, he had not 
Seen Iris Woolstan. On the eve ot bis departure for 
Rivenoak, he wrote to her a friendly letter in the usual 
strain, just to aoquaint her with bis movements, and to 
this letter there came no reply. It was unlikely that 
Iris' answer had somehow fwed to reach bim; of 
coorse, she would address to Rivenoak. No doubt she 
had disoovered bis little deception, and took it iU. Iris 
was Quite absurd enougb to feel jealousy, and to show 
it. Of all the women he knew, she had the most 
easentially feminine cbanicter. Fortunately, she was 
as weak as fooUsb ; at any time he could get the upper 
band of her in a private mterview. But bis sensibiuty 
made bim restless in the thought that she was accusing 
bim of ingratitude — ^perbaps of behaviour unworthy a 
gentleman. Tes, there was the true sting. D^ce 
lüshmar prided bimself on bis intellectual lucidity^ 
bat still more on bis possession of the instincts, of the 
mental and monJ tone, which are calied gentlemanlv. 
It really hurt him to tbink that any one could plausibly 
assail bis Claims in this respect. 

Wben he had been a week at Rivenoak, ho again 
wrote to Mra. Woolstaa Of her failure to answer bis 
last letter he said notbing. She had, of coursc, receivcd 
the ffdlingford Hxpress, with the repört of bis speech 
on the 2(Hb. How did she like it ? Could she suggest 
any improvement ? She knew that hc valued ner 
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opinion. '' Write," he concluded, " as aoon as you have 
leisure. I shall be here, I think, for another week or 
so. By the bye, I have taken to cycling, and I fiauicy 
it will be physically good for me." 

To this commumcation Mrs. Woolstan replied. She 
began with a few formal commendations of bis speech. 
** 1 ou are so kind as to ask if I can su^gest any way in 
which it could have been improved, but, of course, I 
know th^t that is only a polite phrase. I should not 
venture to criticize anythingof yours now, even if I had 
the presumption to think that I was capable of saying 
anytning worth your attention. I am sure you need 
no advice from me, nor from any one eise, now that 
you have the advantage of Miss Bride's counsels. I 
regret very much that I have so sliffht an acquaint- 
ance with that lady, but Mrs. Toplady teils me that 
she is admirably suited to be your companion, and 
to encourage and help you in your career. I shall 
have the pleasure of watching you from a distance, 
and of sincerely wishing you happiness as well as 
success." 

The tortuous style of this letter, so different from 
Iris' ordinary effusions, made sufficient proof of the 
mood in which it was written. Dyce bit bis lins over 
it. He had foreseen that Mrs. Woolstan would hear of 
his engagement, but had hoped it would not be just 
yet. There was for the present no help; in her eyes 
he stood condemned of somethin^ more than indelicacy. 
Fortunately, she was not the kmd of woman, he feit 
sure, to be led into any vulgär retaliation. All he 
could do was to write a very brief note, in which he 
expressed a hope of seeing her very soon. '' I shall 
have much to teil you/' he added, and tried to think 
that Iris would accept this as a significant promise. 

After all, were not man and woman, oisguise the 
fact as one might, condemned by nature to mutual 
hostility? Useless to attempt rational methods with 
beings to whom reason was fundamentallv repugnant. 
Dyce feil from mortification into anger, and cnrsä the 
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povert^r which forbade him to act in füll aocordance 
with his ideal of conduct. 

He had spant nearly a fortnight at Rivenoak, when 
Lady Ogram, now seemingly restored to her ordinary 
health, sammoned him at eleven in the morning to the 
green drawing-room. 

"I hope I didn't disturb your work/' she began 
kindly. " As yon are leaving ao soon " — ^Dyce had said 
nothing whatever about departure — "I should like 
to have a quiet word with you, whilst Constance is in 
the town. All goes well at Hollingford, doesn't it ? " 

" Veiy well indeed, I think. Breakspeare gets more 
hopeful eveiy day." 

Lady Ogram nodded and smiled. Then a fit of 
abatraction came apon her; she mused for several 
minutea, Dyce reapectfuUy awaiting her next worda 

'* What are your own wishes about the date ? " 

Imagining that she referred to the election, and that 
this was merelv another ezample of fiüling intelligenoe, 
Dyce answered that, for his own part, he was ready at 
any time : if a disaolution 

about your maniaga 

** Ah I Tee — ^ye& I haven't asked Constance '* 

*' Suppose we say the end of October ? Tou could 
get away for a month or two." 

"One thing is troublinff me, Lady Offtam," said 
Dyce, in tone of graceful nesitancy. ** I feel that it 
will be a very ill retum for all your kindness to rob 
you of Constanoe's help and society, which you prize 



The keen old eyes were fixed upon him. 

** Do you think I am going to live for ever ? " sounded 
abruptly and harshly, tnough, it was evident, with no 
harsn intention. 

•' Tm Bure I hope '' 

" Well, we won't talk about it. I must do without 
Constance, that's all. Tou'll, of oourse, have a house in 
London, but both of you will often be down here. It's 
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settled About the end of October. Time enough to 
make arrangements. I'Il settle it with Constanoe. So 
to-morrow moming you leave us, on a visit to your 
parenta I suppose you'U spend a couple of days 
there ? " 

In bis coniused mind, Dyce could only fix the 
thought that Constance had evidently told Lady Ogram 
of ms Intention to go to Alverholme. It was piain 
that those two held very intimate coUoquies. 

" A cöuple of days," he murmured in reply. 

" Qood. Of course you'U write to me when you're 
in town again." 

At luncheon Lady Ogram talked of Lashmar*s 
departure. Constance, he feit sure, already knew 
about it. Really, he was treated with somewhiat scant 
ceremony. An obstinate mood feil upon him; he 
resolved that he would say not a word to Constance of 
what had passed this moming. If she wished to speak 
of the proposed date of their marriage, let her broach 
the subject hersel^ Through the meal he was tadtum. 

Miss Bride and he dined alone together that evening. 
The^ had not met since midday. Dyce was still di&- 
inclmed for talk; Constance, on the other band, feil 
into a cheerfiil vein of chat, and seemed not at all to 
notice her companion's lack of amiability. 

"I shall go by the 8.27," said Dyce, abruptly, 
towards the end of the meal. 

"Yes, that's your best train. Youll be at Alver- 
holme before ten o'clocL" 

After dinner they sat together for scarcely a quarter 
of an hour; Constance talking of politics, Dyce 
absolutely silent. Then Miss Bride rose and o£fered 
her band. 

•• So, good-bye ! " 

She spoke so pleasantly, and looked so kindly, that 
Lashmar for a moment feit ashamed of himself. He 
pressed her band, and endeavoured to speak cordially. 

'' Shall I hear from you ? " Constance aaked, trying to 
meet bis eyes. 
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" Why, of courae, veiy soon." 

** Thank you. I shall be veiy glacL" 

Thus they parted. And Dyce for a couple of houra 
sat Smoking and brooding. 

On the morrow, at Inncheon, Lady Ogram mentioned 
to Constance that May Tomalin woald arrive on the 
foUowing aftemoon. She added, presently, that Lord 
Dymchurch had accepted an invitation to Kivenoak for 
a dav or two in the ensuing week. 

This same day the post brought Constance a letter 
and a packet. The letter was from Mrs. Toplady, who 
wrote thns : 

" DxAR Miss Bride, 

"This moming I came across an article in an 
American magazine which it Struck me would interest 
ou. The suj^ect is ' Recent Sociological Speculation&' 
t reviews several books, among them one by a French 
author, which seems to be very interesting. When I 
showed the article to Miss Tomalin, she agreed with 
me that there seemed a strikinff resemblance between 
the theories of this French socioIogiBt and those which 
Mr. Lashmar has independently formed. Probably Mr. 
Lashmar would like to see the book. Li any case, you 
and he will, I am sure, be interested in reading this 
article together, so I am postingyou the magazine. 

" To my great regret, Miss Tomalin — or Mav, as I 
have oome to call her — leaves me the day after to- 
morrow. But the advantage is yours at Rivenoak. 
Please give my love to dear Lady Ogram, who I hope 
is now quite well again. With kindest regards, 

" Sincerely yours, 

««OSBALDIKS TOPLAPY." 

Constance read the magazine article in question, 
and, immediately after doing so, despatched an order 
to London for the French sociological work therein 
discuflsed. 
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PiLLOW-PBOPPED at her morning studies, the humor- 
ist of Pont Street, as she elanoed rapidly over the close- 
printed pages of a trans- Atlantic monthly, had her eye 
caught by the word " bio-sociological." Whom had she 
heard using that sonorous term? It soonded to her 
with the Oxford aocent, and she saw Lashmar. The 
reading of a few lines in the context seemed to remind 
her very strongly of Lashmar's philosophic eloquence. 
She iooked closer ; found that there was qtiestion of a 
French book of some importance recentlv published, and 
smilingly asked herseif whetherit could be that Lashmar 
knew this book. That he was capable of reticence re- 
garding the source of his ideas, sne had little doubt; 
and wnat would be more amusing than to see "the 
Coming man " convicted of audacioos plagiarism ? She 
wished him no härm; none whatever. It delighted 
her to see a man make his way in the stupid world by 
superiority of wits, and Dyce Lashmar was a fayonrite 
of ners ; she had by no means yet done with him. All 
the same, this chance of entertainment must not be lost. 

Hayin^ gone down rather earlier than usoal, she 
found Miss Tomalin also studiously engaged, a solid 
tome open before her. 

" My dear May, what waste of time that is I If you 
would only belieye me that all the substemce of big 
books is to be found in little ones! One gets on so 
much more quicklj, and has a much clearer yiew of 
thinga Why, no end of poor people now-a-days make 
their liying by boiline down these monsters to essenoe. 
It's reallj a social auty to make use of their werk. 
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Look, for instanoe, at this article I have just been 
reading — ' Becent Sociological Speculationa' Here the 
good man gives tis all that is important in half-a-dozen 
expensive and heavy volumes. Here's all about bio- 
sociology. Haven't I heard you talk of bio-sociology ? " 

" But, " cried May, " that's Mr. Lashmar's theory ! 
Has he been publishing it?" 

" No. Some one eise seems to have got hold of the 
same idea. Perhape it's like Darwin and Wallace — ^that 
kind of thing." 

May took the periodical, and read. 

** Why, this is astonishing ! " she exclaimed. *' There's 
a passage quoted which is exactly like Mr. Lashmar — 
almoet the veiy words I have heard him use 1 " 

'' Tet, you see, it's Arom a French booL This would 
certainly interest him. Perhaps he doesn't see the 
American reviews. Suppoee I sent it to Miss Bride ? 
They can read it together, and it will amuse them. " 

May assented, and the periodical was addressed to 
Biyenoak. 

Friends came to lunch with them. In the aftemoon 
they made three calls. At dinner some score of persons 
were Mrs. Toplady's ffuesta Only as the clock pointed 
towards mionight aid the^ find an opportunity of 
retumiDje to the subject of bio-sociology. Mrs. Toplady 
wished for an intimate chat with her guest, who was 
soon to leaye her ; she reclined oomfortably in a settee, 
and looked at the girl, who made a pretty picture in a 
high-backed chair. 

'* I hear that Mr. Lashmar leaves Rivenoak to-morrow," 
she Said, referring to a letter that had arrived from 
Lady Ogram this evening. " I hope he won't be gone 
when the magazine arrives." 

** Indeed 7 He comes back to-morrow ? ** said May. 

'' Not to London. He goes to spend a day or two 
with his people, it seems. You don t know them ? " 

" Not at all. I only know that his father is a rural 
dergyman.'' 

luB. Toplady had observed that May 's tone in speaking 
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of Lashmar lacked something of its former vivacity. 
The change had been noticeable since the announcement 
of the phiiosopher's betrothal. More than that : the 
decline of interest was accompanied by a tendency to 
speak of Lashmar as though pit}ängly, or, perhaps, even 
stightingly ; and this it was that manifested itself in 
May's last remark. 

** I don't think it's very common," Mre. Toplady let 
fall, "for the country clergy — or indeed the clergy any- 
where — ^to have brilliant sons." 

" It certainly isn't," May agreed. And, after reflect- 
ing, she added : " I suppose one may call Mr. Lashmar 
bnlliant ? " 

Miss Tomalin had continued to profit by her oppor- 
tunitiea Before coming to London, it would have 
been impossible for her to phrase a thought thus, and 
so utter it. That easy superciliousness smacked not 
at all of provincial breeding. 

"On the whole, I think so," was Mrs. Toplady's 
modulated reply. '' He has very striking ideas. How 
odd that somebody eise should have hit upon his 
theory of civilization ! He ought to have written a 
book, as I told him.'' 

"Bat suppose," suggested May, with some uneasi- 
ness, " that he knew ab<)ut that French book ? " 

" Oh, my dear, we can't suppose that ! Besides, we 
haven't read the book. It may really be quite different 
in its — ^its tendency from Mr. tiashmar's view." 

" I don't see how it can be, Mrs. Toplady. Judging 
from those (]^uotations and the article, it's Mr. Lashmar 
from beginnmg to end." 

" Then it's a most curious case of coincidence. Poor 
Mr. Lashmar will naturally be vexed. It's hard upon 
him, isn't it ? " 

May did not at once respond. The friend, watching 
her with the roguish smile, let fall another piece of 
intelligence. 

'* I hear that his marriage is to be in the autumn." 

•' Indeed ? " said May indifferently. 
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" Between oureelves/' pursued the other, " didn't you 
feel just a little surprised ? " 

" Surprised ? " 

'*At bis choice. Oh, don't misunderstand me. I 
quite appreciate Miss Bride's clevemess and serious- 
ness. Dut one oouldn't help thinking that a man of 
Mr. Lashmar's promise— - Perhaps you don't see it in 
that way ? " 

''I really think they are rather well suited/' said 
May, again calmly supercilious. 

" It may be so. I had almoet thought that — how 
shall I ezpress it?" Mrs. Toplady searched for a 
moment. ** Perhaps Lady Ogram might have made a 
Suggestion, which Mr. liashmar, for some reason, did 
not feel able to disregard. He has quite a chivalrous 
esteem for Lady Ogram, haven't you noticed ? I like 
to see it. That kind of thing is rare now-a-days. No 
doubt he feels reason for mtitude; but how manv 
men does one know who can oe truly grateful ? That s 
what I like in Mr. Lashmar; he has character as well 
as intellect" 

" But how do vou mean, Mrs. Toplady ? " inquired 
May, losing something of her polish in curiosity. " Why 
should my aunt have wanted him to marrv Miss Bride ? ' 

'*Ah, that I don't know. Possibly she thought it, 
knowing him as she does, really the best thing for him. 
Possibly — one could make conjectures. But one always 
can." 

May puzzled over the hint, her brow knitted ; Mrs. 
Toplady regarded her with veiied amusement, wondcr- 
ing whether it would really be necessary to use plainer 
words. The m\ was not dull, but perhaps her small 
cxperience of life, and her generally naive habit of 
mmd, obscured to her what to the more practised was 
so obvious. 

"Do you mean,** said May diffidently, 'Hhat she 

Flanned it out of kindness to Miss Bride ? Of course, 
know that she likes Miss Bride very much. Perhaps 
she thought there would never be a better opportunity." 
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'' It mifflifc be so/' replied the other absently. 

" Miss Bride is very nice and very clever/' pursned 
May, sounding the words on the thinnest possiole note. 
*' But one didn't think of her as veiy likely to marry." 

"No ; it seemed improbable/' 

There was a pause. As if tuming to qnite another 
subject, Mrs. Toplady remarked : 

'*Tou will have visitors at Rivenoak nezt week. 
Sir William Amys is to be there for a day or two, and 
Lord Dymchurch '* 

•* Lord Dymchurch ? " 

The girl threw off her air of cold concentration, and 
shone triumphantly. 



" Does it surprise you, May ? " 

" Oh,'I hadnMj thought of it— I didn'1 



't know my aunt 
had invited him " 

" The wonder is that Lord Djrmchurch should have 
accepted/' said Mra Toplady, with a very mature arch- 
ness. " Did he know, by the bye, that you were going 
down?" 

" I fency he did." 

Their eyes met, and May relieved her feelings with a 
little laugh. 

''Then perhaps the wonder ceasea And vet, in 
another way — " Mra Toplady broke off, and added in 
a lower voice: "Of course you know all about his 
circumstances ? " 

" No, indeed I don't. Teil me about him, please." 

" But haven't you heard that he is the poorest man 
in the House of Lords ? " 

" I had no idea of it/' cried May. " How should I 
have known ? Beally ? He is so poor ? " 

" I imagine he has barely enough to live upon. The 
family was ruined long a^o." 

'* But why didn't you teil me ? Does my aunt know ? " 

May's voice did not ezpress resentment, nor, indeed, 
streng feeling of any kmd. The revelation seemed 
merefy to surprise her. She was smiling, as if at the 
amusingly unezpected. 
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*' Lady Offram certainly knows," said Mrs. Toplady. 

" Then, of course, that s why he does nothing/' May 
ezclaimed. ''Fancv!" Her provincialism was be- 
coming very markea ** A lord with hardly enough to 
live upon! Bat Tm astonished that he seems so 
cheerfal." 

*'Lord Djrmchurch has a very philosophical mind/' 
said the eider lady, with gravity humorously ex- 
aggerated. 

** Yes, I suppose he has. Now I shall understand 
him better. Tm glad he's going to be at Rivenoak. 
Tou know that he asked me to advise him abont what 
he should do. It'll be rather awkward, though. I 
mnst get him to teil me the truth." 

^'Tou'll probably have no difficulty in that. It's 
pretty oertam that he thinks you know all about him 
already. If he hadn't, I feel sure he wouldn't go to 



The girl mused, smiling self-consdoosly. 

"I had better teil you the truth, Mrs. Tophidy/' 
were her nezt words, in a burst of oonfidenoe. ''I 
think Lord Djrmchurch ia very nioe — as a friend. But 
only as a friend." 

"Thank you for vour confidence, May. Do you 
know that I suspecteo something of the kind ? " 

"I want to be friends with him," pursued May 
impnlsively. '' I shall get him to teil me all about 
himself, and we shall see what he can do. Of course, 
there mustn't be any misimderstandinff." 

Mrs. Toplady had not been prepared for this tranqoil 
reasonablenesa May was either more primitive, or 
mach more sophisticated, than she had supposed. Her 
intereet wazeo keener. 

** Between ourselvee, my dear," she remarked, ** that 
is exactiy what I should have anticipated. Tou are 
very young, and the world is at your feet Of money 
you have no need, and,if Lord Dymchurch had had the 
ffood fortune to please you — Bat you are ambitious. 
I quite undentand ; trust me. Poor Dymchurch will 
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never do anything. He is merely a bookish man. Bat, 
whilst we are taUdng of it, there's no bann in telling 
you that your aunt doesn't quite see the matter witn 
our eyes. For some reason — I don't know exactly what 
it is— Lady Ogram is veiy favourable to poor Lord 
Dymchurch." 

"I have noticed that" said May quietly. "Of 
courae, it makes no difference." 

''Tou think not?" asked Mrs. Toplady, beginning 
to be genuinely impressed by this yonng womans 
self-conndence. 

** I mean that my aunt couldn't do more than sag- 
gest," May answered, slightly throwing back her head. 
"I have only to let her know how I think aboat 
anything." 

" Toa are sare of that ? " asked the other sweetly. 

" Oh, quite ! " 

Ma/s smile was ineffable. The woman of the world, 
the humorist and cynic, saw it with admiration. 

'' Ah, that jputs my mind at ease ! " marmured Mrs. 
Toplady. ''To teil the truth, I have been wonying a 
little. Sometimes elderly people are so very tenacioas 
of their ideas. Of course, Lady Ogram has nothing 
bat your good at heart." 

" Of course ! " exclaimed the girl. 

'' Shall I confess to you that I almost fancied this 
might be the explanation of Miss Bride's engagement ? " 

" Miss Bride— ? How ? " 

" I only teil you for your amusement. It occorred 
to me that, having set her heart on a scheme which 
had reference to Lord Dymchurch, your aunt was 
perhaps a little uneasy with re£pect to a much more 
brilliant and conspicuous man. Had that been so — it's 
all the merest supposition — she might have desired to 
see the brilliant and dangerous man made harmless — 
put out of the way." 

A gleam of sudden perception illumined the girl's 
face. For a moment wonder seemed tendins to mui^h ; 
but it took another tum, and became naive displeasure. 
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" Yoa think so ? " broke firom her impetuoasly. 
" Yoa really think that's why ehe wanted them to be 
engaged ? " 

*' It's only what I had fancied, my dear." 

** Bttt I shouldn't wonder if yoa were right ! Indeed, 
I shoaldn't ! Now that yoa put it in that way — I 
remember that my aunt dion't care for me to sec 
much of Mr. Lashmar. It amused me, because, to teil 
you the truth, Mra Toplady, I should never have 
thooght of Mr. Lashmar as anything bat a friend. I 
feel quite sure I shouldn't/' 

** 1 qnite understand that,** replied the listener, the 
Corners of her Ups very eloquent. 

" Such a thing had never entered my mind/' pursued 
May, volublv and with emphasis. " Never ! " 

" It may have entered soroe one eise's mind, though/' 
interpoeed Mrs. Toplady, again maturely arch. 

*'0h, do you tnink so!" exclaimed the girl, with 
manifest pleasure. '' I'm sure I hope not. Bat, Mrs. 
Toplady, now could my aunt oblige such a man as Mr. 
Lashmar to engage himself against his will ? " 

''You must remember, May, that, for the moment 
at all events, Mr. Lashmar^s prospects seem to depend 
a good deal on Lady Ogram's good-will. She has a 
great deal of local influence. And then — ^by the bye, 
18 Mr. Lashmar quite easy in his circumstances ? " 

" I really don't know," May answered, with an anxious 
fold in her forebead. '' Surely he, too, isn't auite poor ? " 

" I hardly think he is weafthy. Isn't it just possible 
that something may depend upon the marriage ? " 

Mrs. Topla^'s voice died away in a considerate 
vagueness. But May was not at all disposed to leave 
the matter nebulous. 

*' If he is really poor," she said, in a clear-cut tone, 
'* it*s quite natural that he should want to marry some 
one who can help him. But why didn't he chooee 
some one really suitable ? " 

** Poor Mr. Lashmar ! " sighed the other humorously. 
" If he had no encouragement, my dear May ! " 
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** But he didn't wait to see whether he had any or 
not ! " 

" What if he had veiy good reason for knowing that 
Lady Ogram would never, never, never consent to— 
something we won't mention ? " 

"But/' May ejaculated, ''surely he needn't take it 
for cranted that my aunt would never change her 
mind. If it's as you say, how foolishly he must have 
behaved! It doesn't concem me in the least. Ton 
See I can speak quite calmly about it. Tm only sorry 
and astonisned that he should be goin^to many — well, 
\ after all, we mus| agree that Miss Bnde isn't quite an 
ideal for him, however one looks at it. Of course, it's 
nothing to me. If it had been, I think I should feel 
more offended than sony." 

« Oflfended ? " 

^ That he had taken for granted that I had no will 
of my own, and no influence with my aunt." 

'* It seems rather faint-hearted, I admit." 

The dialogue lasted but a few minutes longer. May 
repeated once or twice that she had no personal interest 
in Lashmar's fortimes, but her utterance grew 
mechanical, and she was evidently withdrawing into 
her thoughte. As a clock in the room told sofUy the 
first hour of the moming Mrs. Toplady rose ; she spoke 
a few words about her engagements for the day wnich 
had nominally begun, then kissed her friend on the 
cheek. 

"Don't think any more of it, May. It mustn't 
interfere with your sleep." 

" That indeea it won't, Mrs. Toplady ! " replied the 
girl, mth a musically mockin? laugh. 

Appearances notwithstandmg, May told the truth 
when she declared that she had never thought of 
mairying Lashmar. This, however, did not necessarily 
involve an indifference to Lashmar's homage. That 
the Coming man should make his court to her, she saw 
as a natural and agreeable thing; that he should 
recognize her intellectual powers, and submit to her 
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personal charm, was only what she had hoped and 
expected firom the first. After their conversation in 
the supper-room, she cotinted him a conquest, and 
looked forward with no little pleasure to the develop- 
ment of this romanoe. Its sudoen extinction astonished 
and mortified her. Had Tiwhmar tumed away to 
make some brilliant alliance, her pique woald only 
have endured for a moment; Lora Djrmchurch^ 
approach would have more than compensated the 
commoner's retirement. But that she snould merely 
have amused his idle moments, whilst bis serions 
thoughts were fixed on Constance Bride, was an injmy 
not easy to pardon. For she disliked Miss Bride, and 
she knew the sentiment was mutual. 

Seeine the Situation in the new light shed by Mrs. 
Topladys ingenious conjectures, her sense of injory 
was mitigated; the indignant feeling that remained 
she directed chiefly against Lady Ogram, who seemed 
inclined to dispose of her in such a summary way. 
Constance, naturally, she disliked more than ever, but 
Lashmar she viewed with somethine of compassion, as 
a victim of circumstanoes. Were those circumstances 
irresiBtible 7 Was there not even now a possibility of 
defeating them ? — ^not with a view to taking Miss 
Bride's place, but for the pleasure of asserting herseif 
against a plot, and reassunng her rightAil position as 
an)itress of destinies. Lady Ogram was a kind old 
woman, but decidedly despotic, and she had gone too 
far. If indeed Lashmar were acting in helpless 
obedienoe to her, it would be the merest justice to 
make an attempt at rescuing him and restoring his 
liberty. 

Not without moral significance was the &cial like* 
ness between Lady Ogram in her youth and May 
Tomalin. One who had seen the girl as she sat to- 
night in her bedroom, brooding deeply, without the 
least inclination for repose, must have been Struck by 
a new vigour in the lines of her countenanoe. Tfaus — 
though with more of obstinate purpoee — had Arabella 
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Tomalin been wont to look, at moments of crisis in her 
adventurous youth. 

The clock was pointing to two when May rose from 
her velvet-seated chair, and went to the little ¥rriting- 
table which stood in another part of the room. She 
took a piain sheet of note-{>aper, and, with a hand fiir 
from steady, be^an, not writing, but printing certain 
words, in large, ill-formed capitals. 

«HAVE MORE COURAGE. AIM HIGHER 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE/' 

At this achievement she gazed smilingly. The ink 
having dried, she folded the paper and put it into an 
envelope, which she closed. Then her £ftce indicated a 
new efibrt. She oould think of only one wav of dis- 
guising her hand in cursive — the common device of 
sloping it backwards. This she attempted The result 
£a.iling to please her, she tried again on a second 
envelope, and this time with success; the writing 
looked masculine, and in no respect suggested its true 
authorship. She had addressed the letter to Dyce 
Lashmar, Elsq., at Rivenoak. 

Nine o'cIock next moming saw her out-of-doors. In 
Sloeme Street she found a hansom, and was driven 
to a remote post-office. Before ten she sat in her own 
room again, glowing with satisfiatction. 
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" At last," declared Mn. Lashmar, " it reall^ looks as 
if Dyce was goine to do something. I've just been 
writing to Lady Susan, and I have Tet her see unmis- 
takably what I think of her friendship. But I'm very 
glad Dyce isn't indebted to her, for a more unendurable 
woman, when she thinks she has done anv one a kind- 
ness, doesn't exist. If she gets a place for a servant- 
girl, all the world is told of it, and she expects you to 
revere her saintly benevolence. I am very glad that 
she never did anything for Dyce. Indeed, 1 always 
feit that she was very little use. I doubt whether she 
haa the slightest influenoe with respectable people." 

It was just after breakfiast, and the day promiaed to 
be the hottest of the vear. The yicar, neavy-laden 
man, had sat down in bis study to worry over some 
parish aooounts. When the door opened to admit bis 
wife, he quivered with annoyance. Mrs. Lashmar had 
a genius for the malapropos. Durine break£Mt, when 
her talk would have mattered little, she had kept 
silence ; now that her husband particularly wished to 
be alone with bis anxieties, she entered with an air 
foreboding long diBcourse. 

'' Twenty-three pounds, four Shillings and sixpenoe," 
mattered the vicar, as he passed a lumdkerchief over 
bis meist forehead *'Dear mel how cloee it isl 
Twenty-three " 

** If Dyce is elected," porsued the lady, '' we must 
celebrate the occasion in some really strikmg way. Of 
coorse, there must be a dinner for all our poor " 

** What I want to know," interrapted Mr. Lashmar, 
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with mild irritableness, ** is, how he proposes to meet 
his expenses, and what he is going to live upon. If he 
is still looking to me — ^I trust you haven't encouraged 
him in any hope of that kind ? ** 

"Of course not In my last letter I expressly re- 
minded him that our affidrs were getting into a 
lamentable muddle. Of course, if I had had the 
management of them, this wouldn't have come about. 
Do you know what I have been thinking ? It might 
be an advantage to Dyce if you made friends with the 
clergy at Hollingford. Couldn't you go over one day, 
and call on the rector ? I see he'e a Cambridge man, 
but '' 

" Really/' cned Mr. Lashmar, half distraught, *' I must 
beg you to let me get this work done in quietnesa By 
some extraordinary error 

A knock sounded at the door, followed by a man's 
voice. 

*' May I come in ? " 

"There you are!" Mrs. Lashmar exclaimed. "It's 
Dyce himself Come in ! Come in ! Why, who could 
have thought you would get here so early I " 

** I chose the early train for the sake of coolness," 
answered Dyce, who shook hands with his parenis. 
" The weather is siinply tropical. And two days ago 
we were shivering. What is there to drink, mother ? " 

Mrs. Lashmar took her son to the dininff-room, and, 
whilst he was refreshing himself, talked of the career 
before him. Her san£;uine mind saw him already at 
Westminster, and on the way to high distinction. 

''There's just one thing Tm anxious about/' she 
Said, sinking her voica " You know the State of ypur 
fiither's affairs. It happens most unfortunately, just 
when a little help would be so important to you. For 
years I have foreseen it, Dyce. Again and again I 
have urged prudence ; but you know your &ther, the 
moet generous of men, but a mere child in matters of 
business. I feared ; but it was only the other day that 
I discovered the real State of things. I shouldn't be 
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at all Burprised, Dyce, if eome day we have to look to 
ycu for succour." 

** Don't worry," answered her aon. ** Thingsll come 
right, I think. Just go on as prudentlj as you can for 
the present. Is &ther really in a hobble ? " 

" Mv dear, he doean't know where to tum for a five- 
pound note !" 

Dyce was sincerely troubled He seldom thought of 
his parents; none the less they represented his only 
true affection, and he became unoomfortable at the 
prospect of disaster befalling their latter years. 

"Well, well» don't bother about it more than you 
can help. Things are going pretty well with me, I 
fiwicy/' 

" So I supposed, Dyce. But your &ther is afraid — 
you know how he looks on the dark side of everythins^ 
— lest you should be incurrinsf liabilities. I have told 
him that that was never yonr nabit'' 

" Of oourse not/' said Dyce confidently. ** You may 
be sure that I haven't taken such serious steps without 
seeing my way clear before me." 

" I Knew it ! I have always had the füllest faith in 
you. And, Dyce, how you are improvin? in looks ! 
You must go to a photographer again ' 

"I've just been sitting at HollingfonL The local 
people wanted it, you know. But V\l send you one 
rrom Liondon presently." 

"And you assure me that there is no money 
difficulty ? " asked Mrs. Lashmar, with inquisitive eyes. 

" None whatcver. The ü^t of the matter is that I 
am Standing to please Lady Ogram, and, of course — " 
he waved an expfanatonr band. " Things are not finally 
ananged yet, but all will be smooth." 

His smile made dignified deprecation of unduo 
insistence on trivial detail. 

Fm delighted to hear it ! " exclaimed his mother. 

It's just wnat I had suppoeed. What could be more 
natural 7 Do you think, oy the bye, that I ought to eo 
and see Lady Ogram ? It might seem to her a rignt 
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and nalunJ thing. And» firom what you teil me of her, 
I feel sore we should have a good deal in common." 

" Fve thonght of that too/' Ihrce answered, averting 
his look. *" Bat wait a little. Just now lady Ogram 
isn't at all well ; she sees hardlj asybody.** 

" Of couiae I shall be guided by yoor advioe. A 
little later, then. And, Dyce, you haven't told me 
anything about Miss Bride. Is she still with Lady 
Ogram?- 

" Oh yes. Still acting as secretaiy." 

** Of oourse you don*t see much of her ? *' 

•• Why, to teil you the truth, we have to see each 
other a good deal, owing to her duties." 

" Ah, yes, I understand. She writes to dictation, 
and that kind of thing. Strange that Lady Ogram 
should have engaged such a Tery unpleasant young 
woman. I've seldom known any one I disliked so 
much." 

" Beally ? She's of the new school, you know ; the 
result of the emancipation movement." Dyce laughed, 
as if indulTOntly. " Lady Ogram thinks a great deal 
of her and, 1 bucv^ means to Teave her money." 

" Oracious ! You don't say so ! " 

Mra Lashmar put the subject disdainfully aside, and 
Dyce was glad to speak of something eise. 

Throughout the day the vicar was too busy to hold 
conversation with his son. But after dinner they sat 
alone together in the study, Mrs. Lashmar being called 
forth b^ some parochial duty. As he puffed at his 
newly-hghted pipe, Dyce renected on all that had 
happenc^ since he last sat here, some three months 
ago, and thought of what might have been his lot 
had not fortune dealt so kindfy with him. Glancing 
at his Mher's &ce, he noted in it the signs of wearing 
anziety ; it seemed to him that the vicar looked much 
older than in the spring, and he was impressed by the 
pathos of age, which has no hopes to nourish, which 
can osk no more of life than a qmet ending. He oould 
not imagine himself grey-heaided, disillusioned ; the 
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effort to do 80 eave him a thrill of horror. Thereupon 
he feit reproacn of consdence. For all the care and 
kindness he had received from his father, since the 
days when he used to come into this very room to 
show how well he could read a paee of some child's 
Story, what retnm had he made ? iJ^one whatever in 
words, and little enough in conduct. All at once he 
feltadesire to prove that he was not the insensible 
egoist his fieither periiaps thought him. 

" I'm afraid yoa're a good deal worried, father/' he 
began, looking at the pa|)er-covered writing-table. 

" Tm putting my wairs in order, Dyce/' the vicar 
replied, running finfi^ers through his beard. " I've been 
foolish enough to let them get very tangled; let me 
advise you never to do the same. But itll all be 
straight before long. Don't trouble abont me ; let me 
hear of your own projecta I heartily wish it were in 
my power to help you." 

'*Tou did that much longer than I oueht to have 
allowed/' retumed Dyce. " I feel myself to a great 
extent the cause of your troubles " 

*' Nothing of the kind/' broke in his father cheerily. 
" Troubles l)e— excommunicated ! This hot weather 
takea it out of me a little, but Tm veiy well and not 
at all disoouiBged ; so don't think it To teil you the 
truth, I've been feeling anxious to hear more in detail 
firom you about this Hollingford enterprise. Have you 
serious hopes ? " 

**I haroly think I shall be elected the first time/' 
C^ce answered, speaking with entire finnkness. '* But 
Uli be experience, and may open the way for me." 

''Barliament/' mused the vicar, ^'Parliament I To be 
sure, we must have Members ; it's our way of doing 
thingB, of governing the country. And if you really 
feel apt for that '* 

He paused dreamily. Dyoe, still under the impulse 
of softened feelings, spoke, as Ee seldom did, veiy simply, 
quietlv, sincerely. 

" I believe, &Uier, that I am not unßi for it Politics, 
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it's true, don't interest me very strongly, but I have 
brains enoufifh to get the necessary knowledge, and I 
feel that I snall do better work in a prominent position 
of that kind than if I went on tutoring or took to 
joumalism. As you say, we must have representatives, 
and I should not be the least capable, or the least 
honest. I find I can speak &irly well ; I find I can 
inspire people with conndence in me. And, without 
presamption, I don't think the confidence is misplaoed." 

''Well, that's something/' said the vicar absently. 
" But you talk as if politics were a profession one oould 
live by. I don't ^et understand " 

" How I'm going to live. Nor do I. I'll teil you 
that frankly. But Leuly Ogram knows my circumstances, 
and none the less uiges me on. It may be taken for 
granted that she has something in view; and, after 
giving a good deal of thought to the matter, I see no 
valid reason why I should refuse any assistance she 
chooses to offer me. The case would not be without 
precedent. There is nothin^ dishonourable " 

Dyce drifted into verbosity. At the beginning he 
had lost from sight the impoesibility of telling the 
whole truth about his present position and the pros- 
pects on which he counted ; he s^ke with reliei, and 
would gladly have gone on unbosommg himsel£ Streng 
and deep-rooted is the instinct of confession. Unable to 
ease his conscience regarding outward circumstances, 
he tumed at length to the question of his intellectual 
attitude. 

'* Do you remember when I was here last I spoke to 
you of a French book I had been reading, a sociological 
work ? As I told you, it had a ereat influence on my 
mind. It helped to set my ioeas in order. Before 
then, I had only the vaguest way of thinking about 
political and social c^uestions. That book supplied me 
with a scientific pnnciple, which I have since been 
working out for myself ' 

"Hai" interjected the vicar, looking up oddly. 
''And you really feel in need of a scientific principle ? 
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** Withottt it I should have remained a mere empiric, 
like the rest of our politicians. I shoald have judged 
measures fix>iD the narrow, merely piactical point of 
view ; or rather, I should pretty certainly have ^ded 
myself by some theory in which I only tned to 
believe." 

" So you have now a belief, Dyce ? Come, that's a 

Sint to have reached. That alone should give you a 
itinction among the aspiring men of to-day. And 
wluU do you believe ? " 

After drawin^ a meditative pu£f or two, Dyoe 
lauDched into his fiuniliar demonstratioiL He would 
very much rather have left it aside ; he feit that he 
was not speaking as one genuinely convineed, and that 
his &thcr listened without serious interest But the 
theory had all to be gone through ; he unwound it, 
like thread off a reel, rather mechanically and heavily 
towards the end. 

'' And that's what you are going to live for ? " said 
his &ther. ''That is your uuth necessary to sal- 
vation ? " 

''I take it to be the interpretation of human 
history." 

'' Perhape it is ; perhaps it is," murmured the vicar 
abetracteoly. ** For my own part/' he added, bestirring 
himself to refiU his pipe, "I can still see a guiding 

course, the world has 
delude myself on that 
point ; I shnnk with horror irom the blasphemy which 
would have us pretend that our civilization obeys the 
spirit of Christ The world has rejected it Now as 
ever ' desnised and rejected of men.' The world, veiy 
likelv, win do without reliffioa Yet, Dyce, when I 
think of the Sermon on the Mount ** 

He paused Main, holdinff Ins pipe in his band unlit, 
and looking betöre him witn wide eyes. 

'' I respect that as much as any one can," said Dyce 
giavely. 

" As much as any one can — who doesn't believe it ? " 
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His £a.ther took him up with gentle irony. " I don't 
expect the impossible. Tou eannot believe in it ; for 
you were bom a post-Darwinian. Well now, your 
religion is temporal ; let us take that for granted. Tou 
do not deny yourself ; you believe that self-assertion to 
the uttermost is the prime daty." 

" Provided that self-assertion be understood ari^t 
I understand it as meaning the exercise of all my civic 
fiMsalties." 

" Which, in your case, are feicalties of oommand, 
£EU)ultie8 which point you to the upper seat, Dyce. 
Tom BuUock, my gardener, is equally to assert himself, 
but with the understanding that hü &culties point to 
the bottom of the table, where the bread is a trifle 
stale, and butter sometimes lacking. Tes, yes; I 
understand. Of course, you will do your very best for 
Tom ; you would like him to have what the sweet 
language of our day calls a Square meaL But still he 
must eat below the salt ; there you can't help him." 

"Because nature itself cannot/' explained Dyce. 
" One w€knts Tom to acknowledge that, without bitter- 
ness, and at the same time to understand that, but for 
htm, his honest work, his clean life, the world couldn't 
go on at all. If Tom feels that, he is a religious 
man." 

" Ah ! I take your point. But, Dyce, I find as a 
painful matter of &ct that Tom BuUock is by no means 
a relifl^ious man. Tom, I have leamt, privately calls 
himself ' a hagjiostic,' and is obliging enough to say 
among his intimates that, if the truth were told, I 
myseli am the same. Tom has got hold of evolutionary 
notions, which he illustrates in his daily work. He 
knows all about natural selection, and the survival of 
the fittest. Tom ought to be a verv apt disciple of 
your bio-sociological creed. Unhappily, a more selfish 
mortal doesn't walk the earth. He has been known to 
send his wife and children supperless to bed, because 
a festive meeting at a club to which he belongs 
demanded all the money in his Rocket. Tom, you see, 
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feeb himself one of the Select ; bis wife and chüdren, 
holding an inferior place in great nature's acheme, mast 
be content to hunger now and then, and it's their 
&alt if they don't feel a religious satis&otion in the 
privileffe," 

'' Why on earth do you employ such a man ? " cried 
Oyoe. 

''Because, my dear boy, if I did not, no one eise 
would, and Tom's wife and children would have still 
greater opportunitiee of proving their disinterested 
citizenship. ' 

Dyoe laugbed. 

** Speaking serioosly again, fatber, Tom is wbat be is 
just because he hasn't received the proper education. 
Had he been rightly taught, who knows out he would, 
in fiust, have oeen an apt disciple of the civic 
relinon ? " 

'* I fear me, Dyce, that no amount of civic instruo- 
tion, or anj other instruction, would have affected 
Tom's ethiG& Tom is representative of bis age. 
Come, come ; I have every wish to be just to you. 
A new religion mnst have time; its feaven must 
work amid the lump. You, my dear boy, are oon- 
vinced that the leaven is, though a new sort, a verv 
sound and suflScient yeast; let that be nanted. I, 
unfortunately, cannot beliove anything of the kind. 
To me your method of Solution seems a delibemte 
insistence on the worldly in human nature, sure to 
have the practical result of making men moreand more 
savagely materialist. I see no hope whatever that you 
wiU inspire the world vrith enthusiasm for a noble 
civilijsation b^ any theory based on biological teaching. 
From my pomt of view, a man becomes noble in spüe 
of the material laws which oondition bis life, never in 
consequence of them. If jou ask me how and why — 
I bow my head and keep silenca" 

** Can ^ou maintain," asked Dyce respectfuUy, " that 
Christianity is still a civilizing power ? ' 

" To all appearance%^ was the grave answer, ^ Chris* 
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tdanity has fisiiled — utterly, absolutely, glaringlv failed 
At this moment, the world, I am convinoed, holds more 
Potential barbansm than did the Roman Empire under 
the Antonines. Wherever I look, I see a monstrous 
contrast between the professions and the practice, 
between the assumed and the actual aims, of so-called 
Christian peoples. Ghristianity has failed to oonquer 
the human heart" 

" It must be very dreadful for you to be convinced of 
that" 

" It is. But more dreadful would be a loss of belief 
in the Christian spirit. By belief, I don't mean bith 
in its ultimate tnumph ; I am not at all sure that I 
can look forward to that. No ; but a persuasion that 
the Sermon on the Mount is good — is the best. Once 
upon a time, multitudes were in that sense Christian« 
]Now-a-days, does one man in a thousand give his 
mind's allegiance (lips and life disregarded) to that 
ideal of human thought and conduct ? Take your 
newspaper writer, who speaks to and for the milUon ; 
he simply scoms every Christian precept. How can 
he but scom a thing so unpractical? Nay, I notice 
that he is already throwing off the hypocnsv hitherto 
thought decent I read newspaper articles which 
sneer and scoff at those who venture to remind the 
World that, afber all, it is nominally in the service of a 
Christian ideal. Our prophets begin openly to proclaim 
that self-interest and the hardest materialism are our 
only safe guides. Now and then such passages amasse, 
appal me — but I am getting used to them. So I am 
to the same kind of declaration in every-day talk. Men 
in most respectable coats, sitting at most orderly tables, 
hold the lansniage of pure barbansm. If you dbnew one 
of them asiae, and said to him, ' But what about the 
fiiiits of the spirit ? ' — what sort of look would he give 
you ? " 

" I agree entirely," exclaimed Dyce, " And for that 
very reason I want to work for a new civilizinff 
priiciple.» * 
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** If ^ou get into the House, shall you talk there 
about luo-60ciology ? ** 

" Why no /' answered Dyce, with a chuckle. " If I 
were oapable of that, I should have verv Utile chanoe 
of getting into the Hoase at all, or of doing anything 
useful anywhere." 

"In other words/' said his father, still eyeing an 
unlit pipe, ** one must be practical— eh, Dyoe ? " 

" In the right way." 

" Tes, yes ; one must be practical, practicaL If you 
know which is the right way, I am very glad — I oon* 
gratulate you. For my own part, I seek it vainly ; I 
seek it these forty years and more ; and it grows clear 
to me that I should have done much better not to heed 
that q uestion at all. ' Blessed are the merciiul — ^blessed 
are the pure in heart — ^blessed are the peaoemakers.' 
It \b stnkinffly unpractical, Dyce, my boy ; you caa't, 
affain in to-wy's sweet language, ' run ' the world on 
those principle& They are utterly incompatible with 
business ; and business is life." 

''But they are not at all incompatible with the 
civilization I have in view," Dyce exclaimed. 

"I am glad to hear it; very glad. Tou don't, 
however, see your way to that civili^tion by teaching 
such azioma" 

" Unfortunately not." 

''No. Tou have to teach 'Blessed are the civic- 
minded, for they shall profit by their civism.' It has 
to be profit, Dyce, profit, profit. Live thus, and youll 
get a good deal out of life ; live otherwise, and you may 
get more, but with an unpleasant chance of getting a 
good deal lesa" 

" But isn't it unfortunately true that Christianity 
spoke also of rewards ? ^ 

" Tee, it is trua The promise was sometimes adapted 
to the poorer understanmng. More oflen, it was nobler, 
and by that I take my stand ' Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see Qod. Blessed are the pcace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God' 
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The words, you know, had then a meanin^. Now they 
have none. To see Qod was not a little thing, 1 
imanne, but the vision, probably, brought with it 
neitner parple nor fine linen. For euriosity's sake, 
Dyce, read Matthew v. to vii. before you go to sieep. 
Tou'U find the old Bible in yoor bedroom." 

The door was thrown open, and Mra Lashmar^s voioe 
broke upon the still air of the study. 

" Dyce, have you seen to-da/s Times t Mrs. Hoyle 
has lent it me. There's a most interesting article on 
the probable duration of Parliament. Take it up to 
your room with you, and read it before you go to 
sleep." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

"Thbbb's a letter for you, Dyce; forwarded from 
Rivenoak, I see." 

It lay beside bis plate on the breakfast-table, and 
Dyce eyed it with curiomty. The backward-sloping 
haiid was (^uite unknown to him. He tapped at an 
egg, and still scrutinized the writing on the envelope ; 
it was Constance who had crossed out the Rivenoak 
address, and had written beside it ''The Vicarage, 
Alverholme." 

*' Have you slept well ? " asked bis mother, who 
treated him with mach more consideration than at bis 
last Visit. 

** Very well indeed/' he replied mechanically, taking 
up bis letter and cutting it open with a table-knife. 

"HAVE MORE G0X7RAQK AIM HIOHEK 
IT IS NOT TOO LATK" 

Dyce stared at the oracular messacfe, written in 
printer 8 capitals on a sheet of paper wnich oontained 
nothing elsa He again examined the envelope, bat 
the post-mark in no way helped him. He fflanced at 
his mother, and finding her eye apon him, folded the 
sheet carelessly. He glanced at nis &ther, who had 
jtüust laid down a letter which evidently worried him. 
The meal pa»ed with very little oonversation. Dyce 
piuszled over the anonymous oounsel so mysterioosly 
oonveyed to him, and presently went apart to mose 
nnobeerved. 

He thought of Iris Woolstan. Of course, a woman 
had done Ulis thing, and Iris he oould well believe 
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capable of it But what did she mean? Did she 
really imagine that, bat for lack of courage, he would 
have made suit to her t Did she really regaid herself 
as socially bis superior ? There was no telling. Women 
had the oddest notions on such subjects, and perhaps 
the &ct of bis engaging bimself to Constance Bride, a 
mere secretary, Struck her as deplorable. " Aim higher." 
The exbortation was amusing enougb. One would 
have supposed it came at least from some great beiress. 

He stopped in bis pacing about the garden. An 
heiress ? Miss Tomalin ? 

Shaking of the head dismissed tbis fisincy. Miss 
Tomalin was a matter-of-fact young person ; he oould 
not see her doing such a tbin^ as tbis. And yet — and yet 
— ^when he remembered their last talk, was it not con- 
ceivable that he had made a deeper impression upon 
her than, in bis modesty, he allowed bimself to suppose 7 
Had she not spoken, with a certain entbusiasm, of 
working on bis bebalf at Hollingford ? The disturbing 
event wbich immediately foUowed had put Miss Tomalin 
into the distance; bis mind had busied itself oon- 
tinuously with surmises as to the nature of the benefit 
he might expect if he married Constance. After all, 
Lady Ograms niece might have had recourse to tbis 
expedient. She, at all events, knew that he was staying 
at Rivenoak, and might easily not have beard on what 
day he would leave. Or, perhaps, knowing that he leil 
yesterday, she had calculated that the letter would 
reach bim before bis departure; it had possibly 4>een 
delivered at Rivenoak by the midday post. 

Amusing, the thought that Constance had herself 
readdressed tbis communication ! 

Another possibility occurred to bim. What if the 
writer were mdeed Iris Woolstan, and her motive quite 
disinterested ? What if she did not allude to herself 
at all, but was really pained at the thought of bis 
making an inmgnificant marriage. when. by waiting a 
little, he was sure to win a wife suitable to ms ambition ? 
Of tbis, too, Iris might well be capable. Her last letter 
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to him had had some dignity^and, all thinffs considered, 
ehe had alwajrs shown herseif a devotea, anexacting 
firiend. It seemed more likely, it seemed much more 
likely, than the other coniectare. 

Nevertheless, suppose Miss Tomalin had taken this 
romantdc step ? The suppoeition involved such weighty 
issues that he liked to narbour it, to play with it. Bfe 
pictured himself callino; in Pont Street; he entered 
the drawing-room, and nis eyee feil at once upon Miss 
Tomalin, in whose manner he remarked something 
unusual — a constraint, a nervousness. Saluting, he 
looked her fixedly in the finoe ; she could not meet his 
remrd ; she blosbed a little. 

Why, it was very easy to determine whether or not 
she had sent that letter. In the case of Iris Woolstan, 
Observation would have no certain results, for she must 
needs meet him with embarrassment. Bat Miss Tomalin 
would be superhuman if she did not somehow betray a 
nervous oonscience. 

Dyce strode into the house. His &ther and mother 
stood talking at the foot of the stairs, the vicar ready 
to go out. 

'* I must leave you at onoe/' he exclaimed, looking at 
his watch. '' Something I had forgotten — an engage- 
ment abeurdly dropped out of mina I must catch the 
next train— 10.14, isn't it ? " 

Mrs. Lashmar sang out protest, but, on beäng assured 
that the enga^ment was political, uiged him to make 
haste. The vicar all but silently pres^ his band, and 
with head beut walked away. 

He inst caught the train. It would bring him to 
town b^ midday in oomfortable time to lunch and 
adom himself before the permissible hour of callin^ in 
Pont Street Rapid movement excited his imagination ; 
he dune now to the hypothesis which at first seemed 
untenaNe; he built hopes upon it. Could he win a 
confession from May Tomalin, why should it be hope- 
lesB to sway the mind of Lady Ogram ? If that were 
deemed impossible, they had but to wait Lady Ogram 
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would not live tili the autumn. To be sure, she looked 
better sinoe her retum to Rivenoak, but she was irail, 
oh, veiy frail, and sure to go off at a moment's notice. 
As for Constance — oh, Constance ! 

At his lodgings he found unimportant letters. Everv 
letter would have seemed unimportant, compared with 
that he earried in his pocket. Roach, M.P., invited 
him to dine. The man at the Home Office wanted 
him to go to a smoking-conoert. Lady Susan Harrop 
sent a beggarly card for an evening ten days hence. 
like the woman's impudence ! And yet, as it had been 
posted since her receipt of his mother's recent letter, it 
proved that Lady Susan had a sense of his growing 
dignity, which was good in its way. He smiled at a 
recollection of the time when a seat at those people's 
table had seemed a desirable and agitating thing. 

Before half-past three he found himseff Walking in 
Sloane Street. After Consulting his watch seveial 
times in the course of a few minutes, he decided that, 
early as it was, he would go on at once to Mrs. Top- 
lady'a Was he not privileged ? Moreover, light rain 
began to fidl, with muttering of thunder ; he must seek 
shelten 

At a door in Pont Street stood two vehicles, a 
brougham and a cab. Was it at Mrs. Toplad/s ? Tes, 
so it proved ; and, just as Dyce went up to the house, 
the door opened. Out came a servant, carrying lugfi;age ; 
behind the servant came Mra Toplady, and, l^hind her, 
Miss Tomalin. Hat in band, Lashmar faced the fisimiliar 
smile, at this moment undisguisedly mischievous. 

" Mr. Lashmar ! " exdaimed the lady, in high good- 
humour, '' we are just going to St. Pancras. Miss 
Tomalin leaves me to-day. Why, it is raining ! Can't 
we take you with us ? Yes, yes, come into the carriage, 
and we'U drop you where vou like." 

Lashmar's eve was on the heiress. She said nothing 
as she shook hands, and, unless he mistook, there was 
a tremor about her lips, her eyelids, an unwonted Sug- 
gestion of shyness in her bearing. The ladies being 
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Beated, he took bis place opposite to them, and again 
perused Miss Tomalin's countenance. Decidedly, she 
was onlikc herseif; manifestly, she avoided his look. 
Mrs. Toplady talked away in the gayest spirits; and 
the rain came down heavily and thunder rolled. Half 
Üie distance to St Pancras was covered before May had 
uttered anything more than a trivial word or two. Of 
a sudden sne addressed Lashmar, as if about to speak 
of something serious. 

*' You left all well at Rivenoak ? " 

" Quite welL" 

" When did you oome away ? " 

** Early yesterday moming/' Dyce replied. 

May's eyebrows twitched, her look feil. 

" I went to Alverholme/' Dyce continued, " to see my 
people." 

May tomed her eyes to the window. Uneasiness 
appeiured in her face. 

" She wants to know," said Dyce to himself, " whether 
I have received that letter." 

" Do you stay in town ? " inauired Mrs. Toplady. 

** For a week or two, I think," he added carelessly. 
*'A letter this moming, forwarded from Rivenoak, 
brought me back." 

There was a nervons movement on the part of Miss 
Tomalin, who at once exclaimed : 

"I suppose your correspondence is enormous, Mr. 
Lashmar ? " 

" EnormouB— why no. But interesting, especially of 
late." 

" Of ooune — a public man " 

Impossible to get assumnce. The signs he notioed 
might mean nothing at all; on the other band, thej 
were j^riiaps decisive. More about the letter of this 
moming he durst not say, lest» if this girl had really 
written it, she should think him lacking in delicac^, in 
diflcretion. 

" Veiy kind of you to come to me at once/' said Mrs. 
Toplady. ''Is tnere good news of the campaign? 
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Come and see me to-morrow, can you ? This aftemoon 
I have an enga^ment. I shall only just have time to 
see Miss Tomalm safe in the railway-camage." 

Dyce made no request to be set down. After this 
remark of Mrs. Toplaoy's, a project formed itself in his 
mind When the carriage entered Euston Road, rain 
was still falling. 

"This'U do good," he remarked. "The country 
wants it." 

His thoughts retumed to the moming, a week SLgo, 
when Constance and he had been baulked of their nde 
by a heavy shower. He saw the summer-house among 
the trees; he saw Gonstance's &ce, and heaid her 
accents. 

They reached the Station. As a matter of course 
Dyce aecompanied his friends on to the platform, where 
the train was already standine. Miss Tomalin selected 
her seat. There was leave-teuung. Dyce walked away 
with Mrs. Toplady, who suddenly became hurried. 

'* I shall only just have time," she said, looking at 
the clock. " I'm afraid my direction, northward, would 
only take you more out of your way." 

Dyce saw her to the brougham, watched it drive off. 
There remained three minutes before the departure of 
Miss Tomalin's train. He tumed back into the Station ; 
he walked rapidly, and on the platform almost collided 
with a heavy old gentleman whom an official was 
piloting to a carriage. This warm-&ced, pompous- 
tooking person he well knew by sight. Another moment, 
and D^ce stood on the step of the compartment where 
May had her place. At sight of him she half rose. 

" What is it ? Have I foigotten something ? " 

The compartment was füll. Impossible to speak 
before these listening people. In ready response to 
Lashmar's embarrassed look, May alighted 

" I'm so sorry to have troubled you, said Dyce, with 
laughing contntion. " I thought it might amuse you 
to Küow that Mr. BdHb is in the train ! " 

" Really ? How I should have liked to be in the 
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same carriage. Perhaps I should have heard the 
creature talk. Oh, and this oompartment is so füll, so 
hot ! Is it impossible to find a better ? '* 

Dyce rushed at a passing guard. He leamt that, if 
Miss Tomalin werc willing to change half-way on her 
joumey, she could travel at ease ; only the through 
carriages for Hollingford were packed. To this May at 
onee consented. Dyce seized her dressing-bag, her 
umbrella ; they sped to another part of the train, and 
sprang, both of them, into an emptjr firstK^lass. 

'* This is delightful 1 " cried the girL " I am so much 
obliged to you ! " 

"Tickets, please.** 

"Shown already." replied May. «Change of 
carriage. 

The door was slammed, locked. The whistle 
sounded. 

" But we're starting ! " May exclaimed. « Quick ! 
Jump out, Mr. Lashmar." 

Dyoe sat still, smiling calmly. 

" It's too late. Vm afiraid I mustn't try to escape by 
the window." 

" Oh, and you have sacrificed youreelf just to make 
me more comfortablel How inconvenient it will be 
for you I What a waste of time ! " 

'' Not at all. The best thing that could have 
happened." 

"" Well, we have papers at all events." May handed 
him one. ** Pmy aon t feel obliged to talk." 

*' As it happens, I very much wish to talk. Queer 
thing that I should owe my opportunity to Robb. I 
shallnever again feel altogether hostile to that man. I 
wish you had seen him. He looked apoplectia This 
weather must try him severely." 

" You never spoke to him, I suppose ? " asked May. 

** I never haa that honour. Qlimpses only of the 
great man have been vouchsafed to mc. Once seen, 
he is never forgotten. To-day he looks alarmingly 
apoplectic." 
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''But really, Mr. Lashmar/' said the girl, settling 
herseif in her comer, " I do feel ashamed to have given 
you this useless joumey — and jast when you are so 
busy." 

She was pretty in her travelling costume. Could 
Lashmar have oompared her appeaiance to-day with 
that she had presented on her first arrival at Rivenoak, 
he would have marvelled at the change wrought by 
laxurious circarastance. No eye-glasses now ; no little 
paper-cutter hanging at her giidle. Called upon to 
resume the Northampton garb, May would have 
been horrified. The brown shoes whicb she had pur- 
chased expressly for her visit to Lady Ogram would 
have seemed impossibly large and coarse. Exquisite 
were her lavender ^loves. Such details of attire, 
formerly regarded with some contempt, had now an 
importance for her. She had come to regard dress'as 
one of the serious concems of life. 

" I went to Pont Street this aftemoon," said Dyce, 
''with a wish that by some chance I might see 3^u 
alone. It was very unlikely, but it has come to 
pass." 

May exhibited a slight surprise, and by an im- 
perceptible movement put a little more dignity into 
her attitude. 

'' What did you wish to speak about ? " she asked, 
with an air meant to be strikingly natural. 

** Don't let me startle you ; it was about my engage- 
ment to Miss Bride." 

This time Dyce feit he could not be mistaken. She 
was confused ; he saw colour mounting on her neck ; 
the surprise she tried to convey in smiling was too 
obviously feigned. 

'* Isn't that rather an odd subject of conversaüon ? " 

" It seems so, but wait tili you have heard what I 
have to say. It is on Miss bride's acoount that I 
speak. Tou are her friend, and I feel that, in mere 
justice to her, I ought to teil you a very stränge story. 
It is greatly to her honour. »he couldn't teil you the 
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truth horself, and, of course, you will not be able to Ict 
her know that you know it. .But it will save you from 
possible misunderstanding of her, enable you to judge 
her fairly." 

May hardly disguised her curiosity. It abaorbed her 
self-conaciousness, and she looked the Speaker straight 
in the face. 

** To come to the point at onee," pursued Lashmar, 
" our cngagement is not a genuine one. Miss Bride 
has not really consented to marry me. She only con- 
sents to have it thoufi^ht that she has done so. And 
very generous, very noble, it is of her." 

" What a Strange thing ! " the ^1 exclaimed, as 
ingenuously as she had ever spoken in her life. 

" Isn't it ? I can explain m a word or two. Lady 
Ogram wished us to marry ; it was a favourite project 
of hers. She spoke to me about it — putting me m a 
very diflScult poeition, for I feit sure that Miss Bride 
had no such regard for me as your aunt supposed. I 
postponcd, delayed as much as possible, and the result 
was that Lady Ogram began to takc my behaviour ill. 
The worst of it was, her annoyanoe had a bad effect on 
her health. I think you know that Lady Ogram 
cannot bear contradiction." 

" I know that she doesn't like it," said May, her chin 
rising a little. 

"* You, of oourae, are fiivoured. You have exceptional 
influenae. But I can assure you that it would have 
been a very unpleasant thing to have to teil Lady 
Ogram either that I couldn't take the step she wished, 
or that Miss Bride rejected me.'' 

'* I can believe that," said May induleentlv. 

" When I saw that she was making herseif ill about 
it, I took the resolve to speak frankly to Miss Bride. 
The result was— our pretended engagement" 

" Was it your Suggestion ? " inquired the listener. 

" Yes, it came from me," Dyce answered, with half- 
real, half-affected embarrassment. " Of course, I feit 
it to be monstrous impudence, but, as some ezeuse for 
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me, you must remember that Miss Bride and I have 
known each other for many years, that we were friends 
almost in childhood. Perhaps I was rather a coward. 
Perhaps I ought to have told yoar aunt the truth, 
and taken the consequences. Bat Miss Bride, no less 
than I, feit afiaid of them." 

" What consequences ? " 

" We really feared that, in Lady Ognun's state of 
health " 

He broke off significantly. May dropped her eyes. 
The train roared through a Station. 

" But/' Said May at length, " I anderstand that you 
are to be married in October." 

** That is Lady Ogram's wish. Of courae, it*8 horribly 
embarrassing. I needn't say that when our engage- 
ment is announced as broken off, I shall manaee so 
that all the fault suppears to be on my side. But I am 
hoping that Lady Ögram may somehow be brought to 
change her mind. And I even dare to hope that you 
will help US to that end" 

" I ? How could I possibly ? " 

*' Indeed, I hardly know. But the Situation is so 
awkward, and you are the only person who has really 
great influence with Lady Ogram." 

There was silence amid the noise of the train. May 
looked through one window, Dyce through the other. 

''In any case/' exclaimed Lashmar, "I have dis- 
chai^ed what I feit to be a duty. I could not bear to 
think that you should be living with Miss Bride, and 
totally misunderstanding her. I wanted you to do 
justice to her noble self-sacrifice. Of courae, I have 
feit ashamed of myself ever since I allowed her to get 
into such a £Eilse position. Tou, I fear, think worse of 
me than you did." 

He re^uided her finom under his cyelids, as if timidly. 
May sat very upright. She did not look displeased ; a 
light in her eyes might have been understood as 
expressing satisfaction. 

** Suppose," she said, looking away, '' that October 
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comes, and you haven't been able to — to put an end to 
this Situation ? " 

'' I'm afiraid — very much afraid — ^that we shall have 
to do so at any cost 

'' It's very stränge, altogether. An extraordinary 
State of thin^/' 

" Tou forgive me for talking to you about it ? " asked 
Dyce» leaning respectfully forwaid. 

*' I understand why you did. There was no härm in it." 

" Do you remember our talk in the supper-room at 
Mrs. Toplady*s ? — ^when we agreed that nothing was 
morc foolish than false modesty ? Shall I venture to 
teil you, now, that if this marriage came about it would 
be somcthing like min to my career ? You won't mis- 
understand. I have a ^eat respect, and a great liking, 
for Miss Bride ; but thmk how all-important it is, this 
question of marriage for a public man." 

" Of course, I understand that," May replied. 

He enlarged upon the topic, exhibiting his hopes. 

" But I rather thought," said May, " that Miss Bride 
was iust the sort of companion you necded. She is so 
intelligent, and " 

''Very! But do you think she has the qualities 
which would enable her to take a high position in 
Society ? There's no unkindness in touching upon that. 
Admirable women mav fall short of these particular 
excellencies. A man chooses his wife according to the 
faith he has in his future." 

" I understand ; I ^uite understand," said May, with 
a large air. '* No ; it has to be confessed that Miss 
Bride — I wonder my aunt didn't think of that." 

They turned aside to discuss Lady Ogram, and did 
so in such detail, with so much mutual satisfaction, 
that time slipped on insensibly, and, ere they had 
thought of pa^ing, the train began to slacken down 
for tne jnnction where Miss Tomalin would have to 
change carriages. 

" How annoying that I shan't be able to see you 
again ! " cried Lashmar. 
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*' But shan't you be ooming to Rivenoak ? " 

" Not for some time, very likely. And when I 
do " 

The train stopped. Dyce helped bis oompanion to 
alight, and mov^ along to sees a place for her in 
the section which went to Hollingfonl. Suddenly an 
alarmed voice from one of the carriage-doors shouted : 
"Quard! Station-master ! " People tnmed in that 
direction; porters ran; evidently something serious 
liad happened. 

" What's the matter ? " asked May, at her com- 
panion's aide. 

"Somebody taken ill, I think/' said Dyce, moving 
towards the door whence the shout had sounded. 

He caught a glimpse of a man who had sunk upon 
the floor of the carnage, and was just being lifbed on 
to the seat by other passengers. Pressing nearer, he 
saw a fiekce hideously congested, with homble starting 
eyes. He drew back, and whispered to May : 

«'It's Robb! Didn't I teil you that he looked 
apoplectic ? " 

Tbe girl shrank in fear. 

" Are you sure ? " 

'' Perfectly. Stand here a minute, and I'll ask how 
it happened." 

From the talk going on he quickly leamt that Mr. 
Robb, complaining that he feit faint, had risen, just as 
the train drew into the Station, to open the door and 
descend. Before any one could help him, he dropped, 
and bis fellow-travellers shouted. Dyce and May 
watched the conve^ance of the obese figure across the 
platform to a waitmg-room. 

*' I must know the end of this," said Lashmar, bis 
eyes gleaming. 

** You wouldn't have gone further, should you ? '* 

'* I suppose not — though I had still a great deal to 
teil you. Quick ! we must get your place." 

'' I could stop for the next train," suggested May. 

" Better not, I think. The carriage will be waiting 
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for you at Hollingford. No, better not. I have another 
idea." 

The^ fottnd a seat. Dyce threw in the dreasing-bag, 
and alighted asain. 

"There's still a minute or two/' he said, keeping 
May bedde him on the platform. ** This affair may be 
tremendously important for me, you know." 

" It would mean an election at once/' said the girl 
exdtedly. 

" Of coorse." He approached his &ce to hers, and 
added in low, rapid tones : ** Ton know the park door 
into the Wapham road ? " 

•' Yes." 

** Tou have a key. Could you be there at eight to- 
morrow moming ? If it's fine take your bicyde, as if 
you were going for a spin before breakfistst. Miss Bride 
never goes out before breakfast, and no one eise is 
likely to pass that way/' 

" Y ou mean you would be there ? " 

" If there's anythinfi^ important to teil — ^yes. From 
a quarter to eight. I shall stay here tili I know the 
State of things. If there's recovery I will go back to 
town, and wire to-morrow to Lady Onam that I have 
heard a rumour of Robb's serious illness, asking for 
Information. Do you agree ? " 

Doora were slamming ; porters were shouting. May 
had only just time to spring into the caniage. 

'' Yes/' she exclaimed, with her head at the window. 

Dvce doffed his hat. They smiled at each other, 
May s visage flushed and agitated, and the train whirled 
away. 

In the carriage awaiting Miss Tomalin at Hollingford 
Station sat Constanoe Bride. 

" A horrible jonmey I " May exciaimed, taking a seat 
beside her. '*No seat in a throngh carriage at St. 
Pancraa Had to change at the junction. Somebodv 
in the train had a fit, or something — no wonder, with 
such heat ! But it's cooler here. Have you had a 
storm ? " 
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The footman, who had been looking after lugga^e, 
stepped up to the carriage-door and spoke to Miss 
Briefe. He said there was a nimour in the Station that 
Mr. Robb, travelling by this train, had been seized with 
apoplexy on the way. 

"Mr. Robb ! " exclaimed Constance. " Then he was 
the person you spoke of ? " 

** 1 suppose so," May answered. '' Queer thing ! " 

They drove off. Constance gazed straight before her, 
thinking intently. 

" If the attack was &tal," said May, " we shall have 
an election at once." 

" Yes," feil from her companion's Ups mechanically. 

" Who will be the Conservative candidate ? " 

'' I have no idea," answered Constance, still absorbed 
in her thoughts. 

May cast a glance at her, and discovered emotion in 
the fixed eyes, the set Ups. There was a short silence, 
then Miss Tomalin spoke as if an amusing thought had 
Struck her. 

"You received that American magazine from Mrs. 
Toplady ? Isn't it an odd coincidence — the French 
book, you know ? " 

**It didn't seem to me very striking," replied 
Constance coldly. 

"No? Perhaps not." May became careless. "I 
hadn't time to read it myself ; I only heard what Mrs. 
Toplady said about it." 

"There was a certain resemblance between the 
Frenchman's phraseology and Mr. Lashmar's," said 
Constance ; " but nothing more. Mr. Lashmar's system 
isn't easy to grasp. I doubt whether Mrs. Toplady is 
quite the person to understand it." 

''Perhaps not," May smiled, raising her chin. "I 
must read the article myself." 

" Even then," rejoined her companion, in a measured 
tone, "you will hardly be able to decide as to the 
resemblance of the two theories." 

" Why not ? " asked May sharply. 
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" Because you have had no opportunity of really 
studying Mr. Lashniar's views." 

" Oh, I assure you hc has inade them perfectly clear 
to me — ^perfectly." 

" In outline/' said Constance, smiling as one who 
condescends to a childish understanding. 

" Oh no, in detail/' 

Miss Bride contcnted herseif with a half-absent 
" Indeod ! " and scemed to resume her meditations. 
Whereupon May's eyes flashed, and her head assumed 
its most maraificent pose. 

They exchanged not another word in the drive to 
Rivenoak. 
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Mat awoke verj earlj next moming. It was broad 
daylight, however, and she hastened to look at her 
waten. Reafisured as to the time, her next thought 
regarded the weather ; she stepped to the window, and 
saw with vexation a rainy sky. An hour later she 
again lifted the blind to look forth. No sun was 
shining, but rain had ceased. She began to dress. 

At a quarter to eight, equipped for Walking, she 
quietly left her room and tnpped down-stairs. A 
housemaid met her in the hall ; sne asked whether the 
great door was unlocked, and the servant went before 
to open for her. Following a path which led to the 
rear of the house, she was soon out in the park ; in 
some ten minutes she passed the old summer-house 
among the trees, and, with quickened pace, came to 
the door which opened into the Wapham road. Before 
using her key, she tapped lightly on the wood ; fix>m 
without there sounded immedlately an answering 
knock. Then she opened. 

'' Do you know ? " asked Lashmar eagerly, as he gave 
bis band, fo^tting the formal salute. 

''Te& We had the news after dinner. Mr. 
Breakspeare sent a message." 

''He lived for about an hour. I came on to 
Hollingford late, and have passed the night at the 
Saracen's Head. It's to be understood, of course, that 
I TOt the news in town just in time for the last train." 

Whilst exchangin^ rapid sentences they stood, one 
within, one outside, the park wall. May held the door, 
as if uncertain what to do next. 
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" Tou can spare me a few minutes ? " said Djce, 
glancing thia way and that along the public way. 

" dorne in. I didn't bring my bicycle, as it's so wet." 

*' Of oouree not. Tou needn't be anxious. Nobody 
oomes this way." 

He dosed the door. May was looking behind her 
into the trees and bushes, which hid them firom the 
park. The sky had be^n to brighten; a breeze 
shook drops from the shining lea&ge. 

*' How Qoes Lady Ogram tSke the news ? " Lashmar 
inquired, tiying to sj^ak with his wonted calm, but 
betraying a good deal of nervousnesa 

" I haven't seen her. She was in her room when it 



came." 



** I shouldn't wonder if she's sorry. She had set her 
mind on our beating Robb at the jpoll. No one seems 
to know who will stand for the Öonservatives. I saw 
Breakspeare after midni^ht; he was in the wildest 
excitement. He thinks it's good for us." 

" Of course you'U see Lady Ogram to-day ? " 

" I shall oome at Innch-time. That'll l>e best, won't 
it?" 

May nodded. Her eyes kept tuming in the direction 
of the house. 

** How veiy kind of you to have come out so early I '' 
Said D^ce. "All night I've been reproaching myself 
for givin^ you the trouble, and when I saw the nun I 
didn't think for a moment you would be here. I'm 
delighted to be able to talk to you before seeing any 
one eise. Don't you think this event has happened 
very luckily? Whether I am elected or not, it'U be 
easier for me to get out of my fitlse position.'' 

"Why? How?" 

" In this way. Durin^ the excitement of the election, 
I shall find opportunities of speaking more fineely with 
Lady Ogram, and who knows but I may bring her to 
see that the plan she made for me was not altogether 
to my advantage ? Miss Bride, of course, will speak 

whenever she has a chance, in the same sense 
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" Are you sure of that ? " asked May, casting a fiirtive 
glance at him. She stood bering tne path with the 
point of her slim umbrella. 

" Do you feel any doubt ? " asked Dyce in tum. 

"I really can't judge. It's such a very curious 
Situation — and," she added, " Miss Bride is so peculiar." 

" Peculiar ? — I understand. You don't find her very 
communicative. But I'm sure you'II make allowance 
for the difficulty of " 

" Oh, I make all allowances," interrupted May, with 
her smile of superiority. " And, of course, Miss Bride's 
affairs don't in the least concem me." 

" Except, I hope, in so far as they concem m€." 

Dyce spoke with insinuating humour. Both hands 
resting on his umbrella-handle, he held himself very 
upright, and looked May steadily in the &ce. She, as 
though challenged, straightened herseif and met his 
look. 

" I should be sorry to see your career spoilt," she said, 
with rather excessive dignity. "But you will admit 
that you have acted, to say the least, imprudently." 

" It looks so. You think I should have had more 
courage, But you will see that it's riot too lote" 

Speaking, he watched her face. He saw her Ups 
twitch, and her eyes stray. 

" You know," he pursued, ** that I aim high*' 

Her look feil. 

" But no man can do without help. The strong man 
is he who knows how to choose his helper, and at the 
right moment. I am at a crisis of my life, and — it is 
to you that I tum." 

" I, of course, feel that to be a great oompliment, Mr. 
Lashmar," said May, recovering her grand air. "I 
promise you to do wnat I can. But you mustn't count 
on me for impossibilities." 

"I count on nothing that isn't easy for you— mth 
your character, your influence." 

" Thank you again. My first piece of advice to you 
is to win the election." 
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*' I shall do my best. If I am beaten in this, I shall 
win anothcr ; you aro aware of that. Are you eaaily 
discouraged ? I think not.*' 

He smiied at her with admiration. That it was 
genuine, May easily pcrceived ; how much» or how little, 
it implied, she did not care to ask. These two, alike 
incapablc of romantic passion, children of a time which 
subuues everything to interest, which fosters vanity 
and Chilis the heart, began to imagine that they were 
drawn to each other by all the aidours of sex and 
youth. Their minds remarkably lucid, reviewing the 
Situation with coolest perspicuity, calculatin^ eacn on 
the other's recognized weaJcnesses, and holdme them- 
selves absolutely free if oontingency demanded freedom, 
they indulged, up to a certain point, the primitive 
impulsc, and would fain have discovercd in it a motive of 
the souL May, who had formed her opinion as to Miss 
Bride s real attitude regarding Lashmar, took a keen 
pleasurc in the treachorous part she was pla)ring ; she 
rcmembered the convcrsation last evening m the 
carriage, and soothed her wounded self-esteem. Dyce, 

EatiAed by yet anothcr proof of bis power over woman- 
nd, feit that in this case he haa something to be 
rcally proud of ; Miss Tomalin's beauty and her pros- 
pects spoke to the world at large. She was in love 
with him, and he detected in himself a reciprocai 
emotion. Interesting and agreeable State of things! 

May, instead of directly answering bis last question, 
allowed her eyes to meet bis for a second. Tnen she 
Said: 

*' Some people are Coming to us this afternoon." 

" To stay ? Who are they ? " 

"Sir William and Lady Amyd — and Lord Dym- 
church " 

" Dymchurch I Lady Ogram has invited him ? " 

" ne would hardly come to stay without being 
invited/' said Mav archly. " But I thought you most 
likely knew. Didn't Lady Ogram mention it to you ? " 

" rf ot a Word," answered Dyce. " No doubt she had 
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a reason for saying nothing. Tou, possibly, could 
süßest it?" 

ms face had changed. There was cold annoyance 
in bis look and in bis voice. 

'' It must have been mere accident," said May. 

"Tbat it certainly wasn't. How long will Dym- 
cburcb stay?" 

" I bave no idea, Mr. Lasbmar. — ^I must leave you. 
Many tbanks for taking so mucb trouble to bring me 
the news." 

Sbe beld out her band. Dyce took and detained it 

" I am going to stay on at Hollingford/' he said, " at 
the botel. I sball run up to town this evening, but be 
back to-morrow. At lunch-time to-day I shall see you, 
but, of course, that doesn't count ; we shan't be able to 
talk. Wednesday, to-morrow; on Thursday moming 
meet me here again, will you ? " 

''I'm afraid I can't do that, Mr. Lashmar,'* she 
answered with self-possession, tiying, unobtrusively, to 
withdraw her band. 

" I beg you to ! Indeed, you must." 

He tned the power of a smile meant to be at once 
virile and tender. But May was steadily drawin^ away 
her band ; he had not the oourage to hold it forcibly. 

'' We shall find other opportunities of talking about 
the things that interest us, ' sbe said, moving a step bads. 

" It surprises me that you came this moming ! " Dyoe 
exclaimed, with a touch of sarcasm. 

" Then," May answered loftily, " you will be spared a 
second surprise." 

She tumed and left bim. Dyce, after watching for 
a moment her gracefiil figure, strode in pursnit. The 
were near the summer-house. 

" You were forgetting," he said, " that you have left 
the key in the door." 

May uttered an exclamation of alarm. 

*' How foolish of me ! Thank you so much ! " 

" I fear I must give you the trouble of Walking back 
to let me out." - 
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" Why, of couree." 

Thev returned to the door, and Dyce again took the 
offered hand. 

"I shall be here at eight on Tuesday,*' he said, 
"unless it rains. In that caae, on the first fine 
moming." 

" I don't promise to meet you." 

" I will come without a promise/' 

"As you like," said May, slowly closing the door 
upon him. " But don't prepare for yourself another 



surpnse." 



She regained the house, having met no one but a 
gardener. Within, she encountered no one at all. Safe 
in her room, she reflected on the moming's adventure, 
and told heraelf that it had been, in a double sense, 
decidedly dangerous. Were Constance Bride or Lady 
Ogram to know of this clandestine rendezvous, what a 
Storni would break ! On that aocount alone she would 
have been glad of what she had done. But she was 
glad, also, of Lashmar's significant behaviour and 
umguage. He perceived, unaoubtedly, that the anony- 
mous letter came from her, and, be the upshot what it 
might, their romantic intimacy gave life a new zest. 
May flattered henself that she Icnew the tremors of 
amorous emotion. " If I liked, I could be really, really 
in love!" This was delightfül ezperiencc; this was 
living! Dangerous, ves; for how did she mean to 
oomport heraelf in the all but certain event of her 
reoeiving an offer of marriaffe from Lord Dymohuroh ? 
Mrs. Toplady was right; Lad^ Ogram had resolved 
upon this marriage, and would it be safc to thwart that 
stnmg-willed old woman ? Morcover, the thought was 
verv tempting. A peeress! Could she reasonably 
looK for such another chancc if this wero lost ? Was 
she prepared to sacrifice it for the sake of Dyce 
Lashmar, and the emotional ioys he represented ? 

She thought of novels and poems. Browning was 
much in her mind She saw heraelf as the heroine of 
psychological drama. How interestingl How thrill- 
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ing ! Dunng her life at Northampton she had dreamed 
of such things, with no expectation of their ever beMl- 
ing her. Truly, she was Fortune's &vourite. Destiny 
had raised her to the sphere where her powers and 
sensibilities would have füll play. 

So it was with radiant face that she appeared at the 
break&st-table. Constance and she snook hands as 
usual, with eveiyday words. It seemed to her that 
she saw disquiet in the secretarys countenanoe — after 
all, what was Miss Bride but a salaried secretaiy? 
Lashmar's betrothed might well suffer uneasiness, 
under the circumstances ; she, it was obvious, did not 
regard the engagement as a mere pretence. No, no ; 
Constance Bride was ambitious, and thought it a great 
thing to marry a man with a parliamentary career 
before him. She was of a dommeering, jealous natnre, 
and it would exasperate her to feel that Lashmar 
merely used her for his temporary purposes. Noble 
self-sacrifice, indeed ! Lashmar himself dÜd not believe 
that. Best of all things, at this moment, May would 
have liked to make known her power over Lashmar, 
and to say : " Of course, dear Miss Bride, he is nothing 
whatever to me. In my position, you understand ' 

There had been a few moment's silence, when 
Constance asked: 

" Do you ever hear of Mr. Yabsley ? " 

Was the woman a thought-reader ? At that instant 
May had been thinking — the first time for weeks, 
perhaps — of her admirable Crichton in the old North- 
ampton days, and reflecting with gratification on the 
vast change which had come upon her life and her 
mind since she foUowed Mr. Tabsley's spiritual 
direction. Startled, she gazed at the Speaker. 

''How odd that you should have remembered his 
name ! " 

"Not at all. I heard it so often when you first 
came here." 

" Did you ? " said May, pretending to be amused. 
''Mr. Yabsley is a remarkable man, and I still valoe 
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bis friendship. Tou remind me that I really ought 
to write to hinL'' 

Constance aeemed to loee all her interest in tbe 
matter» and spoke of somethin^ trivial 

In the course of the moming there happened a 
Singular thing. 

Lady Ogram rose earlier than usual. Before leaving 
her room, she read in the HMingford Expnu all about 
the sudden death of Mr. Robb. The event had kept 
her awake all night Though on the one side a dis- 
appointment» for of late she had counted upon Robb's 
defeat at the next election as an all but oertain thing, 
the fiust that she had outlived her enemy, that he lay, 
as it were, at her feet, powerlees ever a^^ain to speak 
an insulting word, aroused all the primitive instmcts 
of her natura With the exultation of a savage she 

floated over the image of Robb stricken to the ground 
*hrough the hours oi darkness she now and then sang 
to herseif, and the melodies were thoee she had known 
when a girl or a child, common songs of the street. 
It was her chant of victoiy and revenge. 

Having risen, she went into the drawing-room on 
the same floor as her bedchamber, and summoned two 
men-servants. After her first serious illnees, she had 
for a time been carried np and down-stairs in a chair 
made for that purpoee ; she now bade her attendants 
fetch the chair, and convey her to the top storey of 
the house. It was done. In her band she had a key, 
and with this she unlocked the door of that room 
which had been dosed for half-a-centuiy. Having 
stood alone within the garret for a few minutes, she 
calied to the men, who, on entering, looked with 
curiosity at dust-covered forms in clav and in marble. 
Their miatreas pointed to a bust which stood on a 
wooden pedestal aome three feet high. 

"You are to olean that. Bring water and soap. 
I will wait here whilst you do it" 

The task was qoicklv performed ; the marble shone 
onoe more, and its pedestal of lustrous black looked 
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little the worse for long seclusdon. Lady Ogram sat 
with her eyes fixed upon the work of art, and for a 
minute or two neither moved nor spoke. 

"Who is that?" she inquired suddenly, indicating 
the head, and tuming her look upon the two men. 

"I think it is yourself, my lady," answered the 
bolder of the two. 

Lady Ogram smiled. That use of the present 
tense was agreeable to her. 

"Tou are to take it down to the green drawing- 
room. Carry me there first, and I will show yon 
where to place it." 

Arrived at the ground-floor, she quitted her chair 
and walked into the drawing-room with step which was 
almost firm. Here, among the flowers and lea&ge, sat 
May Tomalin, who, surprised at her aunt's early appear- 
ance, rose with an exclamation of pleasure. 

" How well you look this moming, aunt !" 

" I'm ^lad you think so, my dear," was the pleased 
and dignified reply. " Be so kind, May, as to go into 
the library and wait there until I send for you." 

The girl tumed pale. For a moment she thought 
her escapade of this moming had been disoovered, and 
that terrible things were about to happen. Her aJarm 
could not escape Lady Ogram's Observation. 

*' What, have I frightened you ? Did it remind you 
of being sent into the comer when you were a little 
girl?" 

She laughed with discordant gaiety. 

"Really, for the moment I thought I was being 
pünished/' replied May. And she, too, laughed a 
melodious trill. 

A quarter of an hour passed. Lady Ogram presented 
herseif at the library door and saw Mav reading, 
whilst Constance Bride sat writing at the taole. 

" Oome, both of you ! " 

Surprised at the look and tone with which they 
were summoned, the two followed into the drawing- 
room, where, guided by Lady Ogram s glanoe, they 
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became aware of a new Ornament. They approached ; 
thejrgazed ; they wondered. 

" who is that ? " asked their conductress, tuming to 

iss Bride. 

Constance feit no doubt as to the person whom the 
bu8t was supposed to represent, and her dis^ust at 
what she thought the shameless flattery practised by 
the sculptor haixily allowed her to reply. 

'* Of oourse/' she said, in as even a voice as possible, 
" it is a Portrait of Miss Tomalin." 

Lady O^^m's eyes shone ; on the point of laug^iing 
she restiained herseif, and looked at her niece. 

" May, what do you think ? " 

''Really, aunt, I don't know what to think, 
answered the girl, in a happy confiision. ''If Miss 
Bride is right — it's very, very kind of you, But how 
was it done without my sitting ? '' 

This time the old lady's mirth had its way. 

"How, indeed! There's a mysteir for you both, 
my dears I May, it's true you are like roe, but don't 
let Constance maJce you conceited Qo near, and look 
at the date carved on the marble." 
t ** Why, aunt, of couise it is you yourself ! " ezciaimed 
the girl, her averted face long-drawn in mortification ; 
she saw the smile with which Miss Bride had received 
this disclosure. " How wonderful ! " 

'* You can hardly believe it ? '' 

Some incredulity might have been excused in one who 
tumed from that süperb head, with its insolent youth 
and beauty, to the painted death-mask grinninff there 
before it Yet the marble had not flattered, and, look- 
ing closely enough, you saw a reminiscence of its contour 
in the bloodless visage which, since that proud moment, 
had chronicled the passions of three-score years. 

" How stupid not to have understood at once," said 
May, the epithet directed towards Constance. 

** It's a magnificent bust ! " declared Miss Bride, 
examining it now with sincere interest. ''Who was 
the sculptor, Lsdy Ogram ? '* 
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" My husband/' answered the old lady, with pride. 
" Sir Quentin had much talent, and this was the best 
thing he ever did." 

" And it has just come into your possession ? " asked 
May. 

''No, my dear. But I thought you would iike to 
see it." 

An hour later Dyce Lashmar presented himself at 
Bivenoak. He was conducted at once to the drawing- 
room, where Lady Ogram still sat with May and 
Constance. 

** I expected you/' cried the senile voico, on a high note. 

''I heard the news at dinner-time yesterday/' said 
Lashmar. "Just caught the last train, and sat up 
half the night with Breakspeare." 

" I sent out a telegram for you the first thing this 
moming/' said Lady Ogram. " Had you left Alvernolme 
before it arrived ? " 

" I was in town," answered Dyce, only now remember- 
ing that he had to account for his movements. "A 
letter called me up yesterday moming." 

The old autocrat was in no mood for trifling explan- 
ations. She passed the point, and began to ask the 
news fix)m Hollingford. Who would be the Conservative 
candidate ? They talked, said Dyce, of a stranger to 
the town, a man named Butterworth, one of Kobb's 
private friends. 

"It's Butterworth of the hoardings — Butterworth's 
jams and pickles, you know. He's made a million out 
of them, and now thinks of tuming his energies to the 
public Service. Robb, it seems, didn't mean to bce 
another election, and of late had privately spoken here 
and there of Butterworth." 

"Jams and pickles!" cried Lady Ogram, with a 
croaking laugh. "Will the Hollingford Tories stand 
that ? " 

" Why not ? Robb evidently thought they would, 
and he knew them. Butterworth is a stout Ünionist, 
I'm told, and if he makes another million he may lodk 
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for a peerage. Jam has not hitherto been thou^ht 
80 respectable as ale or stout, but that's only a prejadice. 
Robb 8 enlightened mind saw the buddiiu^ aristocrat. 
Breakspeare is thinking out an articie on the deceased 
Champion of aristocratic traditions, to be foUowed by 
another on the blazonry of the jam-pot and pickle-jar. 
We 8hall have meny reading when deconim releases 
our friend's pen." 

As his eye 8tole towaids May Tomalin, Dyoe per- 
ceived the nuirble bu8t He gazed at it in silent 
Burprise. The looks of all were upon him; tuming, 
he met smiles of inquiry. 

•• Well ? " Said Lady Ogram bluntly. 

'' Who is that ? Is it a new work ? " he inquired, 
with diffidence. 

'' It looks new, doesn't it ? " 

"I should have thought/' said Dyce reflectively, 
** that it represented Laay Ogram at about the same 
age as in the paintin^." 

" Constance/' exclaimed the old lady, vastly pleased, 
'' congratulate Mr. Lashmar." 

*' Tnen I am right/' cried Dvce, encountering Cüon* 
stance's look« '* What a fine bit of work ! What a 
nu^^nificent head ! '* 

Ue moved nearer to it, and continued freely to 
express his admiration« The resemblance to May 
Tomalin had Struck him ; he thought it probable that 
some sculptor had amused himself by idealizing the 
girl's suggestive features; but at this juncture it 
seemed to him more prudent, as in any case it would 
be politic, to affect to see only a revival of Lady 
Ogram's youth. It startled him to find that his taot 
had guided him so well. 

He continued to behave with all pnidence, talking 
through luncheonchiefly with the hostess, and directing 
hardly a remark to May, who, on her side, maintained 
an e(|ual discretion. Afterwards, he saw Lady Ogram 
in pnvato. 
«" You mean to stay on at the hotel, no doubt/' sh# 
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Said. ** Tes, it'll be more convenient for you than if 
jou came here. But look in and let us know how 
things go on. Let me see, to-morrow is Wednesday ; 
don't come to-morrow. On Thursday I may have 
something to teil you ; yes, come suid Innch on Thurs- 
day. You understand — on Thursday. And there's 
something eise I may as well say at once ; the expenses 
of the election are my affair." 

Dyce began grateful protests, but was cut short. 

" I say that is my affair. We'U talk about it when 
the fight is over. No petty economies ! In a day or 
two, when things are in order, we must have Break- 
speare here. Perhaps you had better go away for the 
day of Robb s funeral. Yes, don't be seen about on 
that day. Spare no useful expense ; I give you a firee 
band. Only win; that's all I ask of you. I shan't 
like it if you're beaten by jams and picklea And 
lunch here on Thursday — ^you understand?" 

Dyce had never known the old autocrat so babblingly 
iterative. Nor had he ever beheld her in such a mood 
of gaiety, of exultation. 

"Go, and have a word with Constance/' she said 
at length ; '* I rather think she's ^oing into the town ; 
if so, you can go together. She's m great spirits. It 
isn't her way to talk much, but I can see she feels very 
hopefuL By the^ye,I'm expocting Sir William before 
dinner — Sir William Amys, you know. He may be 
here still when you come on Thursday." 

Why Lady Ogram should be so carefiil to conceal 
the fact that Lord Dymchurch was expected, Dyce 
found it difficult to understand. But it was dear that 
Dymchurch had been invited in the hope, perhaps the 
certainty, that he would propose to May Tomalin. 
That he was coming at all seemed, indeed, decisive as 
to his intentions. Plainly, the old schemer had formed 
this project at the time of her visit to London, and, 
improbable as the thing would have appeared to any 
one knowing Dymchurch, she was carrymg it success- 
*Tully througn. On the one side ; but how about May ? 
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Dyoe tried to assure himself that, being in love with 
htm, May would vainly be wooed by any one eise. But 
had ehe the courage to hold out against her imperious 
aunt? Could she safely do so7 The Situation was 
eztremely disquieting. He wished it were possible to 
see May alone, even for a minute. But he aid not see 
her at all, and, as Lady Ogram had sugspested, he found 
himself obliged to retum to Hollingfora in Constance's 
Company. They drove in the landau. On the way, 
Dyoe made known to his companion Lady Ogram s 
generous intentions. 

" I knew she would do that/* said Constance, regard- 
ing him with the smile which betrayed her inmoet 
thoughts. 

Because of the proximity of their ooachman, they 
talked in subdued tones, their heads close together. 
To Lashmar this intimacy meant nothing at all; 
Constance, in his busy thoughts, was as good as non- 
ezistent. He had rcmarked with vexation the aspect 
of renewed vigour nresented by Lady Ogram, and would 
have spoken of it, out that he feit ashamed to do so. 

" Don't you think," asked his companion, ** that 
eveirthinff is going wonderfully well with you ? " 

" it looKs so, for the present." 

" And, after all, whom have you to thank for it ? " 

" I don't forgot,*' Dyce replied, wondering whether 
she alluded to the fiiot of her having introduced him 
to the mistresB of Rivenoak, or to the terms of their 
engagement 

** n you win the election, don't you think it would be 
graceful not only to fecl, but to show, a little gratitude ? " 

She spoke in a voice which once more reniinded him< 
of the summer-house on that rainy moming, a voice 
very unlike her ordinary utterance, soft and playfuUy 
appealinff. 

" Don^ be so severe on me,'* answered Dyce, with 
a laugh. " I am not o// self-interest." 

He added what was meant for a reassuring look, and 
began to taik of electioneering details. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Ladt Ogram's life had been much s^ided^by super- 
stition. No one knew it, or suspected it, for this was 
among the tokens of her origin wbich she carefully 
kept out of sight. Through all the phases of her 
avowed belief, she remained subject to a private 
religion of omens and auspices, which frequently in- 
fluenced her conduct. Thus she would long ago have 
brought forth and displayed that marble visage of her 
beauty in its prime, but for a superstitious fear which 
withheld her. On the night before Sir Quentin's 
death, she dreamt that she ascended to the garret, 
took the bust in her arms, and carried it down-stairs. 
Many years went by, and again she had the same 
dream ; the next day her first serious illness feil upon 
her, and remembering the vision, she gave herseif up 
for lost; but the sign this time had less than fatal 
significance. Now once more, on the Sunday night of 
the present week, she seemed to enter the locked 
garret, and to carry away the marble. All Monday she 
Uved in a great dread, but at evening came the news 
that her arch-enemy was no more, and behold the 
Vision explainedl 

On Monday ni^ht she dreamt not at all ; being kept 
awake by exultation in what had happened and fore- 
cast of triumphs soon to be enjoyed. But her thoughts 
tumed constantly to the graven image which she 
longed to see, and by a process of reasoning natural to 
such a mind as hers, she persuaded herseif that now 
was the moment to fulfil her desire. The bust once 
brought down, she would not again dream of going to 
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seek it, and, coDBequently, it could not serve again to 
augur evil. Not without tremors, ehe execated her 
resolve, and, the thina; once done, her joy was bound- 
less. Looking on äat marble fiace, she seemed to 
recover something of the strength and spirit it had 
immortalized. I^twithstandin^ her restless night, she 
feit so dear in mind, so well in body, that the fore- 
bodings which had pertiirbed her since her exhausting 
visit to London were joyously dismissed. To-day Lora 
Dymchurch was coming; to-morrow Ma/s betrothal 
would be a fiftct to noise abroad. She would then 
summon Kerchever,and, in the presenoe of Sir William 
Amys, the trusty friend sure to outlive her, would com- 
plete that last will and testament which was alreadv 
schemed out. Twice already had she ezecuted a will, 
the second less than a year ago. When in town she 
had sufficiently discuased with her man of law the 
new Situation brought about by her discoveiy of May 
Tomalin; but the hope which she connected with 
Dymchurch bade her postpone awhile the solemn 
signature. All had come to pass even as she desired, 
as she resolved it should. To the end she was supreme 
in her own world. 

When her guests arrived — all travelled from London 
by the same train — she received them royally. She 
had clad henself with unusual magnificence; on the 
shrivelled parchment of her cheeks shone an audacious 
bloom ; her eyes gleamed as if in them were concen- 
trated all the proud life which still resisted age and 
malady. Rising from her bowered throne in the draw- 
ing-room, she took a step towards Lady Amys, pressed 
her band cordially — not at all feebly — and welcomed 
her with affectionate words. The baronet she addressed 
as *' Willy," but with such a dienity of kindness in the 
familiär name that it was like bestowal of an honour. 
Towards the peer her bearing was marked with grave 
oourtesy, softening to intimate notes as their conversa- 
tion prugrüssed. Scarce a touch of senility sounded 
in her speech; she hcard perfectly, indulged in no 
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characteristic brusquerie of phrase, fulfilled every 
formality proper to the occasion. 

Sir Wiluam and bis wife were tbe only people of 
their world wbo had alwaj^ seen the lady of mvenoak 
in her better aspect; who, whilst appreciatinff the 
comedy of her life, regarded her with genuine mend- 
ship. They understood the significance of Lord Dym- 
church's visit, and like Mrs. Toplady, though in a mach 
more human spirit, awaited with amusement the suc- 
cessful issue ot Lady Ogram's scheme. They saw no 
barm in it. Dymchurch, it might well be, had Mlea 
in love with the handsome girl, and it was certain that 
her wealth would be put to much better use in bis 
hands than in those of the ordinary man who weds 
money. Lady Oeram's deliberate choiee of this land- 
less peer assuredly did her credit. She wanted the 
peerage for her niece; but it would not have been 
difficult to gratify her ambition in a more brilliant 
waj, had she cared less for the girl's welfare. Society 
bemg what it is, they did not see how their eneigetic 
old friend oould have acted more prudently and kindly. 

At dinner there was much pleasant talk. The 
baronet's vein of humorous criticism flowed freely. 
Walking through London streets this moming, bis eye 
had caught sight of a couple of posters which held hmi 
long in meditation. 

" One was a huge picture of an ox, and beneath it 
one read in great letters that sixty thousand buUocks 
are annually slaughtered for the manufisusture of Noke's 
beef-tea. The other advertised Stoke's pills, and in- 
formed the world, in still bigger lettering, that eveiy 
minute of the day seven of these pills 'reach their 
destination.' Deli^htful phrase! 'Ileach their des- 
tination.' And this, you see, is how we adom the 
walls of our cities. It is not only permitted, but 
&voured. I am quite sure that a pleoiscite, if some 
more civilized alternative were offered, would pronounce 
in fitvour of the bullocks and the pills, as much more 
interesting. Tet to my mind, spoilt by pottering 
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among cid pictures, that bit of wall was so monstrous 
in its nideousness that I stood moon-stricken, and even 
yet I haven't eot over it. I shall dream to-night of 
myriads of bulTocks massacred for beef-tc^ and of an 
endless procession of pills — reaching their destination. 
I ask myself, in my foolish theoretic way, what earthly 
right we have to lay claim to civilization. How mach 
better it woutd be alwavs to speak of ourselves as 
barbarians. We should then, perhaps, make some en- 
deavour to improve. The barbanan who imagines 
himself on the pinnacle of refinement is in a parlous 
State — far more likely to retrogadc than to advance." 

'* There should be a leaffue of landownere/' said 
Tomalin, " pledged to forbid any such horror on their 
own property." 

" I don't know that I have much &ith in leagues/' 
returnod Sir William. '' I am a lost individualist Let 
every one try to civilize himself; depend upon it, it's 
the best work he can do for the world at laif^e/' 

'* And yet/' put in Dymchurch, " the world can*t do 
without apostles. Do you think mere axample has 
ever availed much V* « 

" Pcrhaps not. I would say that I don't cara Do 
you really belicve that the world ever taill be much 
more civilized than it is ? In successive epochs, there 
are more or fcwer pcrsons of liberal mind — that's all ; 
the Proportion riscs and fiills. Why should we troublc 
about it ? Let those of us who really dislike the ox 
and pill placards» keep as much out of sight of them 
as possible, that's all. It doesn't do to think over 
much about the problems of life. Now-a-days almost 
everybody seems to feel it a duty to explain the 
univcrsc, and with stränge results. For instance, I 
read an articie last night, a most profound articie, 
alto^ther too much for my poor head, on the question 
of nght and wrong. Really, I had sopposed that I 
knew the difference betwecn right and wrong ; in my 
blundering way, I had always tried to act on the know- 
ledge. But this writer proves to me that I shall have 
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to begin all over again. ' Morality/ he says, * depends 
upon cerebral oxidation.' That's a tenible dictum for 
a sünple-minded man. If I am not cerebrally oxidized, 
or oxidally cerebrized, in the right degree, it's all over 
with my hopes of leading a moral life. I'm quite 
eure that a large number of people are woRyinc; over 
that article, and asking how they can oziduse if not 
their own cerebellum, at all events that of their off- 
spring." 

" Man and nature/' said Dymchorch presently, " have 
such different views about the good of the world." 

" That/' exclaimed the baronet, '' is a veiy striking 
remarL Let me give you an illustration of its truth. 
Tears ago I had an mtimate friend, a wonderfully 
clever man, who wrote and published a delightful little 
book. Few such books have ever been written ; it was 
a marvel of delicate thought and of exquisite style. 
The half-dozen readers who could appreciate it cried 
aloud that this man had a great future, that his genius 
was a jewel which the world would for ever prize — and 
so on. Well, my friend married, and since then he has 
written nothing, nor will he ever a£[ain. I know people 
who lament his fate, who declare that marriage was his 
ruin, and a crime against civilization. The other day 
I called upon him — not having seen him for age& I 
found a rather uncomfortable little house, a pretty, duU 
little wife, and three beautifiil children in the most 
vi^rous health. 'Alas!' said my friend to me in 
pnvate, ' I try to work, but I can ao nothing. I nee<} 
absolute tranquillity, such as I had when I wrote my 
booL I try, but domestic life is &tal to me.' Now, 
what better example of what you say, Lord Dym-^ 
church? To tis it seems a misfortune to the world 
that this man didn't live on in bachelorhood and write 
more exquisite books. But nature says, ' What do I 
care for his books f Look at his chUdren!' That's 
what she meant him for, and trom nature's point 
view he is a triumphant suocess." 

Dymchurch seemed not only amused, but pleased. 
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He grew thoughtfal, and sat smiling to himself whilst 
others carried on the conversaüoiL 

The eveninff passed. Lady Amys gave the aijnial of 
retirement ; liay and Constance followed ; Sir William 
and Lord Dymchurch chatted for yet a few minutes 
with their hoetess, then bade her good-night. But, 
juflt as he was leaving the room, Dymchurch heard 
Lady Ogram call his name ; he stepped back towards 
her. 

" I forgot to teil you/' she said, " that Mr. Laahmar 
will lunch with us the day after to-morrow. Of course, 
he is very busy at Hollingford." 

''I shall be glad to see him/' Dymchurch replied 
cordially. "I wish I could help him in any way.'* 

Lady Ogram resumed her seat. She was looking at 
the marble bust, and Dymchurch, foUowing the direc- 
tion of her eyes, also regarded it. 

" Until this moming/' she said, " I hadn't seen that 
for more than fifty years. I would teil you why — ^but 
I should only send you to sleep.'' 

Dymchurch begged to hear the story, and sat down 
to listen. Though her day had been so unusually long 
and fiattiguing, Lady Ogram seemed to feel no enect of 
it ; her eyes were still lustrous ; she held herseif with 
as much dignity as when the guests arrived. She 
began a narrative of such cleamess and vigour that 
the listener never thought of doubtüiff its truth ; yet 
the stoiy of her vouth, as the lady of Kivenoak wished 
Lord D^churcb to receive it, differed in veiy im- 
portant points from that which her memory preserved. 
Sfot solefy, nor indeed chiefly, on her own account did 
Arabella thus &lsify the past ; it was as the ancestreas 
^f May Tomalin that she spoke, and on behalf of May's 
children. Dymchurch, lodcing back into years long 
before he was bom, saw a beautifiil maiden of humble 
birth loyally wooed and wedded by a romantio artist — 
son of a proud baronet Of courae she became the 
butt of calumny, which found its chief support in the 
. bei that the young artist had sculptured her portrait, 
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and indiscreetly shown it to friends before their 
marriage. Hearing these slanderous rumouiB, she 
wished all the work which represented her to be 
destroyed, and her husband led her to believe that this 
was done ; but on succeeding to the title, and comin? 
to live at Rivenoak, Sir Quentin confessed that he had 
not been able to deatroy that marble bust which was 
his joy and his pride ; he undertook, however, to keep 
it mdden ander lock and key, and only this day, this 
very day, had it come forth again into the light 
''I am an old, old woman/ she said, not without 

Snuine pathos in her atterance. ''I have long out* 
ed the few who were my enemies and spoke ill of me, 
as well as thoee who knew the tnith and held me in 
respect. I fear no one. I wanted to see how I looked 
when I was a girl, and I confess I am glad for othera 
to see it too/' 

Dymchuich murmured that nothing could be more 
natural 

''I was almost as ^ood-looking as May, don*t you 
think ? " she asked, with a not very suooessfui affecta- 
tion of diffidenoe. 

"There is a likeness," answered Dymchurch. 
" But '' 

She interrupted his effort to describe the points of 
difference. 

" Tou very much prefer the other ÜLce. That doesn't 
surprise me, and you needn't be afraid to confess it. 
May is much better tempered than I was, and she 
looks it. Did I ever teil you how she is related to 
me ? I call her my niece, but she is really the muid- 
daughter of my brother, who emigiated to Canacb." 

Thereupon Lady O^rain sketched a portrait of that 
brother, depicting him as a fine specimen of the 
colonizing Briton, breezy, sturdy, honest to the core. 
She traoed the history of the Canadian fionily, which 
in the direct line had now no representative but May. 
Of her long search for the Tomalins she did not think 
it neoessary to speak; but, tuming back to her own 
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histoxY» ehe told of the son she had lost, and how all 
her affectioDs were now bestowed upon this young ffirl, 
who in truth had become to her as a daughter. Then, 
diacreetly, with no undue incdstence, she made known 
her intention to endow May Tomalin with the greater 
part of her fortune. 

" I have Hved long enough to know that money is 
not happiness, but in the right hands it is a great and 
good thing. I have no fear of the use May will make 
of it, and you can't know what a pleasure it is to be 
able to give it to her, to one qf my own blood, my own 
name, instead of leaving it to stranjrors, as I once 
feared I must. Bat," she bioke off suddenly in a 
changed voice, ''here I keep you listening to my 
old tales when you ought to be asleep. Good-night, 
Lord I>]rmchurch. To-morrow yon must see Rivenoak. 
Qood-n^ht'' 

For her there was again no sleep. The weather had 
changed; through the open window breathed a oool, 
sweet air, very refreshing after the hi^^h temperature of 
the last few days; butXady Ogram in vain closed her 
eyes and tried to lull her thoughts to rest. It dis- 
appointed her that Dymchurch, in reply to her oon- 
fidences, had spoken no decisive word. Of course, he 
would declare nimself on the morrow ; he would have 
evei^ opportunity for private talk with May, and of 
the iSBue there oould be no serious donbt. But Lady 
O^pnam's nerves were tortured with impatience. In the 
gkmmer of dawn she wished to rise and walk about, 
but found herseif unequal to the effort. Her head 
ached, her blood was feverish. Though it was a thing 
she hated to do, she summoned the attendant, who lay 
in an adjoining room. 

At midday she was able to descend. At the foot of 
the stairs she enoountered Constance Bride, who stood 
glancing over a book. 

** What are they all doinff ? " was her first question. 
And, before Constance oonld reply, she asked : ** Where 
b Lord Ih'nichttrch ? ** 
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" I saw him not long ago in the garden." 

" Alone ? " 

" No, with Miss Tomalin." 

" Why didn't you say so at once ? Where are the 
others ? Teil them I am down." 

Constance delayed replying for a moment, then said 
with cold respectfulness : 

" You will find Sir William and Lady Amys in the 
drawing-room." 

" I snall find them there, shall I ? And what if I 
don't wish to go into the drawing-room ? " 

Constance looked into the angry tBuce, In the book 
she was carrying, a French volume arrived by post this 
moming, she had found things which troubled her 
mind and her temper; she was in no mood for sub- 
mitting to harsh dictatorship. But those blood-shot 
eyes and shrivelled Ups, the hoUow and drawn musoles 
which told of physical sufifering, stilled her irritation. 

" I will teil them at once, I^y Onam." 

Dymchurch and May Tomalin had strayed fix>m the 
garden into the park. They were sitting on a bench 
which encircled a great old tree. For some minutes 
neither had spoken. Dymchurch held in his band a 
last year's leaf, brown, crisp, but still perfect in shape ; 
he smiied dreamily, and, as his eyes wandered to the 
girl's &ice, said in a soft undertone : 

" How easily one loses oneself in idle thoughts I I 
was ai&ing myself where this grew — on which branch, 
which twig ; and it seemed sträng to me that by no 
possibility could any one discover it." 

May had not a very high opinion of her companion's 
intelligence, but it Struck her that this momin^ he was 
duller than usual. She humoured him, replying with 
her philosophical air : 

" Yet we try to find out how lifo began, and what 
the World meana" 

Dymchurch was pleased. He liked to find her 
capable of such a refiection. It encouraged the move- 
ment of vague tendemess which had begun .to justify 
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a purpose fonned rather in the mind than in the 
heart. 

" Tes I Amusing, isn't it ? Bat yoa, I think, don't 
troable much about sach questions ? " 

" It seems to me waste of time." 

She was thinkinff of Dyce Lashmar, asking herseif 
whether she would meet him, or not, to-morrow 
moming. Certainly she wished to do so. Lashmar at 
a distance lefl her coolly reasonable ; she wanted to 
recover the emotional State of mind which had come 
about doring their stolen interview. With Lord 
I^mchurch, tnough his attentions were fiattering, she 
could not for a moment imagine herseif touchra by 
romantic feeling. 

" So it is/' he was saying. *' To waste time in that 
way has always been one of my bad habits — but I am 
going to get rid of it." 

He seemed on the point of adding more significant 
worda May heard the sound fiül in his throat ; saw 
— without looking at him — his siidden cmbarraasment. 
When the words came, as surely they would, what was 
to be her answer ? She hoped for inspiratioa Why 
should it be necessary for her to make precise reply ? 
No ! She would not Freedom, and the ezercise of 
power were what she wanted. Enough to promise her 
answer a month, or half-a-year, henoe. If the old lady 
didn't like it, let her leam patience. 

]>pichurch sat bending forward. The diy leaf 
crsckled between his fingers; he was crushing it to 
powder. 

"Who," he asked, *'is the lady Miss Bride was 
speaking of, in oonnection with the servants' training- 
school T^' 

" Mr& Qallantry. A very good, active sort of woman 
at Hollingfoxd." 

" That scheme doesn't interest vou much ? " 

'* Not very much, I confess. I quite approve of it. 
It's just the kind of thing for pcople like Miss Bride, 
plodding and practical ; no doubt, tney*U make it very 
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useful. But I have rather lost my keenness for work 
of that sort. Perhaps I have grown out of it. Of 
course, I wish as much as ever for the good of the lower 
classes, but I feel that my own work will lie in another 
direction." 

*' Teil me what you have in mind/' said Dymchurch, 
meeting her look with soft eyes. 

'' What I really care about now is the spirit of the 
educated class. There's such a great deal to be done 
among people of our own kind. Not, of course, by 
direct teaching and preaching, but by personal 
influence, exerted in all sorts of way& I should like 
to — to set the intellectual tone in my own circle. I 
should like my house to— as it were, to radiate light." 

The listener could not but smile. Yet his amuse- 
ment had no tincture of irony. He himself would not 
have used these phrases, but was not the thought 
exactly what he had in mind ? He, too, feit bis 
inaptitude for the ordinaiy forms of " social " useful- 
ness ; in his desire and his resolve to ** do something," 
he had been imagining just this sort of endeavour, and 
May's words seemed to make it less va^e. 

*' I quite understand you," he exclaimed, with some 
fervour. "There's plentv of scope for that sort of 
influence. Tou would do your best to oppose the 
tendencies of vulgär and selfish society. If only in a 
little circle one could set the fashion of thought, of 
living for things that are worth while ! And I see no 
impossibility. It has been done before now." 

"I'm very glad you like the idea," said May 
graciously. 

A^in — ^without looking at him — she saw his Ups 
shapmg words which they could not sound; she saw his 
troubled, abashed smile, and his uneasy movement 
which ended in nothing at all. 

'* We have some fine trees at Rivenoak/' feil from 
her, as her eyes wandered. 
. " Indeed you have ! " 

" You like trees, don't you ? " 
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" Very much. When I was a boy, I onoe saw a great 
many splendid oaks and beeches cut down, and it made 
me miserable.*' 

" Where was that ? " 

" On land that had belonged to mj fiaither, and, 
which, for a year or two, belonged to ma" 

He spoke with an uneasy snSle. a^ cruahin^ a 
brown leaf between his fingers. May's silence compeUed 
faim to proceed. 

" I bave no trees now/' He tried to laugh. ''Onlv 
a bit of a fi^nn which seems to be going out of culti- 
vation." 

" But why do you let it do so ? " 

" It's in the hands of a troublesome tenant. If I 
had been wise, I should have learnt to brm it myself 
years ago. Perfaaps I shall still do so." 

" That would be interesting/' said May. " Teil me 
about it, will you ? It*s in Eent, I tbink." 

The impoverished peer spoke fireely of the matter. 
Uc had been seekin^ this opportunity since the be* 
ginning of their talk. Yet, beforc he had ceased, 
moral discomfort took hold upon him, and his head 
drooped in shame. The silence which followed — May 
was sayinff to herself that now, now the moment had 
come— did but increase his embarrassment. He wished 
to spcak of his sisters, to hint at their circumstanoes, 
but the thing was impossible. In desperation, he 
broke into some whollv foreign subject, and for this 
morning, all hope of the decisive step had passed 

The day brought no other opportunity. Towards 
midnight Dymchurch sat at the open wmdow of his 
Chamber, glad to be alone, anxious, self-reproachful ; 
to-morrow he must dischaive what had beoome an 
obvious duty, however difficult it might be. 

He had received a long letter from the younger of 
his sistersw It spoke of the other's ill-health, a subject 
of disquiet for the past month, and went on to discuss 
a topic which frcauently aroee in this correspondence — 
the authority of tue ühurch of Rome. A lady who had 
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jUQt been pa^iig a fortmght at the house in Somerset \.^ ^ '^ 
wasNkCJatholic, and Dymchurch suspected her of ' v.,0 - 
prosely^fi«^, Iifom the tone of the present letter it i 
appeared that her arguments had had considerable 
suocess. Though impartial in his jud&mient of the old 
faith, Dymchurch feit annoyed and depressed at the 
thoaght that one of his sist/i8. or both. I^ght tum in «, 

that direction ; he ezplained their religious unrest by 
the solitude and monotony of their lives, for which it 
seemed to him that he himself was largely to blame. 
Were he to marry May Tomalin, everytning would at 
once, he thought, be changed for the better ; his sisters 
might come forth firom their seclusion, mingle with 
wholesome society, and have done mkh more or lese 
morbid speculation. 

He had gonis so üi that honour left him no alter- 
native. And he had ^one thus far because it pleased 
him to do a thin^ which broke utterly with his habits 
and prejudices« whicb put him into a position such as 
he had never foreseen. He was experimenting in Ufa 

May, he told himself, behaved very well. -Never for 
a moment had she wom the air of invitation ; a smirk 
was a thing unknown to her; the fact of his titular 
dignity she seemed whoUf to disregard. Whatever her 
&ults — he saw most of them — she nad the great virtue 
of unaffectedness. Assuredly he liked her ; he could 
not feel certain that eyen a warmer sentiment did not 
breathe within him. As for May's willingness to 
marry him, why, at all events, it appeared a probability. 
They had some intellectual sympathies, which were 
likely to increase rather than diminish. And, if the 
marriage would be for iiim a greot^ material benefit, he 
hoped that May also might profit by it. 

Lady Ogram desired their union, that was clear. 
That she should have made choice of him was not easy 
to explain, for surely shk might have wedded her nieoe 
more advantageously. Büt then, Lady Ogram was no 
mere intriguer; he thought her,on the whole,a woman 
of fine character, with certain defects so obvious that 
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they could never be the means of misleading any one. 
She was acting, undoubtedly, in what she deemed the 
best interests of her yoting relative — ^and he oould 
hardly aocuse her of having made a mistake. 

Pacing the room, he took up a review, opened at a 
philosopnical articie, and tried to read. 

" Why does man ezist ? Why does anything exist ? 
lianifestly because the Operations of the energies of 
nature, under the particular group of conditions, compel 
it, just in the same ¥ray that tney cause everything 
eise to happen." 

He mused, and re-read the passage. Was it Satire 
or burles^ue ? No» he saw that the writer meant it 
for a senous o^wribution to human knowledge. In 
disgust he flung the periodical aside. This was the 
kind of stuff that people feed upon now-a-days, a result 
of the craze for quasi-scientific phraseology, for sonorous 
explanations of the inexplicable. Why does man 
exist — forsooth I To guard his Ups against the utter- 
ancee of foolishness, and to be of what use in the world 
he may. 

Before midday on the morrow he would offer May 
Tomalin his heart and band — offer both with glaid 
sincerity» disre^;arding all elsQibut the fitct that to this 
point had destmv brought him. 

He thought of her humble origin, and rejoiced in it. 
HiB own mmily history was an illustration of how a 
once genuinel V noble house might &11 into decay if not 
renewed by alliances with more vigorous blood. May 
Tomalin had perfect health ; she represented genera- 
tions of hardy, simple folk, their enei^ of late recniited 
in the large air of Canada. Why, had he gone forth 
deliberately to seek the kind of wue best suitod to him, 
he could not have done better than chance had done 
for him in bis indolent shirking existence. If he had 
childran, they might be robusi and comely. In May's 
immediate connections, there was nothing to produce 
embarraasment ; as to her breeding, it would compare 
more than fiivourably with that of many high-bom 
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joung ladies whom society delights to honour. Of 
such young ladies he had always thought with a 
peculiar dread. If ever he allowed himself to dream 
of love and marriage, his mind turned to regions where 
ÜGishion held no sway, where ambitions were hnmble. 
May Tomalin stood between the two worlds, represent- 
ing a mean which would perchance prove golden. 

So determined and courageous was his mood when 
he feil asleep that it did not permit him long slumbers. 
A bright sunrise, eleaming on a sky which in the night 
had shed cool showers, tempted him to rise much 
before his nsual time. He tumed over a volume or 
two from the shelves in the bedroom, seeking thus to 
keep his nerves steady and to tune his mind. Fresently, 
he thought he would take a stroU before breakfi^t It 
was nearly eight o'clock ; servants would be about and 
the door open. He left bis room. 

Passing a great window at the end of the corridor» 
he glanced out upon the garden lying behind the 
house. Some one was Walking there — ^why, it was no 
other than May herself ! She moved quickly in the 
direction of the park ; evidently bent on a ramble 
before her friends were stirring. Better chanoe could 
not have be&Uen him. He went quickly down-stairs. 

But, when he had made his way to that part of the 
CTOunds where May had appeared, she was no longer 
oiscoverable. He strode on in what seemed the 
probable direction, taking, as a matter of &ct, the 
wrong path ; it brought him into the park, but at a 
point whence he looked in vain for the girl's figure. 
This was vezatioua Should he linger here for her 
retum, or step out at a venture ? He strolled vaguely 
for some minutes, Coming at length into a path which 
promised pleasant thinga Perhaps May had gone to 
the bosky nollow yonder. If he missed her, they were 
sure of meeting after breakfast. He walked towards 
the clustered trees. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

PlQUiD by the uneventftilness of the preoedin^ dav, 
May Tomalin stole forth this morning m a decidedfy 
adventuroos frame of mind. She soonied danger; she 
desired excitement. Duplicity on her part was no 
more than Lord Djanchurch merited afiber that deliber- 
ate neglect of opportunity under the great tree« Of 
course, nothing irrevocable must come to pass ; it was 
the duty of man to oommit himself, the privile^ of 
woman to ^ard an ambieuous fireedom. But, within 
certain limits, she counted on dramatic incident& A 
brisk answer to her tap on the door in the park wall 
made her nerves thrill deliehtfully. No sooner had 
she tumed the key than the door was impatiently 
pushed open from without. 

'' Qoick 1 " sounded Lashmar's voiee. '' I hear wheels 
on the road. — Ha I Just in time I It might be 8ome> 
one who would recognize me." 

He had £[rasped Hajr's band. He was gazing eagerly, 
amorously into her finoe. His emotions had matured 
since the meetine two davs ago. 

" Teil me all the news/ he went oa *' Is Dymchurch 
here?" 

" Tea And the others. You come to lunch to-day» 
of course. Ton will see them.*' 

She recovered her band, thooeh not without a little 
stmggle, which pleased her. For all her academic 
modemism, Ma^ belonged to the class which bas 
primitive tniditions, unsophisticated instincts. 

** And what has happened ? " asked Dyce, advandng 
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as she stepped back He spoke like one who has a 
right to the füllest information. 

'' Happened ? Nothing particular. What coold 
have happened?" 

" I have been tormenting myself Of eourse, I know 
why Dymchurch has come, and so do von. I can't go 
away in a horrible uncertainty. K I do, I shall betray 
myself when I come to luncheon» so I give you 
waming." 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed the girl, with an 
air of dignity surprised. 

" Teil me the truth. Has Dymchurch spoken ? " 

" Many times/' answered May, smiling with exoessiye 
ingenuousness. " He is not very talkative, but he 
doesn't keep absolute silence. I hear that you have 
been to see Mr& Qallantry." 

" What do I care about Mrs. Gallantry ? I've Seen 
no end of people, but all the time I was thinking of 
you. Yesterday morning I all but wrote to you." 

" What about ? " 

''AU sorts of thin^ Of course, I should have 
disguised my handwnting in the address." 

May avoided his look, and shaped her Ups to severity. 

" If you had done such a thing — ^I should have been 
very greatly displeased. I'm very glad you didn't so 
far forget yourself." 

" So am I, now. Won't you teil me if anjrthing has 
happened ? Won't you put my mind at ease ? " 

'' I can stay only for a few minutes. There's really 
nothing to teil — ^nothing. But you must have plenty 
of new& How are things going on ? " 

Lashmar hurriedly told of two or three circumstances 
which seemed to feivour him in the opening campaign. 
There was now no doubt that Butterworth would oe 
the Conservative candidate, and, on the whole, his 
name appeared to excite but moderate enthusiasm. 
He broke ofif with an impatient gesture. 

'' I can't talk about that stuff ! It's waste of time 
whilst I am with you." 
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"Bnt it interests me very much/' said May, who 
seemed to grow calmer as Dyce yielded to agitation. 
'* Lord Pymchurch says he would gladly help you, if 
it were in bis power. Don't you think he might be of 
some use ? '* 

" No, I don't Dymchurch ia a dreaming nobody." 

" What a Strange way to speak of him ! " said May, 
as if slightly offended. *' You used to have quite a 
dififerent opinion.'' 

** Perhaos so. I didn't know him so welL There's 
nothing Whateyer in the man» and he'Ii neyer do any- 
thing as long as he lives. Tou know that as well as 
Ido?' 

'' I think you are mistaken/' May answered, in an 
absent yoice, her look betraying some trayail of the 
mind, as if she were really debating with herseif the 
qnestion of Dymchurch's prospects. 

" Do you mean that ? eried Lashmar, with 
annoyance. 

" I certainly shouldn't call him a ' dreaming no- 
body/ " replied May, in the tone of dignified reproof. 
'* Lord Dymchurch is very thoughtful, and very well 
informod, and has very high principles." 

^'One may admit all that. All I meant was that 
there is no career before him. Would any one think 
of comparing him, for instance, with me ? You needn't 
smile. You remember the talk we had at Mrs. Top- 
lady's that evening. I know my own oualities, and 
See no use in pretending that I don't But what are 
we talking about ! Of course you care nothing for 
Dymchurch. I know that veiy well. If you did^ you 
wouldn*t be here," 

He ended in a little laugh of triumph, and there« 
with, catching hold of both her hands, he drew her 
gently forwara, looked cloee into her face, murmured 
** May I My beautiful May I '* In that moment there 
came the stransest look upon Ma/s countenanoe — a 
look of alarm, almost of terror. Her eyea were tumed 
to a spot among the trees, some ten yarda away. Dyce, 
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seeing the sudden change of her expression, tumed in 
the direction of her gaze. He was just in time to 
perceive the back of a retreating figure, which dis- 
appeared behind bushes. 

" Who was that ? " he asked, in a startied voice. 

May could only whisper. 

" It was Lord Djrmchurch." 

" I thought so. Confound that fellow I What is 
he doing here at this time of the moming ? " 

" He saw us/' said May, her cheeks buming. ^ Oh, 
who could have expected — I He saw us distinctly. 
I shouldn't wonder if he heard what you were saying. 
Why," she added angrily, " did you speak so loud ? " 

** Nonsense ! He couldn't hear at that distance." 

" But he had been nearer." 

" Then the fellow is a sneak ! What right has he 
to steal upon us ? " 

"He didn't!'* cried the girl. "I saw him as he 
stopped. I saw his &ce, and how astonished he looked. 
He tumed away instantly." 

" Well, what does it matter ? " exclaimed Dyce, who 
was quivering with excitement. " What do I care ? 
What need you care ? Haven't we perfect liberty to 
meet ? After all, what does it matter ? " 

" But you forget," said May, '' that he knows of your 
engagement" 

"My engagement! Let him know, and let him 
think what he likes ! My engagement, indeed ! Why, 
I haven't once thought of it since I left London — not 
once I There'U have to be an end to this intolerable 
State of things. Dymchurch isn't likely to teil any one 
what he sees ; he's a gentleman." 

" I must go in at once," cried May, losing her head. 
" Somebody eise may come. Qo away, please ! Don't 
stay another minuta" 

"But it's impossible. We have to come to an 
understandinff. Listen to me, May ! " 

He erasped her band, passed his other arm around 
her. There was resistance, but Dyce used his strength 
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in euneat The girrs beauty fired him; he became 
the fervent lover, Teaving her no choice between high 
resentment and frank surrender. Indigiiation was 
rapidly dying out of MaVs look. She oeased to 
struffgle ; she bent her head to his Shoulder. 

** Isn't that much better ? " he whispered laughingly ; 
** isn't that the way out of our difBculties ? ** 

May allowed him to breathe a few more such soothing 
sentenoes, then spoke with troubled accent 

"Bnt you don't understand. What must Lord 
Dymehurch think of me — believing that you are 
engaged?" 

"fU teil him the truth. I'll go and teil him at 
once." 

''But still you don't understand. My aunt wants 
me to marry him." 

" I know she does, and know shell be disappointed/' 
eried Dyce exultantly. 

** But do you suppose that Lord Dymehurch will 
stay here any longer ? He will leave this very mom- 
ing, I'm sure he will My aunt will want to know 
what it means. There'll be dreadful explanations." 

** Eeep calm, May. If we lose our courage, it's all 
over with us. We have to deal boldly with Lady 
Ogram. Remember that she is veiy old and weak ; 
I*m perfectly sure she can't resist ^ou and me if we 
speak to her in the proper way— quietly and reasonably 
and firmly. We have made up our minds, haven't we ? 
You are mine, dearest May I There's no more doubt 
about that ! " 

" Miss Bride will be our deadly enemy/' said May, 
again jrielding to his caresses. 

" Enemy 1 '^Dyce ezclaimed. " Why ? '* 

*' Surely you don't need to be told. She dislikes me 
already (as I do her), and now she will hate me. She'll 
do her best to injure us with Lady Ogram." 

" Tou're mistaken« I have only to see her and talk 
to her — as I will, this moming. Before luncheon she 
shall be firmly on our side, I promise you 1 Don't have 
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the least anxiety about her, The only serious difficulty 
is with Lady Ogram." 

" You mean to teil Miss Bride the truth ? " exclaimed 
May. " Tou mean to teil her what has happened this 
moming ? I forbid you to do so ! I forhid you ! " 

"I (udn't mean anything of the kind," replied 
Lashmar. *' To Dymchurch, of course, I shall speak 
quite freely ; there's no choice. To Miss Bride I shall 
only say that I want our sham engagement to come 
to an end, because I am in love with yov,, The presence 
of Dymchurch here will be quite enough to explain my 
sudden action — don't you see ? I assure you, she must 
be made our inend— and I can do it" 

" If you do, itll be a miracle," said May, with a &ce 
ofuttermisgiving. 

" It would be, perhaps, for any other man. Now, 
we have no time to lose. I must see Djrmchurch 
immediately. I shall hurry round inside the park 
wall, and come up to the nont of the house, like an 
ordinary visitor. Election business will acoount for 
the early hour, if Lady Ogram hears about it ; but she 
isn't likely to be down before eleven, is she ? Don*t 
let US lose any more time, May. Go back quietly, and 
let no one see that anything has happened. Don't 
worry ; in a quarter of an hour Dymchurch shall know 
that there's not a shadow of blame upon vou." 

** He won't believe that stoiy. If he does, hell 
think it very dishonourable." 

Dyce checked the words in amorous fashion, but 
they conveyedan unpleasant truth, which he tumed 
about in his mind as he hastened towards the inter- 
view with Dymchurch. For once in his life, however, 
he saw a clear course of action before him, indicated 
alike by interest and by honour. He was roused by 
supreme impulse and necessity. Seeing him as he 
strode alone, you might have supposed him beut 
on some hi^ purpose, so ^llantly did he hold his 
head, and so radiant was his visage. There are men 
capable of viewing themselves as heroes in veiy un- 
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heroio situations, and Tjashmar was one of thenL 
Because bis business witb Dymcburch and witb Con- 
stance would be distinctly disagreeable, and jet he 
faced it without hesitation, bis conscience praised bim 
aloud. Notbinff less than brilliant issue couid be tbe 
reward of socb brave enervy. 

Meanwhile, May bad beofun to retrace her steps 
tbroagb the little wood She wished to go quickly, 
yet was afraid, if she did so, of overtiucin^ Lord 
I>ymohurch. In her, too, the self-approving mind was 
active; she piaised herseif for havinff given the pre- 
ference to iove over ambition. Witn the choioe of 
becoming a peeress, she bad bestowed her beauty, 
intellect, wealth upon a man who bad nothing but 
hopee to offer. Was not this nobler than any nobilitv 
of rank? The sentimentality of a hundred novefs 
sur^ed within her; verses of Browning chanted in her 
bram. "Love is best!" She walkra a heroine of 
passion. All obstacles would &11 before her boming 
resolve. This was life ! This was high romance ! 

She passed from among the trees into the open park 
— and there before her stood the man she least wished 
to See. He bad evidently becn waiting ; he began to 
move towards her. A score of more or less ingenioos 
lies rose to her tongue; this was instinct; bot she 
rememberod that deceit was not called for. Lord 
Dymcburch bad raised bis hat. He looked very grave, 
but not at all ill-tempered. Mav did not offer her 
band. After the "good-mominff,* he walked beside 
her, and at once began to speak. 

*" I find I must leave Rivenoak this moming, Miss 
Tomalin." 

His voice was low, ffentle, not imkind. 

"Mtist vou indeed, Lord Dymcburch ?" 

'* Vm afraid I must," he answered quietly. 

" I am «0 sony. But you will be able to see Lady 
Ogiam?'* 

" I fear not. I wish to leave almoet at onoe." 

They were drawing near to the garden. Dymcburch 
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Eaused, glanoed at bis compamon with sad eyes, and, 
is look cast down, again spoke. 

" Miss Tomalin, I came to Rivenoak hoping to ask 
you to be my wife. Only a foolish shjmess prevented 
me from doing so yesterday. This moming, I know 
that it would be too late. Pray forgive me for speaking 
of the matter at all. I feel obliged to ezplain myselL 
Perhaps I had better make the explanation complete 
by saying that I saw ^ou go through the gaiden, and 
foUowed m the same direction, hoping for an opportnnity 
of speaking with you alone." 

May feit that a man in this position could not well 
have conducted himself more kindly and delicately. 
No hint in look or voice that he thought her behaviour 
extraordinary ; he had been defeated by a rival, that 
was all ; bis tone begged excuse for unwilling intrusion 
upon herprivacy. But for the hopelessly compromising 
moment at which he had arrived, probably he would 
have given her all benefit of the doubt, and, in one Mray 
or another, would still have prosecuted bis wooing. 
Very nervous and confused, she made what seemed to 
her an appropriate answer. 

'' Thank you very much, Lord Dymchurch. I had so 
hoped we could be £riend&— simply friends. Do let me 
thmk of you still in that way." 

'' Will you give me a proof of friendship,'* said the 
other, smiling nervously, "by permitting me to teil 
Lady Ogram, in a note I shall leave for ner, that you 
have declined my offer of marriage ? " 

This, thought May, was indeed a smoothing of her 
difficultiea She glanced at the mpeaker with gratitude. 

" You will reallv do that ? How generous of you, 
Lord Dymchurch ! ' 

*" Allow me to leave you now, Miss Tomalin. I must 
get ready." 

May offered her band. Dymchurch just perceptibly 
pressed it, saluted with the gravest politeness, and 
walked away. 

On the terrace before the house he encountered 
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Laahmar, who came up to him with glowing counten- 
ance. 

" I hoped I should find you here. Nothing oould be 
better. Just a moment's talk." 

Dyce had thrust out a band, but as the other 
app^Eu^ not to see it, he drew it back again as 
naturally as he could. Djmchurch stood waiting in an 
attitude of cold civility. 

** It B rather a delicate matter. Accident has obliged 
me to speak; otherwise I shouldn't, of course, have 
troubied you about my private affairs. I wish to teil 
you that the engagemcnt which once cxisted between 
Miss Bride and myself is at an end." 

''I presumed so/' was the reply, spoken with un- 
moved featurea 

** Also, that Miss Tonialin has for soine days been 
aware of this state of things." 

" I took it for granted." 

" So that/* Dyce continued, in a stumbling way/'you 
won't retain any disaflrreeable impressions from this 
tnomings iucident? I am very glad indecd to have 
been able to see you at once. It puts an end to a 
natural uneasiness on both sidea" 

" I am obliged to you/' said Dymchurch. 

With a bow and a look past his interlocutor, he 
tumed to enter the house. 

As soon as he had disappearod Lashmar followcd,and 
rang the door-bell. Of the servant who came, he asked 
whethcr Miss Bride was down yet. The domestic went 
to inquire. Waiting in the hall, Dyce heard a footetep 
behind him; he tumed and saw May, who, witn 
featurcs discomposed, just met his eyes and hunied 
away up the staircase. When the servant retumed, it 
was wiUi a request that Mr. Lashmar would step into 
the libniry. "niere, in a few minutes, Constance joined 
him. 

'' Tou are early ! " she exclaimed. " No bad news, I 
hope ? " 

" No. But I want a little quiet talk with you. Of 
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course, it's absurd to come at this hour. You know I 
lunch here to-day, and I couldn't have gone through it 
without seeing you in private. I'm in a queer state of 
mind ; very much upset ; in bßt, I uever feit such need 
of a true friend to consult." 

Constance kept her eyes fixed upon him. She had 
been up for a couple of hours, reading in the French 
book which had reached her yesteraay. The i^me 
volume had occupied her tili long after midnight. fler 
face showed the effects of over-study. 

" Teil me all about it," she said, with voice subdued 
to the note of intimacy, and look in which there shone 
an indulgent kindliness. 

" Tou have often said that you wished me well, that 
you desired to help me in my career." 

" Have I not done more than say it ? " retumed the 
other softly. 

" Indeed you have ! Few women would have been 
capable of such self-sacrifice on a friend's behalf. Tou 
know the law of human nature ; we always make old 
kindness a reason for demanding new. Again I ara 
come to ask your help, and again it involves heroism 
on your part/ 

The hstener's face grew troubled ; her Ups lost their 
suavity. Lashmar's eyes feil before her look. 

" I feel ashamed/' he went on, with an uneasy move- 
ment of his hands. " It's too bad to expect so much of 
you. You have more pride than most people, yet I 
behave to you as if von didn't know the meaningof the 
Word. Do, I beg, believe me when I say that I am 
downright ashamed, and that I hardly know how to 
teil you what has happened." 

Constance did not open her Ups ; they were stemly 
compressed 

" I want you," Dyce continued, " first of all to consent 
to the termination of our formal engagement. Of 
course," he hastened to add, "that step in itself is 
nothing to you. Indeed, you will be rather glad of it 
than otherwise ; it relieves you from an annoying and 
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embarrassing Situation — ^which only your great good- 
nature induced you to accept. But 1 ask more than 
that. I want it to be understood that our engagement 
had euded when I last left Rivenoak. Can you consent 
to this ? Will you bcar me out when I break the news 
to Lady Ogram ? " 

" You propose to do that yourself ? " asked Constance» 
with frigid sarcasm. 

'* Yes, I shall do it mvself. I am alone responsible 
for what has happened, and I must &ce the oon- 
sequences." 

*'Up to a certain point, you mean," remarked the 
same pungent voice. 

" It s true ; I ask your help in that one particular." 

"Tou say that something has happened. Is it 
within my privilege to ask what, or must I be content 
to know nothing more ? " 

*'Constance, don't speak like that!" pleaded Dyce. 
'* Be generous to the end. Haven't I behaved very 
frankly all alone? Haven't we talked with perfect 
openness of all I did ? Don't spoil it all, now at the 
critical moment of my career. Be yourself, generous 
and large-minded ! " 

'' Give me the opportunitv," she answered, with an 
acid smile. " Teil wnat you bave to teil." 

"But this is not like yourself," he remonstrated 
" It 8 a ncw spirit. I have never known you like this." 

Constance moyed her foot, and spoke sharpljr. 

''Say what you have to say, and never mind any- 
thing eise." 

La^hmar bcnt his brows. 

** After all, Constance, I am a perfectly free man. If 
you are annoyed because I wish to put an end to what 
you yourself reoognize as a mere pretence, it's veiy 
unreasonable and quite unworthy of you." 

" You are right,*' answered the other, with sudden 
change to oet^tatious indifference. ''It's time the 
iarce stopped. I, for one, have had enou^h of it. If 
you like, i will teil Lady Ogram myself this moming." 
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"No!" exclaimed Dyce, with decision. "That I 
certainly do not wish. Are you resolved, all at onoe, 
to do me as much härm as you can ? " 

" Not at all. I thought I should relieve you of a 
disa^eablc business." 

"If you really mean that, I am veiy grateful. I 
wanted to teil you eveiything, and talk it over, and 
see what you thought best to be done. But, of 
course, I shouldn't dream of forcing my confidenoe upon 
you. It's a delicate matter, and only because we were 
such intimate friends '* 

" If you will have done with all this preamble," 
Constance intemipted, with forced calm, " and teil me 
what there is to be told, I am quite willing to listen." 

" Well, I will do 80. It*s this. I am in love with 
May Tomalin, and I want to marry her." 

Their eyes met. Dyce was smiling — an imeasy, 
abashed smile. Constance wore an expression of cold 
curiosity, and spoke in a corresponding voice. 

" Have you asked her to do so ? " 

" Not yet," Lashmar replied. 

For a moment Constance gazed at him; then she 
Said quietly : 

'* I don't believe you." 

"That's rather emphatic," cried Dyce, affecting a 
laugh. 

" It conve3ns my meanine. I don't believe you, for 
several reasons. One of them is — " She broke oflf, 
and rose from her chair. '' Please wait ; I will be back 
in a moment." 

Lashmar sat looking about the room. He began to 
be aware that he had not break&sted — a physical 
uneasiness added to the various forms of disquiet &om 
which his mind was suffering. When Constance re- 
entered He saw she had a book in her band, a book 
which, by its outward appearance, he at onoe recogniaed. 

" Do you know this ? " she asked, holding the volume 
to him. "I got it yesterday, and have already gone 
through most of it. I find it very interesting." 
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" Ah, I know it quite well/' Dyce answered, fingering 
the page& '* A moet suggestive book. But — what has 
it to do with cor present oonvorsation ? " 

Constance viewed him wonderiogly. If he feit at all 
difiooncerted, nothing of the kind appeared in bis face, 
which wore, indeed, a look of ^nuine puzzlement. 

'* Have you so poor an opinion of my intellect ? " she 
asked, with subdued vehomence. " Do you suppose me 
incapable of perceiving that all the poUtical and social 
views you have been living upon were taken directly 
from this book ? I admire your audacity. Few educated 
men now-«rdays would have ventured on so bold a — ^we 
call it plagiansm." 

Dvce stored at her. 

'* xou are very severe/' he exclaimed, on the note of 
deprccation. " Views I have been ' living upon ' ? It's 
quite possible that now and then something I had read 
tnere chanced to come into my talk; but who gives 
chapter and verse for every oonversational allusion? 
You astound me. I see that, so far from wiBhing[ me 
well, you have somehowcome to regard me with positive 
ill-feeling. Uow has it come about, Constance ? " 

" You dare to talk to me in this way ! " cried Constance 
passionately. " You dare to treat me as an imbecile I 
This is going too fisu' ! If you had shown ever so little 
shame x would have thrown the book aside, and never 
again have spoken of it. But to insult me by suppoeing 
that force of impudenoe can overcome the testimony of 
my own reason! Very well. The question shall be 
decided by others. All who have heard vou ezpatiate 
on your — yawr ' bio-socioloffical ' theory shall be mado 
aoquainted with this French writer,and form their own 
opmion as to your originality.'* 

Lashmar drew himself uj). 

** By all meana" His voice was perfectly oontroUed. 
** I have my doubts whether you will persuade any one 
to read it — poople don't takc very eafferl v to philosophical 
Works in a foreign language — and I tnink it very unlikely 
that any one but youraelf has troubled to kcep in mind 
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the theories and argumente which you are so kind as 
to say I stole. What's more, will it be vexy dignified 
behaviour to go about proclaiming that you have 
quarrelled with me, and tnat you are bent on giving 
me a bad chaiacter ? Isn't it likely to cause a smile ? ' 

As she listened, Constance shook with anger. 

''Are you so utterly base/' she cried, "as to stand 
there and deny the truth of what I say ? " 

" I never argue with any one in a rage. Why such 
a thing as this — a purely intellectual matter, a question 
for quiet reasoning — should infuriate you, I am at a 
loss to underatana We had better taUc no more for 
the present. I must hope for another opportunity." 

He moved as thou^h to withdraw, but by no means 
with the intention of doing so, for he durst not have 
lefb Constance in this mocd of violent hostility. Her 
outbreak had astonished him ; he knew not of what 
she might be capable. There flashed through his mind 
the easy assurance he had given to May — that Constance 
Bride should be pexBuadä to frienaly offices on their 
behalf, and he had much ado to disguise his constema- 
tion. For a moment he thought of ilattering her pride 
by unconditional surrender, by submissive appeal; but 
to that he could not bring himself Her discoveiy, her 
contempt and menaces, had deeply offended him ; the 
indeterminate and shiftinj^ sentunents ¥rith whidi he 
had regarded her crjrstallized into dislike — ^that hard 
dislike which commonly results, whether in man or 
woman, from trifling with intimate relations. That 
Constance had been — perhaps still was — ^tenderly dis- 
posed to him, served merely to heighten his repu^ance. 
To stand in fear of this woman was a more humiliating 
and exasperating Sensation than he had ever known. 

''Do as you think fit," he added, in a stem voice, 
pausing at a little distance. " It is indifferent to me. 
in any case, Lady Ogram will soon know how things 
stand, and the result must be what it will I have 
chosen my course." 

Constance was regarding him steadily« Her wraih 
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had ceased to flare, bat it glowed tbrough her 
countenance. 

"Ton mean," she said, ''that just at the critical 
moment of yoor career you are oent on doing the 
TBshest thing you possibly could ? And you ask me to 
believe that you are acting in this way before you even 
know whether you have a chance of gaining anything 
byit?'* 

"It had oocurred to me/' Lashmar replied, "that 
when you understood the State of tbings, you might be 
willing to ezert yourself to help me. But that was 
before I leamt that you refi;arded me with contempt, 
if not with hatred. How the change has come about 
in you I am unable to understand I have behaved to 
you with perfect frankness " 

" When, for instance, you wished me to admire you 
as a sociologist ! " 

" It's incredible/' cried Dyce, " that you should harp 
on that paltry matter! Who, in our time, is an 
original thinker? Ideas are in the air! Eveiy man 
uses bis mind — if he has any — on any Suggestion which 
recommends itself to him. If it was worth while, I 
could point out most important differenoes between 
the bio-flodological theory as matured by me and ite 
crude presentment in that book you have got hold of 
— By the bye, how did it come into your bands ? " 

After an instantes reflection, Constance told him of 
Hrs. Toplady's letter and the American magasine. 

** And/' be asked, ** does Mrs. Toplady regard me as a 
contemptible plagiarist ? " 

"^ It is probable that she has certain thoughta" 

Lashmar's eyes feil. He saw that Constance was 
watching bim. In the confusion of bis feelings all he 
could do was to jerk out an impatient laueh. 

** It's no ose/' he exdaimed. ** You ano I have come 
to a deadlock. We no longer understand each other. 
I thought you were the kind of woman whom a man 
can treat as his equal, without fear of ridiculous miscon- 
ceptions and hysteriotl scenes. One more disillusion ! " 
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''Doa't you think/' asked Constanoe, with a bitter 
smile, " that you are preparing a good many otheis for 
youraelf?'* 

"Of course, I know what you mean. There are 
certain things it wouldn't be easy to discuss with you 
at any time ; you can't expect me to speak of them at 

Eresent. Suppose it an illusion. I came to you, in all 
onesty, to teil you what had happened. I thought 
of you as my uiend, as one who cared about my 
happiness." 

"mythismoming?" 

" For the reason I began by explaining. I have to 
come here to lunch." 

" Would it surprise you, when you do come, to be 
met with the news that Lord Dymchurch has propoaed 
to Miss Tomalin and been accepted ? " 

" Indeed," Dyce answered, smiling, " it would surprise 
me veiy much. 

'' Which 13 as much as to say that I was right, just 
now, in refusing to believe you. Do you know/' 
Constance added, with firesh acerbity, '' that you cut a 
veiy poor figure? As a diplomatist, you will not go 
veiy mr. ü^ an ordinary politician, 1 doubt whether 
you can make your way with such inadequate Sub- 
stitutes for common honesty. Perhaps you do represent 
[ the Coming man. In that case, we must look anxiously 
for the Coming woman to keep the world from ooUapse. 
Be so good, now, as to answer a piain question. You 
will do so, simply because you know that I have but to 
speak half-a-obzen words to Lady Ogram, and you 
would be spared the trouble of Coming here to lunch. 
What is your scheme ? If I had been as pliant as you 
expected, what would you have asked of me ? " 

"Merely to use your inäuence with Lady Ogram 
when she is vexed by leaming that May Tomalin is not 
to marry Dymchurch. What could be simpler and 
more straightforward ? Scheme there is none. I have 
done with that kind of thing. I wish to marry this 
girl for her own sake, but if I can keep Lady Ogram's 
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good-will at the same time, I suppoee there's nothing 
very base in wishing to do so ? " 

*' You speak of ' vexation/ Do yoa really imagine . 
that that word will deacribe Lady Omm's State of 
mind if she learns that Lord Dymchurcn is rejected ? " 

** Of course there will be an uproar. We can't help 
that We must face it, and hope in Lady Ogram^ 
common-sense." 

*' Answer another question. How do vou knaw that 
May Tomalin will refuse Lord D3rmchurch ? " 

" I had better refuse to answer. You talk much of 
honour. If you know what it means, vou will accept 
my refusal as the only thing possible ander the 
circumstance&" 

Constance stood in hesitation. It seemed as if she 
might concede this point, but at the critical moment 
iealous wrath again seized her, extinguishing the 
better motive. 

^You will answer my question. You will teil me 
what has passed/' 

She glared at him, and it was Lashmar's tum to 
betrav indecision. 

" You are at my mercy/' Constance exclaimed, *' and 
you will do as I bid you." 

Lashmar yielded to exasperation. 

" I have enough of this, he eried angrily. ** Go and 
do as you please ! Take your sillv feminine revenge, 
and much good may it do you I I have no more time 
to waste/' 

He caught up his hat and lefb the room. 

Passing the foot of the staircaae, he saw some one 
descending. It was May; involuntarily he stopped; 
the girl's gesture of alarm, bidding him be off, was 
disregarded. He waved to her, and she joined him. 

** IVe Seen them both. It's all right Keep up your 
courage!" 

** Qo : Go ! *' whispered May in firight " Some one 
will see us." 

*• At lunch ! " 
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He pressed her band, smiled like a general in the 
thick of battle, and hurried away. S^rcely had he 
vanished through the portal when Constance, issuing 
from the library, encountered Miss Tomalin. May 
uttered an unnaturally suave " Good-moming ! " The 
other looked her in the eyes, and said, in a voice of 
satisfiM^tion : 

'* Mr. Lashmar has just been here. Didn't you see 
him?" 

" Mr. Lashmar ?— No." 

Still gazing füll at the confiised face, Constance gave 
a little laugh, and passed on. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

At the door of the breakfast-room Constance was 
approaohed by Ladv Ogram's maid, who in an under- 
tone informed her that Dr. Baldwin had been tient for. 
Lady Ogram had passed a very bad night, but did not 
wish it to be made known to her guests, whom she 
hoped to meet at luncheon. Of the possibility of this, 
the maid declared herseif very doubtful ; she did not 
think the doctor would allow her mistress to eet up. 

'' Lct me know whcn the doctor is leaving," said 
Constance. " I should like to see him." 

Sir William and his wife breakfasted with the two 
young ladies. Lord Dymchurch did not appear. Whcn 
the others had lefl the room, Constance asked a servant 
if his lordship was down yet, and leamt that he had 
this moming gone away, leaving a note for Lady 
Ogram. At this moment word was brought to Miss 
Bride that Dr. Baldwin waited in the libraiy. Con- 
stance replied that she would see him. Then, tuming 
to the other attendant, she asked whether Lord Dym* 
church's note had been delivered to Lady Oeram. It 
lav, she leamt, with the rest of the momines letters, 
which the maid had not vet taken up. Thereupon 
Constance sought and found it, and camed it with her 
as she entered the library. 

"How do you find your patient, doctor?" she 
inquircd, in her usual tone. 

" Quito unfit to get up to-day, thou^h I fear she is 
determined to do so," replied Dr. Baldwm. " Wonder- 
ful, the influencc of her mind npon her physical State. 
I found her alarmingly weak, but, as usual, she insisted 
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on hearinfir the news of the town, and something I was 
able to teil her acted with more restorative force than 
any dnig in the pharmacopoeia" 

" What was that ? " 

" Mr. Robb's will. I hear on ^ood authority that he 
leaves not a penny to our hospital. Lady Ogram was 
delighted. He leaves the field elear for her. She 
declares that she will buy the site on Burgess Hill 
immediately. The will is dated fifteen years ago, they 
say ; no doubt he purposed making another/' 

'' That, I am sure, was a cordial," exclaimed Constance. 
" Impossible for Mr. Robb to have done Lady Ogram a 
greater kindnesa" 

After a few more inquiries conceming the patient» 
she let the doctor take his leave. Then she stood 
looking at the outside of Lord Dymchurch's letter, and 
wondering what might be its Contents. Beyond a 
doubt they were of an explosive nature. Whatever 
his excuse, Lord Dymchurch's abrupt departure would 
enrage Lady Ogram. Had he been refused by May ? 
Or had something come to pass which made it im- 
possible for him to offer marriage — something con* 
nected with Lashmar's early visit this moming ? That 
he had intended a proposal, Constance could not doubt. 
Meanwhile, she feit glad of the outbreak in nrospect ; 
her mood desired tumultuous circumstances. What part 
she herseif would play in to-day's drama she had not 
yet decided ; that must lar^ely depend upon events. 
Her future was involved in the conflict of passions and 
designs which would soon be at its height. How much- 
it would have helped her could she have read through 
the envelope now in her band ! 

There came a knock at the door. Lady Ogram wished 
to speak with Miss Bride. 

It was the rarest thing for the secretary to be sum- 
moned to her ladyship's bedroom. In the ante-chamber 
the maid encountered her. 

*' Mv lady means to get up," whispered this discreet 
attenoant. '' She thinks hei-self very much better, but 
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I am sure she is veiy ill indeed. I know the Bigns. 
The doctor forbade her to move, but I dursn't oppoee 
her." 

'' Does she know that Lord D3rmchurch has gone ? " 
asked Constanoe. 

** No, miss. I thought it better to say nothing just 
yet. Everything excites her so." 

** You were very wise. Keep silence about it until 
Lady Ofi[ram leaves her room." 

'' My Tady has just asked for her letters» miss." 

" Brinff up those that have come by post. I will 
deliver tne other myself." 

CoDstance entered the bedroom. With cheeks 
already touched into ghastly semblance of warm life, 
with her surprising hair provisionally rolled into a 
diadcm» the old autoerat lay against uprieht pillows. 
At sight of Constance, she raised her skeleton band, 
and uttered a harsh croak of triumph. 

''Do you know the news?" followed in scarce 
articalate utterance. '* Robb's will ! Nothing to the 
hospital — not a penny for town charities." 

Constance aifected eaual rejoicine, for she knew how 
the Singular old philanthropist had Toathed the thought 
that nollinfffords new hospital might bear Bobb's 
name insteaa of her own. 

" But I heg you not to cxcite yourself," she added. 
•* Try to think quietly " 

** liind your own business 1 " broke in the thick voice» 
whilst the dark eycs flashcd with exultation. " I want 
to know about Lord Dymchurch. What are the plana 
for this moming ? " 

'* I don't think they are settled yet It's still early." 

" How is May this moming ? " 

« Veiy well, I think" 

*'I shall be down at midday, if not before. Teil 
Lord Dymchurch that" 

The moming^s oorrespondence was broudit in. 
Lady Ogram glanced over her letters, and bade Con- 
8tance reply to two or three of them. She gave, also, 
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many instructions as to matters which had been occupy- 
ing her lately; her mind was abnormally active and 
lucid ; at times her speech became so rapid that it was 
unintelligible. 

** Now go and get to work/' ehe said at length, Coming 
to an abrupt dose. " You've enough to occupy you all 
the moming." 

Constance had paid little attention to these com- 
mands, and, on retuming to the library, she made no 
haste to begin upon her secretarial dnties. For more 
than an hour she sat brooding. Only as a relief to her 
thoughts did she at length begin to write letters. It 
was shortly before midnay when again there came a 
summons from Lady Ogram ; obeying it, Constance took 
Lord Dymchurch's letter in her band. 

Lady Ogram had risen. She was in the little 
drawing-room up-stairs, reclining upon a sofa; the 
effort of Walking thus far had exhausted her. 

" I hear that Mr. Lashmar has called this moming/' 
she began, half-ndsin^ herseif, but at once sinkmg 
back again. " What did he come about ? Can't he 
come to lunch ? " 

"Yes, he will be here at one o'clock/* Ck>nstance 
replied. 

" Then why did he come ? It was before nine. What 
had he to say ? " 

" He wanted to speak to me in private." 

"Oh, I suppose that's privileged," retumed the 
autocrat, smilmg. "What have you got there? 
Something just come ? " 

" It's a note for you from Lord Dymchurch." 

" From Lord Dymchurch ? Give it me at once, then. 
Where is he? Why couldn't he wait tili I came 
down?" 

She tore the envelope with weak, trembling hands. 
Constance watched her as she read. Of a sudden the 
shrunk, feeble figure sprang upright, and stood as 
though supported with the vigorous muscles of youth. 

"0O you know what this contains?" sounded a 
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clear, hard voice» strangely uniike that which had just 
been speaking. 

** I nave no idca." 

" But you knew that he had ieft ? " 

** Ycs, I knew. I kept it from you tili now, because 
I fearcd you were not weil enough to bear the 
agitation/' 

"And who," eried the other fiercely, "gave you 
authority to detain letters addressed to me ? What 
have you to do with my health ? When did Lord 
Dymchurch ieave ? " 

'' Whiist we were at break&st/' Constance answered, 
with a great effort at self-command. "He saw 
nobody/* 

" Tnen you lied to me when you came up before ? " 

"I think, Ladv Ogram/' said Constance, standin^ 
rigid and with white &ce, " you might give me credit 
for good intentions. It was nothing to me whether 
you heard this news then or iater ; but I knew that 
ou had passed a slecpless night, and that the doctor 
lad been sent for." 

" You knew — ^you knew ! *' cried the iistencr, with 
savage scom. "Did you know why Lord Dymchurch 
had gone ? " 

" I took it for granted that it had something to do 
with Miss Tomaiin." 

" Answer me in piain words, without a lic, and with- 
out shiftinesa Do you Icnow that Lord Dymchurch has 
propoeed to May and been refused ? ** 

" I did not know it" 

" You suspected as much/' 

" I thottght it possibie. But the business was none 
of mine, and I gave very iittle heed to it." 

Lady Ogram had begun to totter. She iet herseif 
upon the sola, and re-read the letter that shook in 
her band. 

" He says he has a sister ill. Did you heaf anything 
of that ? " 

" Nothing at all." 
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The autocrat stared for a moment, as though trying 
to read Constance's thoughts ; then ehe waved her 
hand. 

" Go back to your work. Stay in the library tili you 
hear from me again." 

Constance quivered with the impulse to make in* 
dignant reply, but prudence prevailed. She bent her 
head to conceal wrathful features, and in silence went 
from the room. 

Five minutes later May Tomalin entered by the 
awful door. She knew what was before her, and had 
braced her nerves, but at the first sight of Lady Ogram 
a sinking heart drew all the blood from her cheeks. 
Encountering the bloodshot glare from those fleshleas 
eye-cavems, she began to babble a '' Good-moming, 
aunt I " But the words failed, and her frightened 
simper, meant for a smile, passed into mere blankness 
of Visage. 

" Come here, May. Is it true that you have refused 
Lord Dymchurch ? " 

The voice was less terrifying than her aunt's 
countenance had led her to expect. She was able to 
recover her wits suf&ciently to make the reply she had 
spent all the morning in preparing. 

" Refused him ? I didn't mean that. He must have 
misunderstood me." 

" What did you mean, then ? " 

" I hardly knew what Lord Dymchurch meant," 
answered May, trying to look playfully modest. 

"Let US have no nonsense," sounded in stemaccents. 
" Lord Dymchurch writes me a letter, saying distinctly 
that he has proposed to you, and that you have refused 
him, and then he goes off without a word to any one. 
Did you know he was leaving this morning ?" 

" Certainly not," answered the girl, with a bold plunge 
into mendacity. " I expected to see him at breakfast. 
Then I was told he was gone. I don't understand it 
at alL" 

From the moment of entering the room, she had put 
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away all thought of truthfulness. This, phunly, was 
no time for it. As soon as possible, shc would let 
Dyce Lashroar know that they must feign and tem- 
porize ; the policy of courage looked all vcry well from 
a distance, but was quitc euiother thing in the presenoe 
of the mistress of Kivenoak enraged. Lashmar must 
caution Constance, who seemingly (much to May's sur* 

frise) had submitted to his dictation at this juneturc. 
*or a time nothing could be done beyond cloakine 
what had really happened, and soothing Lady Ogram s 
wmth with apnarent Submission. 

" When did you see him last ? " pursued the 
questioner. 

'' This moming, before break&st, for a few minutes 
in the garden." 

Better to be vemcious so fiur, thought May. She 
might otherwise fall into self-contradiction. 

" Was it an appointment ? " 

''No. By Chance. I never thought of meeting 
him." 

" And what did he say to you ? Teil me his words." 

** I couldn't possibly recall them/' said May, who had 
seated herseif and was becoming all but calm. " Lord 
Dymchurch has a very vague way of talking. He 
rambles from one subject to another." 

'' But didn't he sa^ any thing at all about marriagc ? " 
cried Lady Ogram, m exasperation. 

" He spoke of his position and his prospects. Per- 
haps he noped I should understand — but it was all so 
vague." 

'' Why, then, the man is a scoundrel ! He never pro- 
posed to jrou at all, and he runs away, leaving a lying 
fetter behind him« Yet I should never have thought 
that of Lord Dymchurch." 

She fixed her eyes on May, and added fiercely : 

" Are you telling me the truth ? " 

The girl bridled, starinff straight before her with 
indiffnant evasiveness of lodc. 

" My dear aunt ! How can you ask me such a ques- 
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tion ! Of course, I may have misundeistood Loid 
Dymchurch, but, if it hadn't been for what you have 
once or twice said to me, I really shouldn't ever have 
Bupposed that he meant anythinjr. He talks in such a 

She grew voluble. Lady Ogram listened awhile, 
then cut her short 

"Very well There has been some queer sort of 
mistake, that's pUdn. I should like to know what 
Lord Dymchurch means. Why couldn't he see me, 
like an honest man? It's very extraordinaiy, this 
running away before breakfeist, saying good-bye to 
nobody." 

She mused stormily, her eye ever and acfain tumini? 
upon tne girl. 

''Look here, May; do you think Constance knows 
anything about it ? " 

" I really can't say — I don't see how ** 

"It was she that brought me his letter. Do you 
think he spoke to her ? " 

" About me ? " exclaimed May uneasily. '' Oh ! I 
don't think so — I never noticed that they were 
friendly." 

" Ring the bell" 

Constance Bride was sent for. Some moments 
passed; Lady Ogram stamped impatiently. She 
ordered May to ring again, and demanded why Miss 
Bride kept her waiting. Considerably more than five 
minutes had elapsed before the figure of the secretary 
appeared ; her &ce wore an expression of proud in- 
difference, and at the sight of May's subdued, timid 
air, she smiled coldly. 

" Why have you been so long ? " cried Lady Ogram. 

" I came as soon as I could/' was the clear reply. 
. '* Now, listen to me, Constance," broke vehemently 
from the bloodless Um. " TU have no nonsense ! Tou 
understand that ? l'll not be played with. Deceive 
me, or treat me in any way unbecomingly, and you 
shall remember it the longest day you live. I want to 
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know whether Lord Dymchurch said anything to you 
to explain his sudden departure.'' 

" To me ? Certainly not." 

"Now mind! I'U get at the truth of thi& You 
know me ! May says that Lord Dymchorch never 
proposed to her at all. What do you make of that ? " 

Constance glanced at Miss Tomalin, whose eyes felL 
Again she smued. 

** It's verv Strange/' she answered, with a certain air 
of sympathy. ''That's really all I can say. It's 
impossible to have any oninion about such a personal 
matter, which doesn't m tne least conoem ma" 

'' Please remember, aunt/' put in Mav, '' that I only 
said I didn't underriand Lord Dymchurch in that 
sense." 

'' Are you a fool, girl ! " croaked the autoorat 
violentiy. '' I never thought you so, and if he had said 
anythinff that was meant for an offer of marriage, you 
would have understood it quickly enough. £Sither 
you're teliing me the truth, or you're lying. Either he 
proposed to vou, or he didn't." 

May cauffbt the look of Constance tumed upon her ; 
it suggested amusement, and this touched her feelings 
fieur more deeply than the old lady's streng langtiage, 

"I am obuged to remind you, aunt," she saia, her 
cheek flushing, " that I have no ezperience of— of this 
kind of thing. If I made a mistake, I think it excus- 
able. I see that Miss Bride thinks it funny, but she 
haa the advantage of me in age, and in — ^in several 
other waya" 

Even whilst speaking, May knew that she committed 
an imprudence; she remembered all that depended 
upon G>n8tance's dispoeition towards her. And, indeed, 
she could not have spoken more unwisely. In the 
enflamed State of Constanoe's pride, a feminine slap 
such as this sent such a tingling along her aeryes 
that she (mivered visibly. It flaäed into her mind 
that Dyoe jUshmar had all but certainly talked of her 
to May, with significant look and tone, wkatever 
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words. How much had he told her ? Lady Ogram's 
voice was again heard. 

'' Well, that's true. You're only a child, and perhaps 
you Said something which sounded as you didn't 
mean it.'* 

Constanoe was gazing at the Speaker. Her Ups 
moved, as if in a nervously ineffectual effort to say 
somethin{^ 

"Miss JBride can eo back to herwork again/' said 
Lady Ogram, as if msmissing a servant 

May smiled, openly and disdainfiilly. She could not 
resist the pleasure of showing her superiority. The 
smile had not died away when Constwce spoke. 

*'I will ask your permission to stay for a few minutes 
longer, Lady Ogram. As Miss Tomalin has so satia- 
factorily explained her part in this unfortunate affitir, I 
think I had better use this opportunity for making 
known to you something which concems her, and 
which, I am sure, will interest you very much. It won't 
take me lonf[ — ^if you feel able to listen." 

** What is it ? " asked the autocrat sharply. 

** You are aware that Mr. Lashmar caUra very early 
this moming. He came, as I said, on private business. 
He had something of importance to teil me, and he 
asked my help in a great difficulty." 

" Something about the election ? " 

" It had nothing whatever to do with that I'U put 
it in the fewest possible words, not to waste your time 
and my own. Mr. Lashmar began by saying that if I 
didn't mind, he would be glad to be released from bis 
engagement to me." 

" What I " 

"Pray don't let there be smy misunderstanding — 
this time," said Constance, whose grave ironv was, 
perhaps, somewhat too fine for the intelligence of either 
of her hearers. " Mr. Lashmar behaved like a man of 
honour, and I quite approve of the way in which he 
expressed himself ELis words would liave been per- 
fectly intelligible — even to Miss Tomalin. Admitting 
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bis ri^ht to wühdraw from the engagement if he had 
ooDscientious objections to it, I ventured to ask Mr. 
Laahmar whether there was any particular reason for 
his wiah to be released. He paid me the oompliment 
of perfect franknesa. His reason was, that he wished 
to maiTT some one eise." 

"And who is that?" came hoarsely from üidy 
Ogram. 

*' Miss TomaliiL" 

May had lost her natural colour. She oould not take 
her eyes from the Speaker ; her Ups were parted, her 
forehead was wrinkied into a stränge expression of 
frightened animositv. Until the ntterance of her 
name she had hoped against hope that Constance did 
not intend the worat. For the first time in her lifo 
she feit herseif strack without pity, and the mere bei 
of such Stern enmity affected her with aa much surpnse 
as dread. She would have continued staring at 
Constance» had not an alarming sound, a sort of moan- 
ing snarl, such as mieht proceed from some suddenly 
wounded beast, caused her to tum towards her aunt 
The inartioulate sound was foUowed by words which 
seemed to be painfuUy forced out 

'' Go on — ^what eise ? — go on, I teil you ! " 

The speaker's breath came with dimculty. She was 
bent forward, her eyes starting, her scragsy throat 
woridng as if in anguish. Constance hM stepped 
nearer to her. 

" Are you ill, Lady Ogram ? Shall I call help ? " 

" Go on I Oo Oll, I teil you ! " was the hoane reply. 
*' I hadn't thought of that. I see, now. What nezt 
did he say ? " 

" Mr. Tüshmar," pursued Constance, in a voice some* 
what less under oontrol, '' did me the honour to saj 
that he feit sure I had only his interests and hts 
happiness at heart He knew that there mi^ht be 
oonmderable difficulties in his way, even after it had 
been made known that he was free to tum his attention 
to Miss Tomalin, and he was so good aa to request my 
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assistanoe. It had occurred to him that I might be 
able to preaent his case in a &vourable light to you» 
Lady Ogram. Naturally, I was anzious to do my best. 
Perhaps this is hardly the moment to pursue the 
Bubject. Elnough for the present to have made known 
Mr. Lashmar's State of mind." 

Lady Ogram seemed to have overoome her physical 
anguish. She sat upright once more, and, looking at 
May, asked in voice only just above a whisper : 

" What have you to say to this ? " 

"What can 1 say," exclaimed the girl, with high- 
voiced vehemence. "I know nothing about it Of 
course, it's easy enoaffh to believe that Mr. T^ahmar 
wants to get out of his enmgement to Miss Bride." 
She laughed scomfulljr. " He " 

She stopped, checking in her throat words which she 
suddenlv remembered would be fisttal to the attitade 
she had assumed. 

" Go on 1 " cried Lady Ogram. " He— what ? " 

" I was only going to say that Mr. Lashmar mi^ht 
easily have thought that he had made a mistake. Well, 
that 8 my opinion ; if it isn't pleasant to Miss Bride, I 
can't help it I teil the truth, that's all." 

" And that I will have ! " said her aunt, with new 
self-Gommand. " The very last word of it, mind you I 
Constance, why are you Standing all this time? Sit 
down — here, on this chair. Now i want you to repeat 
what you have told me. First of all, at what o'clock 
did this happen ? " 

" At about half-past eight this moming." 

Had it been possible, Constance would have roUed 
oblivion over all she had spoken. Already she found 
her venffeanoe apoor, savourless thing ; she feit that it 
belittled her. The fire of her wrath bumt low, and 
seemed like to smoulder out under self-contempt She 
spoke in a duU, mechanical voice, and gazed at vacancy. 

*' May," Lady Ogram resumed, "when did you get up 
this moming ? " 

*' At about— oh, about half-past seven, I think." 
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" Did you go out before break&st ? ** 

'*I have told you that I did, aunt. I saw Lord 
Dymchurch in the garden." 

*' I remember/' said her aunt, with a lowering, su»- 
piciouB look. " And you saw Mr. Lashmar as he was 
Coming to the house ? " 

" No. I didn't see him at alL" 

** How was that ? If you were in the garden ? " 

May glibly explained that her enoounter with Lord 
Dymohurch took place not before, but behind, the 
house. She had a spot of red on each cheek ; her ears 
were acarlet ; she sat with cienched hands, and stared 
at the Iower part of her aunt's face. 

'' Constance," pursued the questioner, whose eyes 
had become small and keen as her utterance grew 
more sober, "teil it me all over again. It's worth 
hearing twice.* He began " 

The other obeyed, recitin? her stoty in a curt, 
lifeless way, so that it sounoed less significant than 
before. 

"And you promised to heln him?" asked Lady 
Ogram, who repeatedly glancea at May. 

'* No, I didn't I lost my temper, and said I don't 
know what foolish things." 

This was self-punishment, but it, too, sounded idle in 
her ears as soon as she had spoken. 

" But you consented to release him ? " 

•• Of coui«e." 

" Now, look at me. Have you told me all he said 7 " 

" All" 

" Look at me ! If I find that you are keeping any 
secrct — t I shall know everytiung, you understana 
that I won't sleep tili I know everything that 
has been going on. Deceive me, if you dare I '* 

" I am not deceiving you," answered Constance 
wearily. "* You have heanl all I know." 

** Now, then, for what you suspect," said Lady Ogram, 
leaning towards her. "Tum your mind inside out 
Teil me what yoo ihink!*' 
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** That is soon done. I suspect — ^indeed, I believe — 
that Mr. Lashmar's behavioor is that of a man with an 
over-ezcited mind. He thinks eveiything is within his 
reach, and ever^hing permitted to him. I believe he 
spoke to me quite honestly, seriously thinking I might 
somehow plead his cause with you." 

** That isn't what I weuit. Do you suspect that he 
had any hopes to go upon ? ** 

" I care so little about it," answered Constance/'that 
I can't form any conjecture. All I can say is, that 
such a man would be quite capable of great illusions 
— of believing anythinff that nattered his vanity." 

Lady Oeram was dissatisfied. She kept a brief 
silence, witn her eyes on May's countenance. 

" Ring the bell/' were her nezt words. 

Constance rose and obeyed. A servant entered 

''When Mr. Lashmar arrives," said Lady Ogiam, 
"you mll bring him at once to me here." 

** Mr. Lashmar has this moment arrived, my lady." 
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** AsK him to oome — No ! Stay i " 

Lady Ogram stood up, not without difficulty. She 
took a Step or two forwards, as if tirinff whether ahe 
had the strength to walk. Then she Tooked at her 
two GompanioDs, who had both risen. 

** Constance, give me yoor aniL I will ffo down-stain." 

They left the room, May slowly foUowing and watch- 
ing them with anxiety she vainly encteavonred to 
di^uise. The deecent was slow. Constance beld 
fiimly the bony arm which clung to her own, and feit 
it quiver at every step. Just oefore they reached the 
bottom, Lady Ogram ordered the servant who came 
after them to pass before and conduct Mr. Tiashmar 
into the library. At the foot of the stairs she pansed ; 
on her forehead stood little points of sweat, and her 
Ups betrayed the poinful effort with which she oontinued 
to stand upright 

*' May/'— «he looked into the girls &oe— "if I don't 
come when the lancheon*bell rings, yon will excose me 
to Sir William and Lady Amys, and take my place at 
table." 

Slowly she walked on, still supported by Constance, 
to the liDraiy door. When it was opened» and she saw 
TAAhmitr awaiting her within (he lüad passed into the 
library by the inner door which commonicated with 
the drawing-room), she spoke to her companion. 

" Thank you, Constance. If I don't come, sit down 
with the others. I hope your meal will not be dis» 
turbed, bat I may have to send for you." 

" Lady Ognun 
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Constance began in a low, nervous voioe. She was 
looking at T^ifinmar, who, with an air of constraint, 
moved towards them. 

«Whatisit?" 

''Will you let me speak to yon for a moment 
before " 

"No!" 

With this Stern monosyllablc, Lady Ogram dismissed 
her, entered the roomj and closed the door. 

Then her face chsuiged. A smile, which was more 
than half a grin of pain, responded to Lashmar's tather 
effusive salutation ; bat she spoke not a word, and, 
when she had sunk into the nearest chair, her eyes, 
from beneath drooping lids, searched the man's 
countenanoe. 

" Sit down," were her first worda 

Lashmar, convinced that Constance Bride had sougfat 
to avenge herseif, tried to screw np his courage. He 
looked very serious ; he sat stiffly ; he kept his eye npon 
Lady OOTam's. 

*' Well, what have you to teil me ? " she asked, with 
a deliberation more disconcerting than impatienoe 
wonld have been. 



" Everything eoes on pretty well." 
" Does it ? I^ glad you think so." 



" What do you allude to, Lady Ogram ? " Lashmar 
inquired, with grave respectfulness. 
•• What do yott t " 

** I was speakinjg^ of things at Hollin^ord." 
** And I was thmking of things at Bivenoak." 
Lashmar^s brain worked feverishly. What did she 
know ? If Constance had betrayed him, assuredly May 
also must have been put to the question, ana with 
what result ? He was spared long conjecture. 

" Let US understand each other," said the autocrat, 
who seemed to be recovering strength as the need 
arose. ''I hear that you want to break off with 
Constance Bride. She is no bride for you. la that 
the case ? " 
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** I am sorxy to say it is the truth, Lady Ojrram." 

Having uttered theae words, Dyce feit the heroic 
mood beffin to stir in him. He had nc alternative 
now, ana would prove himself equal to the great 
oocasion. She smued 

" YoQ want to mairy some one eise ? '* 

" Fm eure you will recognize," Dyce replied, rather 
in his academic tone, " that I am doing my best to act 
honourably, and without giving any unnecessaiy pain. 
Under oertain circumstances a man is not entirely 
master of himsell'' 

There sounded the luncheon-bell. It rang a vagne 
hope to Lashmar, whose voice dropped. 

'* Are you hungiy ? " asked the hostess, with im- 
patience. 

*' Not particularly , thank you." 

" Then I think we had better get our little talk over 
and done with. We shan't keep the others waiting." 

Dyce accepted this as a gcKxi omen. ** Our uttle 
talk ! " He had not dreamt of such urbanity. Here 
was the result of courage and honesty. Evidcntly his 
bearing had made a good impression upon the old 
despot He began to look cheerful. 

"Nothing could please me better." 

*• Qo on, then/' said lady Ogram dryly. " You were 
sajring ** 

" I wish to uae oomplete frankness with you/' Dyce 
resumed. *' As I think you know, I always prefer the 
simple, natural way of looking at things. So, for 
instance, in my relations with womcn ; I nave always 
aimed at fiur and candid behaviour; I have tried to 
treat women as they themselves, justly enou^h, wish 
to be treated, without affectation, without insmcerity. 
Constanoe knew my views, and she approved them. 
When our fiiendship developed into an engagement 
of marriage, we botn of us regarded the step in a 
purely reasonable lieht ; we did not tnr to deceive our* 
selves, and, less stul, to deceive each other. But a 
man cannot always gauge his nature. To use the 
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common phiaae, I did not think I shoold ever Ml in 
love ; yet that happened to me, suddenly, unmistakably. 
What ooorse had 1 to foUow ? Obviously I must act 
on my own principles; I must be straightforward, 
simple, candid. As soon as my mind was made np, I 
camc to Constance." 

He broke off, obsenred the listener's £ftoe, and added 
with an insinuating smile : 

''Thero was the oiher courae — ^what is called the 
unselfish, the heroia Unfortunately, heroism of that 
kind is only another name for deliberate fidsehood, in 
Word and deed, and I confess I hadn't the cooiage for 
it. Unselfishness, which means calculated deception, 
seems to me by no means admirable. It was not an 
easy thing to co to Constance and teil her what I had 
to teil ; but I knew that she herseif would much prefer 
it to the sham-noble alternative. And I am eqnally 
sure, Lady Ogram, what your own view will be of the 
choioe that lay before me." 

Tho listener made no sort of response to this appeaL 

**And what had Constance to say to you?" she 
askod. 

Lftshmar hesitated, his embarrassment half-genuine, 
half-fcigned. 

** Höre/' he replied, in a thoughtAilly suspended 
voico, ** I find myself on very deUcate ground. I hardly 
(tH>l that I should be iustified in repeating what passed 
botwoon US. I hoped you had already heard it Was 
it not from Constance that you leamt ? " 

*' Don't begin to question me," broke in Lady Ogram, 
with sudden seventy. "What I know, and how I 
know it, is none of your business. Youll have the 
j^HKiness to teil me wnatever I ask you." 

D\T6 made a eesture of deprecatin^ frankness. 

" torsonally," he said, in a low voice, " I admit your 

right to be kept fully informed of all that comes to 

|>ai» in this oonnection. Will it be enough if I say 

tJ\At Constance accepted my view of what had 

hnpponed ? " 
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''Did you teil her everjrthing that had happened?" 
asked Lady Ogram, looking him in the eyes. 

" Not in detail/' Dyce replied, mther nervously, for 
he could not with certainty inteipret that stem look. 
** You will understand that — that I was not at liberty 
— that I had to respect " 

He came near to losing himself between the oon- 
flictin^ suggestions of prudence and hopefulness. At 
the sight of his confusion, Lady Ogram smiled 



grüdy. 



ou mean/' she said, in a voice which seemed to 
cioak indulgence, ''that you had no right to teil 
Constance euiything about Miss Tomalin? 

Lashmar's couiage revived He suspected that the 
old autocrat knew eveiything, that Doth ^Is had 
alreadv gone throuffh the ordeal of a private interview 
with her, and haa yielded up their aecrete. If so, 
plainly the worst was over, and nothing would now 
serve out sincerity. 

''That iB what I mean/' he answered, quietly and 
respectfuUy, admiring his own dignity as he snoke. 

" We are beginning to understano each otner/' said 
Ladv Ogram, the gnm smile still on her üce. "I 
don t mind telling you now that I have spoken both 
with Constance and with May." 

T^m^nmr manifested his relie£ He moved into an 
easier posture; his countenanco brightened; he said 
within himself that destiny was bearing him on to 
glorious things. 

" I'm very glad indeed to hear that, Lady Ogram ! 
It puts my mind at rest." 

"I have taUced with them both/' continued the 
reassuring voioe, which struggled with hoarseness. 
" That they told me the truth, I have no doubt ; both 
of them know me too well to do anything eise. Con- 
stance, I understand, had your authority for speaking 
to me, so her part was easy/' 

" She has a fine, generous spirit I " ezdaimed Dyoe« 
with the glow of genuine enthusiasm. 
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" Well for you that she has. As for May, you had 
pat her into a more difficalt pofiition." 

** I fear so. Bat I am sure, Lady Ogram, that you 
dealt with her very kindly." 

'' Exactly." The smile was very grim indeed, and 
the voice veiy hoarse. ''Bat the things I coaldn't ask 
May to teil me, I expect to hearfrom yoa. Begin with 
this moming. You met her, I understand, before you 
came to the house to see Constance." 

Dyce feil straight into the trap. He spoke almost 
joyously. 

" Yes ; we met at eight o'clock." 

*' Of course by appointment." 

" Yes, by appointment." 

" The best will be for you to begin at the beginning 
and teil the story in your own way. Tve heardall my 
niece cared to teil me ; now I give you the chance of 
telling your own tale. All I ask is the truth. Teil 
me the truth, from point to point/' 

At thepass he had reached, Lashmar asked nothing 
better. He was befooled and bedazzled. Every trouble 
seemed of a sudden to be lifted from ms mind 
Gratitude to Constance, who had proved so mach 
better than her word, romantic devotion to May, who 
had so bravely declared her love, filled him with fervours 
such as he had never known. He saw himself in a 
resplendent light; his attitude was noble, his head 
beut with mmly modesty, and, when he began to 
speak, there was something in his voioe which he had 
never yet been able to command, a virile music, to 
which he listened with delighted appreciation. 

*' I obey you, Lady Ogram ; I obey you fiankly and 
gladly. I must go back to the day of Miss Tomalin's 
retum fit>m London. You will remember I told you 
that on that day I was in town, and in the aftemoon, 
early, I called at Mrs. Toplady's." 

Omitting the fact of his having told May about the 
relations l^tween Miss Bride and himself, ne narrated 
all eise with perfect truth. So pleasant was the sense 
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of veracity, that he dwelt on unimportant particulare, 
and lengtnened out the stor^ in a way wnich woald 
have mrae it intolerably tedious to any other hearer. 
Lady Ogram, however, found it none too long. The 
Bmile had died firom her te^ce ; her Ups were oompressed, 
and from time to time her eyes tumed upon the 
Speaker with a fierce glare ; but Lashmar paid no heed 
to these trifles. He ended at length with beaming 
visaffe, his last sentences having a touch of emotion 
whicn greatly pleased him. 

" Binff the bell," said Lady Ogram, pointing to the 
electric^utton. 

Qlad to stand ap and move, Dyce did her biddinff. 
Only a few moments elapeed before Constanoe Brick 
and May Tomalin enterea the room. 

" Constance, come here," said Lady Ogram. " You ** 
-«he fflared at May-" stand where I can have a good 
View ofyou. 

Lashmar had welcomed their entranoe with a smila 
The voioe and manner of the autocrat slightly disturbed 
him, but he made allowance for her brusque ways, and 
continaed to smile at May, who looked pale and 
firightened 

" Constanoe, did you know, or did you not, that these 
two had a meeting this moming in the park before Mr. 
T<ashmar came to see you ? " 

*'No, I knew nothmg of it," answered Miss Bride 
ooldly. 

" And did you know that they had met before at the 
same place and time, and that they came from town 
together by the same train, and that there was a regulär 
understanding between them to deceive you and me ? ** 

" I knew nothing of all this."' 

" Look at her I " exclaimed Lady O^^ram, pointing at 
the terrified girl. ** This is her gratitude ; this is her 
hcmesty. She has lied to me in every word she spoke I 
Lord Üymchurch oflTered her marriage, and she tned to 
make me believe that he hadn't done so at all, that he 

was a diahonourabia shuffler 
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''Aunt!" exclaimed May, Coming forward with 
humed step. ''He did Tiot offer me maniage! TU 
teil you everything. Lord Dymchurch saw me by 
chance this moming — Mr. Lashmar and me — saw us 
together in the paÄ, and he understood, and spoke 
to me about it, and said that the only thing he could 
do was to teil you I had refiised him " 

" Oh, that's it| is it ? " broke in the hoarse voioe, all 
but inarticulate with fury. '' Then he, too, is a liar ; 
that makes one more." 

Lashmar stood in bewilderment. He caught May's 
eye, and saw that he had nothing but hostility to 
expect from her. 

'* There is the greatest of all ! " cried the girl, with a 
violent gesture. '' He has told you all about me^ but 
has he told all about himself?" 

"Lady Ogram/' said Dyce, with offended dignity, 
''you should remember by what means you obtained 
my confidence. You told me that Miss Tomalin had 
already confessed everything to you.- I naturally 
believed you incapable of &behood." 

"Bein^ yourself such a man of honour!" Lewly 
Ogram mterrupted, with savage scom. "Constance, 
you are the only one who has not told me lies, and you 
have been shamefully treated." 

" You think she has told you no lies ? *' cried May, 
her voice at the high pitch of exasperation. " Wait a 
moment. This man has told you that he came down 
from London in the train with me ; but did he teil you 
what he talked about ? The first thing he discloaed to 
me was that the engagement between him and Miss 
Bride was a mere pretence. Finding you wished them 
to marry, they took c^unsel together, and plotted to 
keep you in good-humour by pretending to be engaged. 
This he told me himself." 

Lady Ogram tumed upon Lashmar, who met her 
eyes defiantly. 

" You believe that ? " he asked, in a contemptuous 
tone. 
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She tumed to Constanoe, whose &ce showed much 
the same expression. 

" Is that true ? " 

" I shall answer no charge brought by Miss Tomalin/' 
was the cold replj. 

"And you are right." Lady Ogram faced to May. 
"I give you half-an-hour to pack your luggage and 
leave the house I Be off ! " 

The girl burst into an hysterical laaeh, and ran from 
the room. For some moments Lady Ogram sat look- 
ing towards the door; then, sinking together in ex- 
haustion, she let her eves move from one to the other 
of the two &ce8 before her. Lashmar and Constance had 
exchanged no look ; they stood in suUen attitude, hands 
bchind them, staring at vacancy. 

" I have something to say to you." The voice that 
broke the silence was so faint as to be but just 
audible. "Come nearer." 

The two approached. * 

" That girl has TOne. She is nothing to me, and 
nothing to you. (Jonstance, are you wiiung to marry 
Mr. Lashmar?" 

There was no reply. 

''Do you hear?" whispered Lady Ogram, with a 
painful effort to speak louder. "AniBwer me." 

'*How can you expect me to be willing to marry 
him ? ** exdaimed Constance, in whom a great struggle 
was ^in^ on. Her cheeks were flushed, and tears of 
humtliation stood in her eyes. 

" You ! ' Ladv Ogram addressed Lashmar. " Will 
you marry her? ' 

** How is it possible, Lady Ogram/' repiied Dyce, in 
an agony of nervousness, " to answer such a question 
under these circumstances ? " 

" But you Aall answer ! ** sounded in a choked sort 
of scream« ''I give you the choioe, both of you. 
Either you are married in three days firom now, or 
you go about your business, like that lying girL You 
can get a licence, and be married at onoe. Which 
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is it to be? I give you three days, not an hoor 



more." 



Lashmar had ffone very pale. He looked at bis 
partner in the dilemma. 

"Constance," feil from bis Ups, ''will you many 
me?" 

There came an answer which he could just hear, but 
which wais inaudible to Lady Ogram. 

" Speak, girl ! Yes or no ! " croaked their tormentor. 

" She bas consented/' said Dyce. 

" Then be off and get the licence I Don't lose a 
minute. I suppose you'll have to go to London for it ? 
Constance, give me your arm. I must go and ezcose 
m}n3elf to my guest&" 

Constance bent to her, and Lady 0^[ram, clatching 
at the offered arm, endeavoured to nse. It was in 
vain; she had not the strength to stand. 

" Mr. Lashmar ! " She spoke in a thick momble, 
looking with wild eyes. "Come — other side — arm " 

She was drooping, fidling. Lashmar had only jost 
time to catch and support her. 

" What is it ? " he c^ed, staring at Constance as he 
supported the helpless form. ** Ebs she fidnted ? " 

" Jjay her down, and I'U call for help." 

A moment, and Sir William Amys came hastening 
into the room, foUowed by bis wife and two or three 
servants. Lady Oeram gave no sign of life, bat the 
baronet declaied äiat her pulse was still beating. 
Silent, still, with half-closed eyes, the old autocrat of 
Rivenoak laystretched upon a sofa awaiting thearrival 
of Dr. Baldwin. 
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SiB William Amts drew Lashmar aside. 

" What brought this about ? *' he asked. " What has 
been going on ? " 

Dyce, whose nerves were in a tremulous State, did 
not easily command himself to the quiet diffnity which 
the occasion required. He saw that tne baronet 
regarded him with something of suspicion, and the tone 
in which he was addressed seeinea to him rather too 
much that of a superior. With an effort of the 
muscles he straightened himself and looked his 
questioner in the &ce. 

''There has been a painiul scene, Sir William, 
between Lady Ogram and her niece. Very much 
against my will, I was made a witness of it. I knew 
the danger of such agitation, and did my best to calm 
Lady Ogram. Miss Tomalin had left the room, and 
the worst seemed to be over. We were talking quietly 
when the blow felL'' 

" That is all you have to say ? " 

*' I am not snre that I understand you, Sir William," 
lashmar replied coldly. Being slightly the taller, he 
had an advanta^e in being able to sase at the baronet's 
forehead instera of meeting his look. " You would 
hardly wish me to speak of circumstances which are 
puiely private/' 

*' dertainly not,*' said the other, and abruptly moved 
away. 

Lady Amys and Constance stood together near the 
couch on which Lady Ogram was fying. With a 
glance in that direction TAshmar walked towards the 
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door, hesitated a moment, went out into the halL He 
had no wish to encounter May; just as little did he 
wish for a private interview with Constance; yet it 
appeared to him that he was obliged by deoorum to 
retuain in or near the house until the doctor's arrivaL 
Presently he went out into the terrace, and loitered in 
view of the front window& That Lady Ojpim was 
djöng he feit not the least doubt. Beneath his natuFfid 
perturbation tlierc stirred a joyous hope. 

Nearly an hour passed betöre Dr. Baldwin's carriage 
roUed up the dnve. Shortly after came another 
medical man, who had been summoned at the same 
time. Whilst waiting impatiently for the result of 
their visits, Lashmar mused on the fact that May 
Tomalin certainly had not taken her departure ; it was 
not likely now that she would quit the house ; perhaps 
at this moment she was mistress of Rivenoak. 

Fatigue compelled him at length to enter, and in the 
hall he saw Constanca Involuntarily, she half-tumed 
from him, but he walked up to her, and spoke in a low 
voice, aslang what the doctors said. Constance replied 
that she knew nothin^. 

" Are they still in the library ? " 

" No. Lady Ogram has been carried up^tairs." 

" Then I'U ^o in and wait." 

He watched the clock for another half-hour, then the 
door opened, and a servant, evidently sent to him, 
brought information that Lady Ogram remained in the 
same unoonscious State. 

" I will call this evening to make inquiry," said 
Lashmar, and thereupon left the house. 

Beaching his hotel at Hollingford, he ordered a meal 
and ate heartily. Then he stepped over to the office 
of the jßcpress, and made known to Breakspeare the 
fact of Lady Ogram's illness; they discussed the 
probabilities with much freedom, Breakspeare remark- 
mg how odd it would be if Lady O^^ram so soon 
followed her old enemy. At about nine m the evening 
Dyce inquired at Rivenoak lodge ; he leamt that there 
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was still no change whatever in the patient's oondition; 
Dr Baldwin remained in the house. Dyoe walked 
back to Hollingford, and, in spite of his anzious 
thoughts, slept particularly well. Immediately after 
breakfieist he drove out to Rivenoak, and had no sooner 
alighted from the cab than he saw that the blinds were 
down at the lodge Windows. Lady Ognun, he was 
informed, had died between two and three o'clock. 

He dismiBsed his vehicle,and walked along the roads 
skirting the wall of the park. Now, indeed, ¥ras his 
life's critical moment How long must elapse before 
he could know the contents of Lady Ogram's will T In 
a very short time he would have need of money ; he 
had been disbursing freely, and could not bce the 
responsibilities of the election without assurance that 
his finances would soon be on a satisfiictory footing. 
He thought nervously of Constance Bride, more 
nervously still of May Tomalin. Constance's position 
was doubtless secure ; she would enter upon the " tnist " 
of which so much had been said ; but what was her 
State of mind with regard to himt Had not the 
consent to marry him simply been forced from her? 
May, who was now poesessor of a gp-eat fortune, might 
perchance forget yesterday's turmoil, and be willing to 
renew their amorous relations ; he feit such a thing to 
be bv no means impossible. Meanwhile, ignorance 
would keep him in a moet perplezing and embarrass- 
ing position. The Amyses, who, of course, knew nothing 
of the rupture of his oeteiisible engaffement, would m 
surprised if he did not call upon Miss Bride, yet it 
behoved him, for the present, to hold aloof from both 
the girls, not to compromise his future chanoes with 
either of them. The dark possibility that neither one 
nor the other of them would come to his relief he 
resolutelv kept out of mind ; that would be immediate 
ruin, andf a certain buoyancy of heart aasured him that 
he had no such catastrophe to fear. Prudenoe only 
was required ; periiaps in less than a week all bis 
anxieties woula be over, for onoe and all 
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He decided to call, this aftemoon, upon ledy Amys. 
The interview would direct bis future Dehayiour. 

It was the day of Robb's funeral, and he had meant 
to absent himself &om Hollingford. He shut himself 
in bis private sitting-room at the Saracen's Head, 
wrote many letters, and tried to read. At four o'clock 
he drove out again to Rivenoak, only to leam that 
Lady Amys could receive no one. He lefb a card. 
After all, perhaps, this was the simplest and best way 
out of bis difficulty. 

As he tumed away from the door another cab drove 
up, and from it alighted Mr. Eerchever. Dyce had no 
difficulty in recognizing Lady Ogram's solicitor, but 
discretion kept bis head averted, and Mr. Eerchever, 
though observing bim, did not speak. 

By the post next moming he received a formal 
anneuncement of Lady Ogram's death, with an 
invitation to attend her funeraL So far, so good. He 
was now decidedly light-hearted. Both Constance and 
May, he feit sure, would appreciate bis delicacy in 
holding aloof, in seeking no sort of communication 
with them. Prudence ! Reserve ! The decisive day 
approached. 

Meanwhile, having need of a black suit, he had con- 
sulted Breakspeare as to the tailor it behoved bim to 
patronise. Unfortunately, the only ^ood tailor at 
Hollingford was a Conservative, who pnded himself on 
having clad the late M.P. for many years. Lashmar of 
necessity applied to an inferior artist, but in this man, 
who was summoned to wait upon bim at the hotel, he 
found a zealous politician, whose entbusiasm more than 
compensated for sartorial defects. 

" 1 have abready been canvassing for you, sir," 
declared the tailor. '' I can answer for twenty or 
thirty votes in my neighbourbood " 

" I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Bingham," Dyce 
replied, in bis suavest tone. ** We have a hard fight 
before us, but if I find many adherenta such as 

you " 
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The tailor went away and declarcd to all his acquaint- 
ances that if they wished their borough to be repre- 
sented by a gentleman, they had only to vote for thc 
Liberal candidate. 

As a matter of policy Dyce had allowed it to be 
siipposed that he was a man of substantial raeans. 
With the members of his coramittce he talkcd in a 
large way whenever pecuniary matters came up. Every 
day somc one dined with him at the hotel, and the little 
dinners wcre as good as the Saracen's Head could 
fumisb ; special wines had been procured for his table. 
Of course, the landlord made such facts commonly 
known, and the whole establishment bowed low before 
this impressive gnest. All day long the name of Mr. 
Lashmar sounded in bar and parlour, in coffee-room 
and commercial-room. Never had Dyce known such 
delicious thrilla of self-respect as under the roof of this 
comfortable hostelry. If he were elected he would 
retain rooms, in permanence, at the hotel. — ^Unless, of 
course, destiny made his home at Rivenoak ! 

Curiosity as to what was going on at the grcat house 
kept him in a fcverish State during these days before 
the iuneral. Breakspeare, whom he saw freqnently, 
suppoeed him to be m constant communication with 
Rivenoak, and at times hintcd a desire for news, but 
Lashmar's cue was a dignified silcnce, which seemed 
to conceal things of hign moment. Sir William and 
liady Amys he knew to oe still in the house of moum- 
ing; he presumcd that May Tomalin had not gone 
away, ana it taxed his ima^nation to picture the 
terms on which she lived with Constance. At the 
funeral, no doubt, he would see them both ; probably 
would have to exchange words with them — an embar- 
rassing neoessity. 

Hollingford, of course, was füll of gossip about the 
dead woman. The old, old scandal occupied tongues 
malicious or charitable. Rivenoak domestics had 
sproad the ncws of the marble bust, to which some of 
them attached a superstitious significance ; Breakspeare 
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heard, and credited, a ramour that the bost dated 
from the daj when its original led a briiliant, aban- 
doned life in the artist world of London ; but, naturally» 
he could not «peak of this with Lashmar. Highly 
imaginative stories, too, went about concerning Miss 
Tomalin, who, every one took for granted, was the 
heiress of Lady Ogram's immense wealth. By some 
under-current, no doubt of servants'-hall origin, the 
name of Lord Dymchurch had come into ciiculation, 
and the editor of the £xpress ventored to inquire of 
Lashmar whether it was true that Miss Tomalin had 
rejected an offer of marriage from this peer. Perfectly 
true, answered Dyce, in bis discreet way; and he 
smiied as one who, if he would, oould expatiate on the 
interesting topia 

He saw Mra Qallantry, and from her leamt — ^with- 
out betraying bis own ignorance — that callers at 
Bivenoak were received by Lady Amys, from whom 
only the barest information conceniin|f Lady O^pram's 
last illness was obtainable. Neither Miss Tomalin nor 
Miss Bride had been seen by any one. 

The day of the funeral arrived ; the hour appointed 
was half-past two. All the moming rain feil, and 
about midday began a violent thunderstorm, which 
lasted for an hour. Then the sky began to clear, and 
as Lashmar started for Bivenoak he saw a fine rainbow, 
across great suUen clouds, slowly breaking upon depths 
of azure. The gates of the park stood wide open, and 
many carriages were moving up the drive. After- 
waras, it became known that no member of the Ogram 
fietmily had been present on this occasion. Half-a- 
dozen friends of the deceased came down &x>m London, 
but the majority of the funeral guests belonged to 
Hollingford and the immediate neighbourhood In 
no sense was it a distinguished gathering; mere 
curiosity accounted for the presence of nearly all who 
came. 

Lashmar had paid bis respects to Lady Amys, who 
received him frigidly, and was looking about for fisM^es 
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that he knew when a familiär voice spoke at bis 
Shoulder ; he tumed, and saw Mrs. Toplady. 

** Have you come down this moming ? " he asked, as 
they shook handa 

** Yesterday. I want to see you, and we had better 
arrange the meeting at once. Where are you staying 
in Hollingford ? An hotel, isn't it ? '' 

She spoke in a low voioe. Notwithstanding her 
decorous gravity, lAshmar saw a ebost of the familiär 
smile hovering about her Ups. He gave bis address, 
and asked at what hour Mrs. Toplady thought of Coming. 

*' Let US say balf-past five. There's an up-train just 
before eight, which I must catch." 

She nodded, and moved away. Again Lashmar 
looked about him, and he met the eye of Mr. Kerchever . 
who came forward with friendly aspect. 

" DreadfuUy sudden, the end» Mr. Lashmar I " 

'* DreadfuUy so, indeed/' Dyce respondcd, in mortuary 
tones. 

" You were present at the seizure, I undcrstand ? " 

''A good age," remarkcd the athletic lawyer, with 
obvious diflSculty subduin^ bis wonted breeziness. 
" The doctor teils me that it was marvellous she lived 
so lonfi^. Wonderful woman ! Wonderful t *' 

Ana he, too, moved away, Lashmar gazing after bim, 
and wisbing he knew all that was in bis legal mind 
at tbis moment. But that secret must very soon 
become common property. Perhape the contents of 
Lady Ogram's will would be known at Hollingford tbis 
venr evening. 

He searched vainly for Constance and for May. The 
former he did not see until she croesod the hall to 
enter one of the carriaffes ; the latter appeared not at 
all. Had she, then, re^ly left Rivenoak ? Seated in 
bis hired brougham, in dignified solitude, he puzzicd 
anxiously over tbis question. Happily, he would hear 
cveiytbing from Mrs. Toplady. 

Li the litcle church of Shawe bis eyes wandered as 
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much as bis thoughts. Survejäng the fiuses, most of 
them unknown to him, he noticed that scaicely a 
person present was paying any attention to the cere- 
mony, or made any attempt to conceal his or her 
indinerence. At one moment it vezed him that no 
look tumed with interest in his direction ; was he not far 
and away the most important of all the people gathered 
here? A lady and a gentleman who sat near him 
frequently exchanged audible whispers, and he found 
that they were debating a trivial domestic matter with 
some acerbity of mutucu contradiction. He gazed now 
and then at the blcMsk-palled coffin, and found it im- 
possible to realize that there lay the stränge, imperious 
old woman who for several months had been the oentre 
of his thoughts, and to whom he owed so vast a chanfe 
in his circumstances. He feit no sorrow, yet thougbt 
of her with a certain respect, even with a slight Sensa- 
tion of gratitude, which was chiefly due, huwever, to 
the fact th£Ct she had been so good as to die. live as 
long as he might, the countenance and the voice of 
Lady Ogram would never be less distinct in his memory 
than they were to^lay. He, at all evients, had onder- 
stood and appreciated her. If he became master of 
Bivenoak, tne marble bust should always have an 
honoured place under that roof. 

Dyce saw himself master of Rivenoak. He feil into 
a delightfdl dream, and, when the oongregation sad- 
denly stirred, he found with alarm that he had a broad 
smile on his face. 

Bather before the hour she had named, Mrs. Toplady 
presented herseif at the Saracen's Heiad. Lasnmar 
was impatiently expectant ; he did his best to appear 
gravely thoughtful, and behaved with the ceremomous 
courtesy which, in his quality of Parliamentarjr candi- 
date, he had of late been cultivating. His visitor, as 
soon as the door was closed, became quite at her ease. 

** Nice little place," she remarked, glancing about the 
room. '' You make this your head-quarters, of oourse ? " 
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" Yes ; I am very comfortable here/' Dyce axmwered, 
in melodioofl undertone. 

" And all goes well ? Your committee at work» and 
allthat?" 

"Everything satisfactory, ao far. The date is not 
fixed yet." 

''But it'U be all over, no doubt, in time for the 
partridges/' said Mrs. Toplady, scrutinizing him with 
an amused look. ** Do you shoot ? *' 

** Why no, Mrs. Toplady. I care very little for sport." 

" Like all sensible mea — I wanted to hear what you 
think about Lady Ogram's will." 

lashmar was disconcerted. He had to oonfess that 
he knew nothing whatever about the will. 

*' Indeed ? llien I bring you news." 

They wero interrupted by a waiter who appeared 




remarked. 
your opinion, but I think people should 
be married and buriea iar more quietly. For my own 
part, I grieve sincerely for the death of Lady Ogram. 
It's a great loss tb me. I liked her, and I owed her 
gratitude for very much kindnesB. But I certainly 
shonldn't have sone to her funeral if it hadn't been 
a social dut^. I should have liked to sit quietly at 
home, thinkine about her.'* 

"I thorouffhly agree with you/* replied Dyce 
abeently. ''You came down yesterday?" 

" In the evening. — You know that Miss Tomalin is 
at my house ? ** 

''Ihadnoideaofit.** 

" Yea She airived the day before yestcrday. She 
left Rivenoak as soon as she knew about Lady Ogram's 
will I'm veiy fflad indeed that she came to me; it 
was a great mark of confidence. Under the circum- 
stanoes, she could hardly remain here.*' 

'' The circumstances ? " 

" Lady Ogram's will does not mention her." 

Lashmar feit a spasm in hia breast. The ezpression 
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of bis features was so very significant that Mrs. 
Toplady 's smile threatened to beoome a laugL 

"It's rather startling, isn't it?" she continued. 
** The will was made a year ago. Lady Ogram didn't 
mean it to stand. When she was in town she talked 
over her affains with her solioitor; a new will was to be 
made, by which Miss Tomalin would have oome into 
possession of Rivenoak, and of a great deal of money. 
Tou can probably guess why she put off executing it. 
She hoped her niece's marriage-settlement would come 
first. But the old will remains, and is valid" 

'' Will you teil me its provisions ? " asked Lashmar 
deliberately. 

''In ooimdence. It won't be made public tili the 
executors — Sir William Amys and Mr. Eerchever — 
have proved it. I never knew a more public-spirited 
will. Hollingford gets a hospital, to be called the Lady 
Offram ; very generously endowed. Rivenoak is to b« 
sold, and the proceeds to form a fund for a lot of Lady 
Ogrnm scholarahins. A working-girls' home is to be 
founded in Camden Town (it seems she was bom 
there), and to be called Lady Ogram House. A lady 
named Mrs. Gallantry, here at Hollingfoid, becomes 
trustee for a considerable sum to be used in foundinsr 
a training-school for domestic servants — to be named 
the Lady Ogram. Then there's a long list of minor 
charitable bequests. All the servants are most liberally 
treated, and a few friends in humble circumstanoes 
receive annuities. There is not much fear of Lady 
Ogram being forgotten just yet, is there ? " 

** No, indeed," said Lashmar, with studious control of 
bis voice. "And *' — he paused a moment — " is that all ? '* 

*' Let me see. Oh, I was for^etting. Some money 
is left to Miss Bride ; not to ner absolutely, but in 
trust for certain purposes not specified." 

Mrs. Toplady's smile had never been more eloquent 
of mischievous pleasure. She was watching Lashmar 
as one watches a comedian on the stage, without the 
least disguise of her amusement. 
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"I had heard something of that/' said Dyce, the 
tension of whoae feelings began to show itself in a 
flush under the eyes. " Can you teil me " 

" Oh/' broke in the other, " I've forgotten a detail that 
will interest you. In the entiance hall of the Lady 
Ogram Hospital is to be preserved that beautifal bust 
which von have seen at Kivenoak By the bye, there 
are odd stories about it. I hear that it was brought 
out of ooncealment only the day before her death." 

"Ye& I don't know any more about it With 
regard to Miss Bride's trusteeship " 

** Oh, and I forgot that Hollingford is to have a fine 
market-hall, on oondition that the street leading to it 
is called Arabella Street — ^her name, you know/' 

" Oh, indeed ! *' murmured Dvce, and became mute. 

Mrs. Toplady amused herself for a moment with Ob- 
servation of the play of bis muscles. She sipped her tea. 

'* TW have another cup, if you please. Oh yes, we 
were speaking of Miss Bride. Naturall^, that interests 
you. An odd bequest, isn't it ? She is spoken of as 
a trustee, but eviaently the dispoeal of the money is 
quite at her own discretion. If I remember, there are 
words to the effect that Lady Ogram wishes Miss Bride 
to use this money, just as she herself would have done, 
for the purposes in which the^ were both particularly 
intercsted By the bye, it isn't money only; Miss 
Bride becomes owner of the paper-mill at the village 
by Rivenoak." 

" I had heard of this/' said Lashmar, with a brusque 
movement as though he feit cramp in his leg. He had 
begun to look cheerfuL "I knew all about Lady 
Ogram's intentions. You don't remember/' he added 
carelessly, *' the amount of the bequest ? " 

** Mr. kerchever teils me it represents about seventy 
thousand pounds.'* 

Lashmar involuntarily heaved a sigL Mrs. Toplady 
watched him over the rim of her teacup, the hand 
which held it shaking a little with subdued mirth. 

'' As you say/* he observed, '* it's a most remarkable 
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wilL Bnt it Beems rather too bad that the poor lady's 
real wishes shonld be totally neglected" 

" Indeed it does. I have been wondering what Miss 
Bride will think aboat it. Of course, I couldn't speak 
to her on the subject. One almost feels as if she 
ought at all events to give half that money to Miss 
Tomalin, considering the terms on which she receives it." 

" But," objected Ihrce, " that wouldn't be fulfilling 
the conditions of the bequest, which, I happen to know, 
were veir specifia Really, it's a most unfortnnate thing 
that Lady Ogram died so suddenly, most unfortnnate. 
What a serious injustice is done to that poor girl ! " 

"After all, Mr. lAshmar," feil sweetly from the 
other's lips, " her position might be worse." 

" How ? Has she an income of her own ? " 

" Oh, a trifling annuity, not worth mentionin^. Bat 
I didn't speak of that. I meant that, happily, her 
future is in the hands of an honourable man. it would 
have been sad indeed if she had owed this calamity to 
the intri|^es of a mere fortnne-hunter. As it is, a girl 
of her spirit and intelligence will very soon forget the 
disappomtment Indeed, it is much more on another's 
acoount than on her own that she grieves over what 
has happened." 

Lashmar was pemsing the floor. Slowly he raised 
his eyes until they met Mrs. Toplady's. The two 
looked steadily at each other. 

" Are you speaking of me ? " Dyce inquired, in a low 
voice. 

" Of whom eise could I be speaking, Mr. Lashmar ? " 

" Then Miss Tomalin has taken you entirely into her 
confidence ? " 

" Entirely, I am happy to say. I am sure you won't 
be displeased. It goes without saying that she does 
not know I am having this conversation with you." 

" I think, Mrs. Toplady," said Dyce, with dehberation, 
" that you had better teil me, if you will, ezactly what 
you have heard from Miss Tomalin. We shall be more 
sure of understanding each other." 
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''That% easily dona She told me of your lail- 
way joumey together, of your subsequent meetings, 
of what happened with Lord Dymchurch, and, last of 
all, what happened with Lady Ogram." 

" Probably, ' said Dvce, " not of all that happened 
with Lady Ogram. Did she mention that, instead of 
remaining loyal to me, as I was all through to her, she 
did her best to injure me with Lady Ogram by betraying 
a Beeret I had entrusted to her ? " 

"I know what you refer to. Yes, she told me of 
that unfortanate incident, and spoke of it with deep 
regret. The poor ffirl simply lost her head; for a 
moment she could tbink of nothing but self-preservar 
tion. Put yourself in her place. She aaw utter ruin 
before her, and was driven almost ciazy. I can assure 

;rou that she was not responsible for that piece of dis- 
oyalty. I am afraid not many girls woula have been 
raore heroic in such a terrible Situation. Tou, a 
philosopher, must take account of human weakness." 

** I hope I can do that," said Lashmar, with a liberal 
air. '' linder other oircumstances I should hardly have 
mentioned the thing. But it convinced me at the time 
that Miss Tomalin had deceived herseif as to her feel- 
ing for me, and now that everything is necessarily at 
an end between us, I prefer to see it still in the same 
light, for it assures me that she has suffered no injuiy 
at mi/ hands." 

'' But, pray, why should everything be necessarily at 
an end ? . 

*' For two or three reasons, Mrs. Toplady. One will 
suffice. After Miss Tomalin had left the room, Lady 
Ogrnm insisted on my making offer of immediate 
marriage to Miss Bride. Being plainly released fix>m 
the other Obligation, I did so — ^and Miss Bride gave 
her consent" 

Mrs. Toplady arched her eyebrows, and rippled a 
pleasant laugL 

" Ah ! TbEkt, of course, May oould not know. I may 
presume that, this time, the engagement is serious ? " 
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" Undoubtedly," Lashmar replied, grave yet bland. 

'' Then I can onhr ask you to paidon my interferenoe." 

" Not at alL You have shown great kindness, and, 
under other circamstances, we should not have differed 
for a moment as to the couise it behoved me to foUow." 

Dyce had never heard himself speak so magnani- 
mously; he smiled with pleasure, and eontinued in a 
peculiarly suave voice. 

" I am sure Miss Tomalin will find in you a steadÜEtst 
friend." 

" I shall do what I can for her, of course/' was the 
rather dnr answer. " At the same time, I hold to my 
view of miaa Bride's responsibility. The girl has really 
nothing to live upon ; a nuseiable hundred a year ; aU 
veiy well when she belonged to the family at North- 
ampton, but useless now she is adrifb. To teil you 
the truth, I shall wait with no little curiosity for Miss 
Bride's — and your — decision." 

" Need I say that Miss Bride will be absolutely free 
to take any step she likes ? " 

" How could I doubt it ? " exclaimed the lady, ¥dth 
her most expressive smile. " Do you allow me to make 
known the — the renewal of your engagement ? " 

" Certainly," Dyce answered, beaming upon her. 

Mr& Toplady rose. 

" I am so happy to have been the first to bring you 
the news. But it a little surprises me that you Lad 
not leamt it already from Miss Bride, who knew all 
about the will two days ago." 

"Why should it surprise you?" said Lashmar 
gently, as he took her band. " Naturally I have kept 
away from Bivenoak, supposing Miss Tomalin to be 
still there; and Miss Briae was not likely to be in 
haste to communicate a piece of news wmch, strictly 
speaking, hardly concems me at alL" 

" Be sure you come to see me when you are in town," 
were Mrs. Toplad/s last words. 

And her eyes twinkled with appreciation of Lashmar's 
behaviour. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Dtce walked about tho room. . Withoat knowing it, 
he sang softly to himselC His oountenance was 
radiant 

So, after all, Constanoe wonld be his wife. One 
moment's glimpse of a dread possibility that neither 
she nor May l^malin bcnefitea by Lady Ogram's will 
had sufficed to make him more than contented with 
the actual issue of the late complicationa He had 
Seen himself overwhelmed with sheer disaster, reduced 
to the alternative of withdiawing into ignominioos 
obecurity or of again seeking aid nrom Mrs. Woobtan, 
aid which might or might not be granted, and in any 
case would only enable him to go through with the 
oontest at Hollingford — a useless effort, if he had nothing 
henceforth to live upon. As it was, he saw Constanoe 
and seventy thousand pounds, with the prosperoua 
little paper-mill to boot He did not love Constanoe, 
bat tne feeline of dislike with which he had recently 
come to regard her had quite passed away. He did 
not love Constanoe, but what a capable woman she 
was! — and what a help she wonld De to him in his 
career I Her having detected his philoeophic plagiarism 
seemed to him now ratheragood thing toan otherwise; 
it spared him the annoyance of intellectual dishonesty 
in his domestie life,and pnt him in a poeition to discoss 
fireely with her the political and social views by which 
he was to stand. Alter all, she was the only woman he 
knew whose intelligence he really lespected After all, 
remembering their intimaey long ago at Alverholme, 
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he feit a fitness in this fiaited sequel. It gsve him the 
pleasant aense of honoorable conduct 

He smiled at the thought that he had fiamoied him- 
self in love with May Tomalin. The fi;irl was a half- 
educated simpleton, who would only have made him 
ridicnloua Her anonymous letter pointed to a giave 
&ult of breeding ; it would always have been suggätive 
of disagreeable poesibilities. May was thoroughly 
plebeian in origin,and her resembUuaoe to Lady Ogiam 
might develop in a way it made him ahudder to tnink 
o£ Constance came of gentlefolk, and needed only the 
favour of circumstances to show herseif perfectly at 
ease in whatever social surroundings. She had a 
natural dienity, which, now he came to reflect upon it, 
he had i^ays observed with pleasure. What could 
have been more difficult than her relations with Ladv 
Ogram? Tet she had always bome heiself with 
graceful independenoe. 

Poor girl ! She had gone through a hard time these 
last four weeks,and no wonder if she broke down under 
the strain of a Situation such as that which ended in 
Lady Ogram's death. He would make up to her for it 
all. She should understand him, and rest in perfect 
confidence. Tes, he would reveal to her his whole 
heart and mind, so that no doubt of him, no slightest 
distrust, could ever disturb her peace. Not om? did 
he owe her this complete sincerity ; to him it would be 
no less delightful, no less tranquilizing. 

He sat down to write a noto. 

" Dear Constance " — ^yes, that sufficed. '* When can 
I see you ? Let it be as soon as poesible. Of couise, 
you have understood my silence. Do you stay at 
Kivenoak a little longer ? Let me come to-morrow, if 
possible/' 

After a little reflection he signed himself, '*Ever 
yours, D. L." 

Having despatched this by private messenger, he 
went out and took a walk, choosmg the direotion away 
from Rivenoak As he rambled along an uninteresting 
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road, it oocnrred to him that he ought to write to Mrs. 
Woolstan. No need, of coune, to say anything about 
the results of Lady Ogram's deoease, bat he really 
owed Iris a letter, just to show that he was not 
unmindfiil of her kindness. The foolish little woman 
had done her best for him ; indeed, without .her help, 
where would he have been now? He most pay his 
debt to her as soon as possible, and it would, of 
course, be necessary to speaK of the matter to Constance. 
Not» perhape, tili afber their marriage. Well, he would 
see ; ne might poesibly have an impulse. Happily this 
was the very last of the unpleasant detaib he would 
have to dismiss. The luxury of living without conceal- 
ment, unembarrassed, and unafraid ! 

By the bye, how would Constanoe anderstand the 
duties of her trusteeship ? What portion of her income 
would she feel at liberty to set apart for personal uses ? 
In all likelihood, she hod spoken of that with Lady 
Ogram; at their Coming interview she would fuUy 
explain her position« 

He returaed to the hotel, and dined alone. To his 
disappointment, there came no answer irom Rivenoak« 
Was it possible that Constance had already gone away? 
Very unlikely, so soon after the funeraL She would 
reply, no doubt, by post ; indeed, there was no hurry, 
and a little reserve on her part would be quite natural. 

Moming brought him the expected letter. "Dear 
Mr. Lashmar/' wrote Constanoe. Oh, that was nothing ; 
merely the reserve he had anticipated; he liked her 
the better for it ^ I shail be at home all to-morrow, 
busy with many thinga Could you come about three 

o*clock ? Sinoerely yoiurs '* What could be in better 

taste ? How eise could she write, under the circum* 
stances? His real wooing had not yet begun, and 
Constance merely reminoed him of that, with all 
gentleness. 

So, in the aftemoon, he once more presented himself 
at Rivenoak, and once more foUowed the servant into 
the drawing-room. Constance sat there ; she rose as he 
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approached, and silently gare her band. He thought 
she looked rather pale; that might be the effect of 
black attire, which made a noticeable chanffe in her 
appearance. Bat a certain dignity of which me visitor 
was very sensible, a grace of movement and of bearing 
which seemed new to her, could not be attributed to 
the dress she wore. In a saddened voice, he hoped 
that she was well, that she had not suffered firom the 
agitations of the past week, and, with coortesy such 
as she might have used to any one, Constance i^pli^ 
that she feit a little tired, not qoite heiself They 
talked for some minutes in this way. Lashmar leamt 
that the Amyses had retumed to London. 

''For the present you stay here?" he said, the 
interrogative accent only just peroeptible. 

"For a day or two. My secretaiyship goes on, of 
course. I have a good deal of coirespondence to see 
to." 

On bis way hither Lashmar had imagined qoite a 
different meeting ; he anticipated an emotional scene, 
beginning with pronounced calmness on Constanoe's 
sioe, lecäin^ on to reproaches, explanations, and 
masculine tnumph. But Constance was strangely self- 
possessed, and her mind seemed to be not at all ooou- 

Eied with agitatine subjects. Tjashmar was puzzled 
y the cahn which had fallen ujpon her ; he feltit wise 
to imitate her example, to behave as auietly and 
naturally as possible, taking for grantea that she 
viewed the Situation even as he did. 

He tumed bis eyes to the marble bust, on ita 
pedestal behind Constance. The scom in its fized 
smile caught bis attention. 

" So that is to stand in the hospital," he mnrmnred. 

" Yes, I believe so," replied Constance absenüy, with 
a glahce towards the white üuoe, 

" What Strange stories it will give rise to in days to 
come! She wifi become a legendaiy fififure. I can 
hardlv believe that I saw and talked with her only a 
few days ago. Have you the same feeling at alll 
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Doesn't she seem to you more like some one you have 
read of, than a pereon you leally knew ? " 

"I underatand what you mean," said Constance, 
sinilinff thoughtfully. ''It's certain one will never 
again know any one like her/' 

'' Are all the provisions of her will practicable ? " 

" Perfectly, I think. She took great trouble to make 
them so. oy the bye, from whom did you eet your 
information ?^' \ ^ ü ^ 

It was asked in a disinterested voice, the speaker's 
look restine for a moment on Lashmar with unembar- 
nu«ed dir^tnees. 

" Mrs. Toplady told me about the will" 

Dyce paused for a moment ; then continued, with an 
obvious effort, indeed, but in an even voioe. 

" She came to see me after the funeral. Mr& Toplady 
has a persevering curiosity ; she wanted to know what 
had happened, and» I have no doubt, had recourse to 
me after finding that you were not dispoeed to talk as 
freely as she wished I was able to enlighten her on 
one point'' 

'<Hay I ask what point?'' 

" She began by telling me that Miss Tomalin was at 
her house. She had heard Miss Tomalin's story, with 
the result that she supposed me in honour bound to 
marry that young lady. I explained that this was by 
no means the case." 

" How did you explain it ? " asked Constance, still in 
her disinterested tona 

" By tellinff the simple truth, that Miss Tomalin had 
herseff canceTled the engagement existing between u&" 

"Isee." 

Constance leaned back in her chair. She looked like 
one who is sitting alone, occupied with tranquil reflec- 
tion. Dyoe allowed a moment to elapse bcforo hc 
again spoke ; he was smiling to himself. 

" How Strange it all is ! " he at length resumed, as 
thongh starting firom a reverie. '* This past fortnight 
seems already as dim and vague to me as the recollec- 
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tion of something that happened Ion? years ago. I 
never believed myself capable of such folliea Teil 
me frankly" — he leaned towards Constance, smiling at 
her in an amased, confidential way — '* conid yau have 
imagined that I should ever lose my head like that, and 
run o£f into such vagaries ? " 

Constance also smiled, but very fisdntly. Her eye- 
brows rose ever so little. Her Ups just moved, but 
uttered no sound. 

" You know me better than any one eise ever did or 
ever will/' he went on. '' It is quite possible that you 
know me better than I know myselt Did you ever 
foresee such a possibility ? " 

" I can't say that it astonished me/' was the deliberate 
reply, without any ironic note. 

" Well, I am glad of that/' said Dyce, with a little 
sigh of relief. " It's much better sq. I like to think 
tnat you read me with so clear an eye. For years I 
have studied myself, and I thought I knew how I 
should act in any given circumstances ; yet it was 
mere illusion. What I regret is that I haon't talked 
more to you about such thin^ ; you would very likely 
have put me on my guard. i always feit your power of 
reading character; it seemed to me that I concealed 
nothing from you. We were. always so fiank with each 
other — ^yet not finank enough, after all." 

'* I'm afraid not/' assented the listener absently. 

"Well, it's an experience; though, as I say, more 
like a bit of delirium than actual life. Happily, you 
know all about it ; I shall never have to teil you the 
absurd story. But I mustn't forget that other thing 
which really did surprise and vex you — ^my bit of 
foolish plagiarism. I have so wanted to talk to you 
about it. You have read the whole book ? " 

" Very carefaUy." 

" And what do you think of it ? " he asked, with an 
air of keen interest. 

" Just what I thought of the large quotations I had 
heard from you. The theory seems plausible ; I should 
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think there is a ^[ood deal of truth in it. In any case, 
it helps one to direct one's Ufa" 

" An, you feel that ? Now there,'* exclaimed Lashmar, 
bis eye brightening, " is tbe explanation of what seemed 
to you very disbonourable bebaviour in me. You know 
tne, and you will understand as soon as I hint at tbe 
pycbology of tbe tbing. Wben tbat book feil into my 
bands, I was seekinff eagerly for a tbeory of tbe world 
by wbicb to live. I bave bad many glimpses of tbe 
trutb about life — glimpses gained by my own bonest 
tbou^bt. Tbis book completed tbe tbeory I bad been 
sbapmg for myself ; it brougbt me mental rest, and a 
sense of iixcd purpose sucb as I bad never known. Its 
reconciliation uf the aristocratic principle witb a true 
socialism was exactly wbat I bad been striving for ; it 
put me at barmony witb myself, for you know tbat I 
am at tbe same time aristocratic and socialist. Well, 
now, I spoke of tbe book to my fatber, and begged bim 
to read it. It was wben we met at Alverbolme in tbe 
spring ; you remember ? How long ago does tbat seem 
to you ? To me, several years. Yes, I bad tbe volume 
witb me, and showed it to my fiitber; suflScient proof tbat 
I bad no intention of usine it disbonestly. But — foUow 
me, I beg — I bad so absorbcd tbe tbeory, so tborougbly 
made it tbe directin^ principle of my mind, tbat I 
very soon ceased to tbmK of it as somebody eise's work. 
I completed it witb all sorts of new illustrations, con* 
firmations, wbicb bad been banging loose in my 
memory, and tbe result was tbat I one day found 
myself talkin^ about it as if it bad originated witb me. 
If I'm not mistaken, I was talking witb Dymcburcb — 
ycs, it was Dymcburcb. Wben I bad time to reflect, I 
saw wbat I bad unconsciously done— quite uncon- 
sciously, believe me. I tbougbt it over. Ougbt I to let 
Dymcburcb know wbere I bad got my central idea ? 
And I decided at length tbat I would say notbing." 

Constance, leaning back in ber cbair, listened atten- 
tively, witb impartial oountenance. 

" You see wby, don't you 7 " His voice tbrilled witb 
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eamestness ; bis eyes shone as if with the veiy light of 
truth. "To say calmly: by the bye, I came across 
that bio-sociological theoiy in such and such a book, 
would have been a flagrant injustice to myself. I 
couldn't ask Dymchurch to listen whilst I elaborately 
expounded my mental and spiritual history during the 
past year or two, yet short of that there was no way of 
making him understand the Situation. The thin^ had 
become mine — I thought by it, and lived by it ; I 
couldn't bear to speak of it as merely an inteiesting 
hypothesis disoovered in the course of my reading. At 
once it would have seemed to me to carry less weicht; 
I should have been thrown back again into uncertamty. 
This, too, just at the moment when a nrinciple, a con- 
viction, had become no less a practica! than a subjective 
need to me ; for, thanks to you, I saw a new hope in 
life, the possibility of an active career which would 

f've scope to all my energies. Do you foUow me ? Do 
make myself clear ? " 

" Perfectly," replied Constance, with a slight inclin- 
ation of her head. She seemed at the same time to 
listen and to be absorbed in thought. 

'' From that moment I ceased to think of the book. 
I had as good as forgotten its existence. Though, on 
the whole, it had done me so great a Service, there 
were many things in it I didn't like, and these would 
now have annoyed me much more than at the first 
reading. I should have feit as if the man had got hold 
of my philosophy, and presented it imperfectly. You 
will understand now why I was so astonished at your 
Charge of plagiarism. I really didn't know what to 
say ; I coufdn t perceive your point of view ; I don't 
remember how I replied; I'm afraid my behaviour 
seemed only to confirm your suspicion. In very truth, 
it was the result of genuine surprise. Of course, I had 
only to reflect to see how this discovery must have 
come upon you, but then it was too late. We were in 
the thick of eztraordinary complications, no hope of 
quiet and reasonable talk. Since the tragic end, I 
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have worried oonstaiitly aboat that misunderstanding. 
Is it quite cleared up ? We must be frank with eacn 
other now or never. Speak your thought as honestly 
aa I have spoken mine.' 

" I oompletely understand you/' was the meditative 
reply. 

" I was snre you would I To some people, such an 
explanation wonld be useless ; Mr& Toplady, for instance. 
I snould be sorry to have to jostify myself by psycho- 
logical reasoning to Mra. Topladv. And, remember, 
Mxs. Toplady represents the worldL A wise man does 
not try to explain himself to the world ; enough if, by 
exceptional good luck, there is one peison to whom he 
can confidently talk of bis struggles and bis purposes. 
Don't suppose, however, that I lay claim to any great 
wisdom ; after the last fortnight, that would be rather 
lau^hable. Bat I am capable of benefiting by ex- 
penence, and very few men can trulv say as much. It 
18 on the piactical side that I have hitherto been most 
deficient I see my way to correcting that fault. 
Nothing could be better for me, just now, than 
electioneering work. It will take me out of myself, 
and give a rest to the speculative side of my mind. 
Don*t you agree with me ? " 

"Quite." 

" There's another thing I must make clear to you," 
Dyoe pursued» now swimming delightedly on the flood 
of bis own eloquence. " For a long time I seriously 
doubted whether I was fit for a poutical career. My 
ambition always tended that way, but my conscience 
went affainst it I used to regard politics with a good 
deal ofcontempt Tou remember our old talks at 
Alverholme ? "* 

Constance nodded 

"In one respect, I am still of the same opinion. 
Most men who go in for a Parliamentary career regard 
it either as a business by which they and their friends 
are to profit, or as an easy way of mtifying their 
penonal vanity and social ambitions. That, of course, 
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is why we are so far from ideal govemment. I used to 
think that the man in eamest should hold aloof £rom 
Parliament, and work in more hopeful ways — by liter- 
ature, for instance. But I see now that the fact of the 
degradation of Parliament is the very reason why a 
man thinking as I do should try to get into the House 
of Commons. If all serious minds hold aloof, what will 
the govemment of the country sink to ? The House of 
Commons is becoming in the worst sense democratic ; 
it represents, above all, newly-acquired wealth, and 
wealtn which has no sense of its responsibüities. The 
representative System can only be restored to dignity 
and usefulness by the growth of a new labeFalism. 
What I understand by that you already know. One 
of its principles — that which for the present must be 
most insisted upon — ^is the ri^ht use of money. Irre- 
sponsible riches threaten to nun our civilization. What 
we have first of all to do is to form the nucleus of a 
party which represents money as a civilizduff, instead of 
iTOfruptine. pwer." ' ^ 

He looked mto Constance's eyes, and she, smiling as 
if at a distant object, met lüs look steadily. 

" I have been working out this thought/' he con- 
tinued, with vigorous accent. "I see it now as my 
guiding principle in the narrower sense — the line along 
which I must pursue the greater ends. The possession 
of money commonly says very little for a man's moral 
and intellectual worth, but there is the minority of 
well-to-do people who have the will to use their means 
rightly, if only they knew how. This minority must 
be organized, it must attract intellect and moral force 
from every social rank. Money must be used against 
money, and in tlus struggle it is not the big battalions 
will prevaiL Personally, I care very little for wealth, 
as I think you know. I have no ezpensive tastes ; I 
can live without luxuriös. Oh, I like to be comfort- 
able, and to be free fix>m anxiety ; who doesn't ? But 
I never feit the impulse to strive to enrich myself. On 
the other band, money as a civilizing force has great 
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valne in my eyes. Without it, one can work indeed, 
but with what slow results ! It is time to be up and 
doing. We must ormnize our party» get our new 
Liberalism to work. In this also, do you agree with 
me ? " 

" It is certain/' Constance replied, " that the right use 
of money is one of the great questions of our day." 

"I know how mach you have thought of it/' said 
Dyce. Then, after a short pause, he added, in his 
frankest tone, " And it conoems you especially." 

" It does." 

" Do you feel " — he sofbcned his voice to respectful 
intimacv — ^'Hhat, in devoting yourself to this cause, 
you will be faithful to the trust you have accepted ? " 

Constance answered deliberately. 

** It depends upon what you understand by devoting 
myself. Beyona a doubt, Lady Ogram would have 
approved the idea as you put it." 

" And would she not have given me her confidence as 
its representative ? " asked Dyce, smiling. 

"Up to a certain point Lady Ogram desired, for 
instance, to bear the expenses of your contest at Hol- 
lingford, and I should like to carry out her wish in the 
matter." 

A misgiving began to trouble Lashmar's sanguine 
mood He searched his companion's fitcc; it seemed 
to him to have grown more emphatic in expression; 
there was a certain hardness about the Ups which he 
had not yet observed. Still Constance looKed friendly, 
and her eyes supported his glance. 

"Thank you, he murmured, with some feeling. 
** And, if by chance I should be beaten, you wouldn t 
loee counffe f We must remember " 

"You have asked me many questions," Constance 
interrupted ^uietly. "Let me use the privilege of 
fnuiknesB which we grant each other, and ask you one 
in tum. Your private means are sufficient for the 
career upon whicn you are entering ? " 

" My private means ? " 
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He gazed at her as if he did not understand, the 
smile £BMling from bis Ups. 

" FoTgive me if you tnink I am miag too &r." 

" Not at all ! " Dyce ezclaimed eagerly. " It is a 
question you have a perfect right to ask. But I thought 
you knew I had no private means." 

''No, I wasn't aware of that/' Constance replied, 
in a voice of studions civility. "Then how do you 
propose ?" 

Their eyes enoountered. Constanoe did not for an 
instant lose her self-conunand ; Lashmar's efiforts to be 
calm only made his embarrassment more obvioiis. 

" I had a small allowance from my &ther tili lately/' 
he Said ; " but that has come to an end. It never 
occurred to me that you misunderstood my position. 
Surely I have more than once hinted to you how jpoor 
I was ? I had no intention of misleading you. Lady 
Ogram certainly knew " 

" She knew you were not wealthy, but she thought 
you had a competence. I told her so when she 
questioned me. It was a mistake, I see, but a very 
natural one." 

" Does it matter now ? " asked Dyoe, his Ups again 
Curling amiably. 

" I should suppose it mattered very much. How shall 
you live ? " 

" Let US understand each other. Do you withdiaw 
your consent to Lady Ogram's last wish ? " 

" That wish, as you see, was founded on a misunder- 
standing." 

"But/' exclaimed Lashmar, ''you are not speaking 
seriously ? " 

" Quito. Lady O^m certainly never intended the 
money she had left m trust to me to be used for your 
private needs. Beflect a moment, and vou will see how 
impossible it would be for me to apply the money in 
such a way." 

"Reflection," said Dyce, with unnatural quietness, 
"would only increase my astonishment at your in- 
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genuity. It would have been mach simpler and better 
to say at once that you had changed your mind. Can 
you for a moment ezpect me to believe that this ami- 
ment reaiiy justifies you in breaking your promise ? 

** I assure you/' replied Confitance, also in a soft 
undertone, " it is mach sounder reasoning than that by 
which you excuse your jAUosophical plagiarism." 

Lashmar's eyes wandered. They feil upon the marble 
bust ; its disdainfui smile seemed to him more pro- 
nounced than ever. 

*' Then/' he said, on an impulse of desperation, *' you 
really mean to take Lady Ogram's money, and to dis- 
regard the very condition on which she left it to you ? " 

" Tou forget that her will was made before she had 
heard your name." 

He sat in silenoe, a gloomy resentment lowering on 
his features. After a ^lance at him, Constanoe began 
to speak in a calm, amiable voice. 

*' it is my tum to confess. I, too, seem to myself to 
have been living in a sort of dream, and my awaking 
is no less decisive than yours. At your instigation, I 
behaved dishonestly ; I am very much ashamed of the 
recollection. Happily, I see m^ way to atone for the 
foUies, and worse, that I oommitted. I can carry out 
Lady Ogram's wishee — ^the wishes she formed while * 
still in her sound mind — and to that I shall devote my 
life/' 

" Do you intend, then, to apply none of this money 
to your personal use ? Do you mean to eam your own 
living stUl?" 

" "niat would defeat Lady Ogram's purpose," was the 
calm answer. " I shall live where and now it seems « 
good to me, guided always by the Intention which I 
know was in her mind" 

Dyce sat with his head beut forwaid, his hands 
grasping his knees» After what seemed to be profound 
reflection, he said gravel v : 

'' This is how you think Unlay. I won't be so unjust 
to you as to take it for your final reply." 
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" Yet that's what it is" answered Constance. 

" You think so. The Budden possessioii of wealth 
has disturbed your mind. If I took you at your word " 
— he spoke with measured accent — " I sbould be guilty 
of behaviour much more dishonourable than that of 
which you accuse me. I can wait." He smiled with a 
ceitain severity. " It is my duty to wait until you have 
recovered your natural way of tUking." 

Constance was looking at him, her eyes füll of wonder 
and amusement. 

" Thank you," she said " You are very kind, veiy 
considerate. But suppose you reflect for a moment 
on your theory of the equality of man and woman. 
Doesn't it suggest an explanation of what you call my 
disordered State of mind ? Let us use piain words. 
You want money for your career, and, as the need is 
pressing, you are willing to take the encumbrance of a 
wife. I am to feel myself honoured by your acceptance 
of me, to subject myself entirely to jrour purposes, to 
think it a glorious reward if I can aid your ambition. 
Is there much e(j[uality in this arrangement ? " 

''You put thmgs in the meanest light/' protested 
Lashmar. "What I ofifer you is a share in all my 
thoughts, a companionship in whatever I do or become. 
I have no exaggerated sense of my own jpoweis, but 
this I know, that, with fair opportunity, 1 can attain 
distinction. If I thought of you as in any sense an 
encumbrance, I shouldn t dream of asking you to marry 
me; it would defeat the object of my lifo. I have 
always seen in you just the kind of woman who would 
understand me and help me." 

" My vanity will grant you that," replied Constance. 
" But for the moment I want you to inquire whether 
you are the kind of man who would understand and 
help me — You are surprised. That's quite a new way 
of putting the matter, isn't it ? You never saw that aa 
a result of your theory ? " 

" Stay ! " Dyce raised his band. " I know perfectly 
well thftt you are ambitioua If you were not, we 
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should never have beoome firienda But you must 
remember that, from my point of view, I am offering 
you such a chance of gratifying your ambition as you 
will haidly find again. 

*' That 18 to say, the reflection of your glory. Ab a 
woman, what more can I ask ? You can*t think how 
this amuses me, now that I have come to my sensea 
Putting aside the auestion of whether you are likely 
to win glory at all, have you no Buspicion of your 
delightful arrogance 7 I should like to know how &r . 
your contempt of women really s^oes. It went &r 
cnough, at all events, to make you think that I believed 
your talk about equality of the 8exe& But really, I 
am not c^uite such a simpleton. I always knew that 
you despised women, that you looked upon them as 
creatures to be made use o£ If you ask : why, then, 
did I endure you for a moment ? — ^the answer must be 
that I am a woman. You sec, Mr. Lashmar, we females 
of the human species are complcx. Some of us think 
and act very foolishly, and all the time, somewhere in 
our curious minds, are dolefully aware of our foolish- 
ness. You know that of vien ; let me aasure you that 
women share the unhappy privile^^e in a high degree." 

Lashmar was listening with knitted brows. No word 
came to bis lips. 

" You interest me," pursued Constance. '' I think you 
are rathcr a typical man of our time, and it isn't at all 
impoesiblc that you may become, as you say, dis- 
tinguished. But, clothed and in my right mind, I 
don't fecl disposed to pay the needful prioe for the 
honour of helping you on. You mustn't lose heart ; I 
have little doubt that some other woman will grasp at 
the opportunity you so kindly wish to rescrve for me. 
But may I venture a woid of counsel ? Don't let it be 
a woman who holds the equality theory. I wf this in 
the interest of your peace and happinesa There are 
plenty of women, still, who like to be despised, and 
some of them are very nice indeed. They are the 
only good wives ; I feel sure of it. We others — women 
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curaed with biams — are not meant for marriage. We 
grow in numbeiB, unfortonately. What will be the end 
of it, I don't know. Some day you will thank your 
Stars that you did not marry a woman capable of 
understanding yoiu" 

Dyce stood up and took a few steps about the floor, 
his eye fixed on the marble bust 

" When can I see you again ? " he asked abruptly. 

** I shall be goii^ to London in a day or two. I 
don't think we will meet again — ^until your ciicum- 
stances are better. Can you giye me any idea of what 
the election ezpenses will be ? " 

" Not yet/' Dyce answered, in an undertone. " You 
are going to London ? Will you teil me what you mean 
todo?" 

" To pursue my career." 

" Your career ? " 

" That surprises you, of course. It never occurred to 
you that I also might have a career in view. Yet I 
have. Let US enter upon a friendlycompetition. Five 
years henoe, which of us will be better known ? " 

" I see/' remarked Dyce, his lip curling. " You will 
use your money to make yourself talked about ? " 

" Not prinuurily ; but it is very likely that that will 
result from my worL It offends your sense of what is 
becoming in a woman ? " 

" It throws light upon what you have been saying/' 

" So I meant. You mll see, when you think about 
it, that I am acting strangely like a male creature. 
We females with minds have a way of doing that. 111 
say more, for I really want you to understand me. ' The 
sudden possession of wealth ' has not, as you suppoee, 
tumed my head, but it has given my thoughte a most 
salutary shaking, and made me feel twice the woman 
that I was. At this moment, I should as soon think of 
taking a place as kitchen-maid as of becoming any 
man's wife. I am free, and have power to assert my- 
self — ^the first desire, let me assure you, of modern 
women no less than of modern men. That I shall 
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aaeert xnjrself for the good of othera is a peculiarity of 
mine, a result of my special abilities ; I take no credit 
for it. Some day we shall meet again« and talk over 
cor ezperiences ; for the present let us be content with 
correeponding now and then. Tou shall have my 
address as soon as I am settled." 

She roee, and TAshmar gazed at her. He saw that 
she was as littie to be movä by an appeal, by an argu- 
menta as the bust smiling behind her. 

''I suppoee/' he said, ''you will appear on plat- 
forms?" 

" Oh dear, no ! " Constance replied, with a laagh. 
*' My ambition doesn't take that form. I leave that to 
you, who are mach more eloquent'' 

" How you have altered ! ' He kept gasing at her 
with a oertain awe. ** I haidly know you?' 

" I doubt whether you know me at alL Never mind/' 
— she held out her band — *' we may be friends yet — 
when you have come to understand that you are not so 
veiy, veiy muoh my superior." 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

Lashmar walked bcuik to HoUingford, and reached 
the hotel witboat any conscioasness of the road by 
wbich be bad come. He feit as tired as if be bad been 
Walking all day. Wben be bad dropped into an easy- 
cbair, be let bis arms bang, and, with bead drooping 
forwfi^, stared at bis feet stretcbed out before bim ; tbe 
posture suegested a man balf overcome witb drink. 

He bad a private meeting to attend to-nigbt 
Sbould be attend it or not ? Eüs Situation bad become 
färcical Was it not bis piain duty to witbdraw at once 
from tbe political contest, tbat a serious candidate 
migbt as soon as possible take bis place ? Wbere could 
be discem even tbe glimmer of a nope in tbis sudden 
darkness ? His beart was beavy and cold. 

He went tbroue^b tbe business of tbe evening, 
talking automatically, seeine and bearing as in a' 
dream. He bad no longer the sligbtest fiedtb in bis 
electioneering prospects, and wondered bow be could 
ever bave been sanguine about tbem. Of couise, tbe 
Conservative would win. Breakspeare knew it ; eveiy 
member of tbe committee knew it ; tbey pretended to 
bope because tbe contest amused and occumed tbem. 
No Liberal bad a cbance at Hollingford To-morrow 
be would tbrow tbe tbing up, and disappear. 

Never in bis lifo bad be passed sucb a miserable 
nigbt. At eacb waking from bag-ridden slumbers, tbe 
blackest despondency oeset bim ; once or twioe bis 
tortured brain even glanced towards suicide, temptatiou 
lurking in tbe assurance tbat, by destroying bimself, be 
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would become, for a few days at all events, the subject 
of universal interest 

He found no enoouragement even in the thought of 
Iris Woolstan. Not omy had he dee^lv offended her. 
by bis ensagement to Constance Bride, bat almoet 
certainly sne would hear from her friend Mrs. Toplady 
the whole truth of bis disaster, which put bim beyond 
hope of pardon. He owed her money ; witb wbat fitce, 
even if sne did not know the worst, could he go to her 
and ask for another loan ? In vain did he remember 
the many proofe he had received of Mrs. Woolstan's 
devotion ; smce the interview witb Constance, all beUef 
in bimself was at an end. He had thought bis 
eloquence, bis personal magnetism, irresistible ; Con- 
stance had shown bim the extent of bis delusion. If 
he saw Iris, the result would be the same. 

At moments, so profound was bis feeling of insig- 
nificance that he hid bis &ce even from the darkness 
and groaned. 

Not only had he lost faith in bimself; there remained 
to bim no conviction, no trust, no hope of any kind. 
Intcllectually, morallv, he had no support; shams, 
insincerities, downrignt disbonesties, had clotbed bim 
about, and these were now all stripped away, leaving 
the tbine he callod bis soul to shiver in shamed naked- 
ness. He knew notbing; be believed nothing. But 
death still made bim fcarfuL 

Witb the first gleam of dayligbt, be flung bimself 
out of bis bot, uucomfortable bed, and bastened to be 
a clotbed mortal once more. He feit better as soon as 
be had dressed bimself and opened the window. The 
night witb its terrible bauntings was a tbing gone by. 

At breakfiist be thought fixedly of Iris Woolstan. 
Perbaps she had not seen Hr& Toplady yet. Perbape, 
at beart, she was not so utterlv estranged from bim as 
be fearod ; sometbing of bis ofd power over her micht 
even now be recovered. It was the resource of des- 
pcration ; he must trv it. 

The waiter's usuaJ respect seemcd, tbis moming, 
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covert mockery. The viands had no savour; only the 
draught of oofiee that soothed his throat was good. 
He had a vague headache, and a tremor of the nerves. 
In any case, it would have been ünpossible to get 
throueh the daj^ in the usual manner» and his leüef 
when he found mmself at the railway-station was almost 
aretumof^oodspirits. 

On reaching London, he made straight for West 
ELampstead. As he approached Mrs. Woolstan's house, 
his heart beat violently. Without even a glanoe at 
the Windows, he rang the bell He heard it sound 
distinctiy, but there came no responsa He ran^ again, 
and again listened to the far-off tinkling, Only then 
did he perceive that the blinds at the lower Windows 
were drawn. The house was vacant 

Paralyzed for a moment, he stared about, as if in 
search of some one who could give him information. 
Then, with sweat on his forehead, he stepped up to the 
next door, and asked if anything was known of Mrs. 
Woolstan; he leamt only that she had been absent 
for about ten days ; where she was, the servant with 
whom he spoke could not teil him. Were the other 
neighbours likely to know, he asked. Encouraged by 
a bare possibility, he inquired at the honse beyond; 
but in vain. 

Fate was against him. He might as well go home 
and write a letter to Hollingford. 

Stay, could he not remember the school to which 
Leonajxi Woolstan had been sent ? Yes, it was noted 
in his pocket-book ; for he had promised to write to 
the boy. 

He sought the nearest post-office, and despatched a 
telegram to Leonard : " Flease let me know immediately 
your mother's present address." The reply was to De 
sent to his rooms in Devonshire Street, and thither he 
straightway betook himself, hoping that in an hour or 
so he would have news. An extem|)ore lunch was put 
before him ; never had he satisfied his hunger with less 
gusto. Time went on ; the aftemoon brought him no 
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telegram. At seven o'clock he lay on his 80&, ex- 
hausted by nervoQB strain, anticipatiiig a hideous night. 
Again his thoughts had tumed to suicide. It would 
be easier to obtain poison here than at Hollin^ford. 
But he most leave behind him something in wntin^, 
something which would ezcite attention when it 
appeared in all the newspapere. Addressed to the 
coroner ? No ; to his committee at HoUinffford. He 
would hint to them of a tragic story, of noble powers 
and ambitions frustrated by the sordid diflSculties of 
life. The very truth, let malice say what it would. 
At his age, with his brain and heart, to perish thus for 
want of a little money ! As he dwelt on the infinite 
pathos of the thing, tears welled to his eyes, trickled 
over his cheek. 

Of a sudden he started up, and shouted *' Come in!" 
Yes, it was a telegram ; he took it from the servant's 
hand with an exciamation of joy. Leonard informed 
him that Mrs. Woolstan was staying at Qorleston, 
near Yarmouth, her address "Sunrise Terraoe." He 
clutched at a railway-ffuide. Too late to get to 
Yannouth to-ni^ht, but tnat did not matter. ** Sunrise 
Terraoe ! " In his sore state of mind a name of such 
good omen lurought him infinite oomfort. He rushed 
out of the house, and walked at a great rate towards 
Regent Street, impelled by the joy of feeling himself 
alive once more. Sunrise ! Iris Woolstan would save 
him. Already he warmed with eratitude to her; he 
thought of her with a tender kindness. She might be 
richer than he supposed ; at all events, she was m cir- 
cumstances which would allow him to live independently. 
And was she not just the kind of woman Constance 
Bride had advised him to marry ? Advice given in 
soom, but, his conscience told him, thoroughly sound. 
A nice, gentle, sufficiently intellieent little woman. 
Pity that there was the bov ; but ne would always be 
at school. Suppose she had only four or five hundred a 
year ? Oh» prooably more than that, seeing that she 
could economize such substantial sums. He was 
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saved; the sun would rise for him, literally and in 
metapbor. 

A rainy moming saw him at Liverpool Street The 
squalid roofs of north-east London oripped miserably 
under a leaden sky. Not tili the tram reached the 
borders of Sufifolk did a glint of sun fall upon meadow 
and stream; thence onwaids the heavens orightened ; 
the risen clouds gleamed above a shining shore. Lash- 
mar did not love this part of England, and he wondered 
why Mrs. Woolstan had chosen such a retreat, but in 
the lightness of bis heart he saw only pleasant things. 
Arrived at Yarmouth, he jumped into a cab, and was 
driven along the duU Hat road which leads to Gorleston. 
Odour of the brine made amends for miles of lodgings, 
for breaks laden with boisterous trippers, for tram-cars 
and piano-organs. Here at length was Sunrise Terrace, 
a little row of piain houses on the top of the cliff, with 
sea-horizon vast before it, and soft green meadow-land 
far as one could see behind. Bidding bis driver wait, 
Lashmar knocked at the door, and stood tremulous. 
It was half-past twelve ; Iris might or might not have 
retumed £rom her moming walk; he prepared for a 
brief disappointment. But worse awaited him. Mrs. 
Woolstan, he leamt, would not be at home for the 
midday meal ; she was with friends who had a house 
at Gorleston, 

"Where is the house?" he asked impatiently, 
stamping as if bis feet were cold. 

The woman pointed bis way. 

" Who are the people ? What is their name ? " 

He heard it, but it conveyed nothing to him. After 
a moment's reflection, he decided to go to the hotel, 
and there write a note. Whilst he was having lunch 
the reply came, a dry missive, saying that, if he would 
call at three o'clock, Mrs. Woolstan would have much 
pleasure in presenting him to her firiends the Barkers, 
with whom she was spending the day. 

Lashmar fumed, but obeyed the invitation. Li a 
gsuxlen on the edge of the cliff he found half-^-dozen 
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persona: an elderly man, who looked like a retired 
tradeaman, hia wife, of suitable appearance, their son, 
their two daughters, and Iria Woolstan. Loud and 
mirthful talk was going on ; bis arrival intemipted it 
only for a momcnt. 

** So glad to see you ! " was Mrs. Woolstan's friendly, 
but not cordial, greeting. ^I didn't know you ever 
came to the east coast. 

Introductions were carelessly made ; he seated him- 
self on a camp-stool by one of the young ladies, and 
dropped a few insignincant remarks. No one pcdd 
much attention to hira. 

"Seventy-five runs!" exclaimed Mrs. Woolstan, 
addressing herseif as though with keen interest to the 
son of the farailv, a high-coloured, large-limbed young 
man of about Lashmar's age. " That was splendid ! But 
you did better still against East Croydon, didn't you 7 '* 

"Made my Century there," answered Mr. Barker, 
jerking out a leg in self-satisüäction. 

" How conceitcKl you're making him, Mrs. Woolstan ! " 
eried one of bis sisters, with a shrill laugh. " It's a 
rule in this house to put the Stopper on Jim when he 
begins to talk about ericket. If we didn't, there'd be 
no living with him«" 

"Are you a ericketer, Mr. — Mr. Lasher?" asked 
materfamilias, eyeing the visitor curiously. 

" It's a long time since I played," was the reply, 
uttcred with acarcely veiled contempt. 

Mrs. Woolstan talked on in tue highest spirits, 
exhibiting her intimacy with the Barker household, 
and her svmpathy with their concema. Lashmar 
waited for her to question him about Hollingford, to 

Eive him an opportunity of revcaling bis importance ; 
ut her thoughts seemed never to tum in that direc- 
tion. As soon as a movement in the Company enabled 
him to rise, he stepped up to her, and said, in a voice 
audible to those Standing by : 

** I want to speak to you about Leonard. Shall you 
be at home this evening ? " 
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Iris gave him a startied look. 

" You haven't bad news of Len ? " 

" Oh no ; nothing of the kinA" 

*' Can you call at six o'clock ? " 

He looked into her eyes, and nodded. 

" What do you say to a boat, Mrs. Woolstan ? " 
shouted Barker the son. 

This Suggestion was acclaimed, and Lashmar was 
uiged to join the party, but he gladly seized this chanoe 
of escape. Wandering along the grassy edge of the 
cliffs, he presentlydescried the Barkers and their friend 
putting rorth in two little boata The sight ezasperated 
tum. He strode gloomily on, ever andagain tuming 
his head to watch the boats, and struggling against the 
fears that once more shaped themselves. 

In a hoUow of dry sand, where the clifis broke, he 
flung himself down, and lay for an hour or twa Bedow 
him, on the edge of the tide, children were plajdng ; he 
watched them sullenly. Lashmar dislik^ children; 
the sound of their voices was disagreeable to him. He 
wondered whether he would ever have children of his 
own, and heartily hoped not. 

Six o'clock seemed very long in Coming. But at 
length he found himself at Sunrise Terrace again, and 
was admitted to an ordinary lodging-house parlour, 
where, with tea on the table, Mrs. Woolstan awaited 
him. The sea air had evidently done her good; she 
looked younger and prettier than when Dyce last saw 
her, and the tea-gown she wore became her well. 

** How did you know where I ¥ras ? " she began by 
asking, rather distantly. 

Lashmar told her in detail. 

" But why were you so anxious to see me ? — Sugar, 
Ithink?" 

" It's a long story,'' he replied, looking at her from 
under his eyebrows, '* and I don't much care for teUing 
it in'^a place like this, where all we say can be heard by 
any one on the other side of the door. ' 

Iris was watching his countenance. The cold polite- 
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ness with which she had received him had become a 
very transparent mask; beneath it showed eager 
cunosity and trembling hope. 

" We can go out, if you like/' she said. 

" And mofit likely meet those remarkable friends of 
youre. Who on earth are they ? " 

" Very nice people/' replied Mrs. Woolstan, holding 
up her head. 

** They are intolerably vulgär, and you must be aware 
of it. I feit ashamed to see you among them. What 
are you doine at a place like this? Why have you 
shut up yourliouse ? ' 

" Realhr/' exclaimed Iris, with a flutter, " that is my 
business. 

Lashmar's nervous irritation was at once subdued. 
He looked timidly at the indignant bce, let his eyes 
fall, and munnured an apology. 

*' IVe been going through sträng things, and I'm 
not quite master of myself. The night before last " — 
his voice sunk to a hoUow note — '* I very nearly took 
poison." 

" What do you mean ? Poison ? " 

Mra Woolstan's eyes widened in horror. Lashmar 
regarded her with a smile of intense melancholy. 

*' One thing only kept me from it I remembered 
that I was in your debt, and I feit it would be too 
cowardly." 

"What has happened? — Come and sit near the 
window; no one could hear us talking here. I have 
been expecting to read of your election. Is it some- 
thing to do with Isdy Ogram's death ? I have wanted 
so much to know about that, and how it affectcd 
you." 

A few questions gave Dyoe the oomfortable assuiance 
that Iris had not seen Mis. Toplady for a long time. 
Trouble with servants, she said, Coming after a slight 
illness, had decided her to quit her house for the rest 
of the summer, and the Barkers persuaded her to 
come to Qorleston« Whcn Leonara left school for 
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bis holidays, she meant to go with him to some nioe 
place. 

" But do teil me what you mean by tbose dreadful 
words ? And why have you come to see met" 

Sbe was ber old seif, tbe Iris Woolstan on wbom 
Lasbmar bad first tried bis "metbod," wbo bad so 
devoutly believed in bim and given sucb substantial 
proof of ber fedtb. Tbe man feit bis power, and began 
to recover self-respect. 

" Teil me, first of all," be said, bending towards ber, 
" may I remain your debtor for a little longer ? Will 
it put you to inconvenience ? " 

" Not at all !" was tbe impulsive reply. " I told you 
I didn't want tbe money. I bave more tban six 
bundred pounds a year, and never spend quite all 
of it/' 

Lasbmar durst not raise bis eyes lest a gleam of joy 
sbould betray bim. He knew now wbat be bad so 
long desired to know. Six bundred a year; it was 
enougb. 

" You are very kind. Tbat relieves me. For two or 
tbree days I bave been in despair. Yes,you sball bear 
all about it. I owe you tbe wbole trutb, for no one 
ever imderstood me as you did, and no one ever gave 
me sucb belp — of every kind. First of all, about my 
engagement to Miss Bnde. It's at an end. But more 
tban tbat — it wasn't a real engagement at all. We 
tried to play a comedy, and tbe end bas been tragic." 

Iris drew a deep breatb of wonder. Her little Ups 
were parted, ber httle eyebrows made a bigb arcb ; she 
bad tue face of a cbild wbo listens to a stränge and 
balf-terrifying story. 

" Don't you see bow it was ? " be ezclaimed, in a 
subdued voioe of melodious sadness. ''Lady Ogram 
discovered tbat ber niece — ^you remember May Tom- 
alin ? — tbougbt ratber too well of me. Tbis did not 
suit ber views ; sbe bad planned a marriage between 
May and Lord Dymcburcb. You know what ber 
temper was. One day sbe ^ave me tbe choioe ; eitber 
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I married Constance Bride, or I never entered her 
house again. Imagine my position. Think of me, 
with my ambitions, my pride, and the debt I had 
incurred to you. Can you blame me much if, seeing 
that lAdy Ogram's life mieht end any day, I met her 
tyranny by stratagem ? How I longed to teil you the 
truth ! But I feit bound in honour to dlence. Con- 
stance Bride, my friend and never anything more, 
agreed to the pretenoe of an engagement Wasn't it 
brave of her ? And so things went on until the day 
when Dymchurch came down to Ri venoak and proposed 
to May. The silly girl refiised him. There was a 
terrible scene, such as I hope never to behold again. 
May was driven forth from the house, and Lady Ogram, 
just as she was bidding me take steps for my immediate 
marriage, feil to the ground unconscious — dying." 

He paused impressively. The listener was panting 
as if she had run a race. 

" And the will ? " she asked. 

'* It dates from a year ago. May Tomalin is not 
mentioned in it. I, of course, have nothine/' 

Iris paed at the floor. A little souua as of con- 
stemation had passed her Ups; but she made no 
attempt to console the victim of destiny who sat with 
bowed head before her. After a brief silence, Lashmar 
told of the will as it concemed Constanoe Bride, in- 
sisting on the bei that she was a mere trustee of 
the wealth bequeathed to her. With a humorously 
doleful smile, he spoke of Lady Ogram's promise to 
defray bis election expenses, and added that Miss 
Bride, in virtuo of her trusteeship, would carry out 
this wish. Another exclamation sounded from the 
listener, this time one of joy. 

*' Well, that's something ! I suppose the expenses 
are heavy, aren*t thev ? " 

** Oh, not veiy, But what's the use ? Of oomse I 
withdraw." 

He let bis band GeiII despondently. Again there was 
silence. 
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" And that is why yoa thought of taking poison ? " 
asked Iris, with a quick glance at his lowering visage. 

** Isn't it a good reason ? All is over with me. If 
Lady Ogram had lived to make her new will, I should 
have been provided for. Now I am penniless and 
hopeless^" 

" Bat, if she had lived, you would have had to marry 
Miss Bride." 

Dyoe made a sorrowfnl gesture. 

" No. She would never have consented, even if I 
could have biought myself to such a sacrifice. In any 
case, I was doomed." 

" But " 

Iris paused, biting her lip. 

" You were going to say ? " 

'' Only — ^that I suppose you would have been wiiUng 
to many that girl, the niece." 

"I will answer ^ou frankly." He spoke in the 
softest tone, and his smile had a toucmng candour. 
" Tou, better than any one, know the nature of my 
ambition. You know it is not merely personal One 
doesn't like to talk grandiloquently, but, alone with 
you. there is no härm in aaying that I have a meaBage 
for our time. We have reaehed a point in social and 
political evolution where all the advance of modern life 
seems to be imperilled by the growing preponderance 
of the multitude. Our need is of men who are bom to 
guido and rule, and I feel myself one of these. But 
what can I do as long as I am penniless? And so 
I answer you frankly: yes, if May Tomalin had inr 
herited Lady Ogram's wealth, I should have feit it my 
duty to marry her." 

Iris listened without a smile. And Lashmar had 
never spoken with a more convincing show of eamest- 
ness. 

"What is she going to do?" asked the troubled 
little woman, her eyes cast down. 

Dyce told all that he knew of May's poaition. He 
was then questioned as to the State of things political 
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at Hollingford ; his replies were at onoe sanguine and 
disconsolate. 

** Well/' he Said at length, " I have done my best, 
but fortune is against me. In ooming to see you, I 
discharged what I feit to be a duty. Let me again 
thank you for your generous kindnesa Now I must 
work, work *' 

He stood, an image of noble sadness, of magnanimity 
at issne with cruel fate. Iris glanoed timidly at him ; 
her panting showed that she wished to speak, bat 
could not. He oflPered bis band ; Iris took it, but only 
for an instant. 

" I want you to teil me something eise/' broke Irom 
her Ups. 

" I will teil you anythinff/* 

" Are you in love with tnat girl — Miss Tomalin ? " 

With sorrowful dignity he shook his head; with 
proud self-oonsciousness he smiled. 

" Nor with Miss Bride ? " 

" I think of her exactly as if she were a man." 

" If I told you that I very much wished you to do 
something, would you care to do it ? " 

" Your wish is for me a oommand/' Dyoe answered 
gently. '*If it were not, I should be grossly un> 
grateful." 

"Then promise to go through with the electioa 
Your expenses are provided for. If you win, I am mire 
Home way can be found of provicung you with an 
income^I am ture it can ! " 

" It sball be as you wish/' said lashmar, seeming to 
speak with a resolute cheerfulnesa ** I will retura to 
Hollingford by the first train to-morrow." 

They talked for a few minutes more. lashmar 
mentioned where he was going to pass the night. He 
promised to resume their long-intemipted oorrespond* 
ence, and to let his friend have frequent reports fit>m 
Hollingford. Then they shook hands, and parted 
silently. 

After dinner Dyce strayed shorewards. He walked 
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down to the little harbour, and out on to the jetty. A 
clouded sky had brought night fast upon sunaet, ^en 
and red lamps shone from tne lighthouse at the jetty 
head, and the wash of the nsing tide sounded in dark- 
ness on either hand. Not many people had choflen 
this spot for their evening walk, but, as he drew near 
to the lighthouse, he saw the figure of a woman againjst 
the grey obscurity ; she was watching a steamboat 
slowly making its way through the harbour mouth. 
He advanced, and at the sound of his step on the 
wooden flooring the figure &ced to him. There was 
just light enough to enable him to recognize Iria 

" Tou oughtn't to be here alone," he said. 

" Oh, why not ? " she replied, with a laugh. " I*m 
old enough to take care of mjrsell" 

The wind had begun to moan ; waves tide-borne 
against the pier made a hollow booming, and at 
moments seattered spray. 

" How black it is to-night ! " Iris added. « It will 
rain. There ! I feit a spot." 

" Only a splash of sea-water, I think," replied 
Lashmar, standing close beside her. 

Both gazed at tne dark vast of sea and sky. A pair 
of ramblers approached them ; a young man and a girl, 
talking loudly the tongue of lower London. 

'* I know a young lady," sounded in the feminine 
voice, ''as 'as a keeper set with a di'mond and a 
hamethyz — lovely ! " 

"Come away," said Dyce. "What a hateful place 
this is! How can you bear to live among such 
brutesT' 

Iris moved on by him, but said nothing. 

" I feit ashamed," he added, " to find you with people 
like the Barkers. Do you mean to say they don't 
disgust you ? " 

" They are not so bad as that," Iris weakly piotested. 
"But you mustn't think I regard them as intimate 
friends. It's only that — ^I've been rather lonely lately. 
Len away at school — and several things- ** 
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'' Tes, yes, I understand But the^'re no Company 
for you. Do get away as soon as possibla" 

Another couple went by them talking londly the 
same vernacular. 

" If I put it down for a day/' said the young woman, 
'' I forget all I've read. I*ve a hawful bad memory for 
readinV' 

** How I loathe that chiss ! " Lashmar exclaimed. '* I 
never came to this part of the coast, because I knew it 
was defiled by them. For heaven's aake, get away! 
Qo to some place where yoar ears won't be perpetually 
outraj^. I can't bear to think of leaving you here." 

" iTl go as soon as ever I can — I promise you," mur- 
mured Iris. " There ! It really is beginning to rain. 
Wo must walk quickly." 

" Will you taice my arm ? " 

She did so, and they hurried on. 

" That*8 the democracy," said Lashmar. " Thoee are 
the people for whom we are told that the world ezists. 
They get money, and it gives them power. Meanwhile, 
the true leaders of mankind, as often as not, stmggle 
through their lives in poverty and neglect" 

Iris s voice sounded timidly. 

** Tou would fecl it of no use to have just enough 
for independence ? '* 

''For the present," he replied, "it would be all I 
ask. But I might just as well ask for ten thousand a 
year." 

The rain was boating upon them. Durine the 
ascent to Sunrise Terracc, neither spoke a woro. At 
the door of her lod^ngs Iris looked into her com- 
panion's üuce, and said, in a tremulous voice : 

" I am sure you will be elected ! Im certain of it ! " 

Dycc .laughed, presscd her band, and, as the door 
opened, walked away through the storm. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Lord Dymchurch went down into Somerset. Hin 

Jounger sister was in a woise State of health than he 
ad been led to suppose ; there coald be no thoüght of 
removing her from home. A day or two later her 
malady took a hopeless tum, and by the end of the 
week she was dead. 

A month afber this, the surviving daughter of the 
house, seeking solace in the ancient faith to which 
she had long inclined, joined a religious Community. 
Dymchurch ¥ra8 left alone. 

Since his abrupt departure from Rivenoak he had 
lived a silent lifo, spending the greater part of every 
day in solituda Qnef was not sumcient to account for 
the heaviness and muteness which had &llen upon him, 
or for the sudden change by which his youthful-looking 
countenance had become that of a middle-a^ed man. 
He seemed to shrink before eyes that regamed him, 
however kind their expression ; one might have thought 
that some secret shame was harassing his mind. Me 
himself, indeed, would have used no other word to 
describe the ill under which he suffered. Lookingback 
on that Strange episode of his life which begun with his 
introduction to lUurs. Toplady and ended in the park at 
Rivenoak, he was stung almost beyond endurance bv a 
sense of ignominious mly, On his lonely walks, and in 
the silence of sleepless nights, he often gesticulated and 
groaned like a man in pain. His nerves became so 
shaken that at times he could hardly raise a glass or 
cup to his lips without Spilling the contents. Poverty 
and loneliness he had known, and had leamt to bear 
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them with equanimity ; he was tasting for the first time 
of humiliatioD. 

A thouaand times he reviewed the stages of his 
foolishness and, as he deemed it, of his dishonour. But 
he had lost the power to onderstand that phantasm of 
himself whioh pranked so grotesquely in the retrospect 
Was it the truth that he had reasoned and taken 
deliberate step after step in the wooing of Lady Offram's 
niece ? Might he not urve in his ezcuse, to cloak him 
from his own and the world s contempt, some unsuspected 
calentore, for which, had he known, he oaght to have 
taken medical advice ? When, in self-chastisement, be 
tried to summon before his mind's eye the image of 
May Tomalin, he found it quite impossible; the fiice 
no longer existcd for him; the voice was as utterly 
forgotten as any he might have chanced to hear for a 
few minutes on that btal evening in Pont Street. And 
this was what he had seen as an object of romantic 
tondemess — this vaporous nothing, this glimmer in a 
dazed eye ! 

Calm moments brought a saner sclf-reproach« "I 
simply yielded to the common man's common tempta- 
tion. 1 am poor, and it was wealth that dazzled and 
lured me. Pride would ezplain more subtly: that is 
but a new ground of shame. I feil a prey to the 
vulgarest and basest passion ; better to bom that truth 
into my mind, and to make the brand a life-long 
waming. I shall the sooner lift np my head again«' 

He seemed to palliate his act by remcmberinff that 
he wished to benefit bis sisters. Neither of them — 
the poor dead girl, and she who lived only for seif- 
forvetfulness — would have been happier at the cost 
of his disgrace. How well it was, indeed, that he had 
been saved from that debasement in their eyes. 

He lived on in the silent house, quite alone and 
desiring no companionship. Few lettero came for him, 
and he rarely saw a newspaper. After a while he was 
able to formt himself in the readinff of books which 
tranquilizea his thooght, and held nim far from the 
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noises of the passing world. So sequestered was the 
iprey old house that he could go forth when he chose 
into laues and meadows without fear of enoountering 
any one who would disturb his meditation and his enjoy- 
ment of nature's beauty. Through the mellow days of 
the declining summer he lived amid trees and flowers, 
slowly recovering health and peaoe in places where a 
bird's note, or the ripple of a stream, or the siffhing of 
the wind, were the onlysoands underthe ever-cnanging 
sky. 

His thoughts were often of death, but not on that 
account ^loomy. Reading in his Marcus Aurelius, he 
Said to himself that the Stoie Emperor must, after all, 
have regarded death with some fear : eise, why speak of 
it so persistently, and with such marshalling of argu- 
ments to prove it no matter for dread ? Dymchureh 
never wished to shorten his life, yet, without other logic 
than that of a quiet heart, came to think more than 
resignedly of the end towards which he moved. He 
was the lost of his family, and no child would ever 
bear his name. Without bittemess, he approved this 
extinction of a line which seemed to have outlived its 
natural energies. He, at all events, would bear no 
• responsibility for suffering or wrong-doing in the days 
to come. 

The things which had so much occupied him during 
the last year or two, the state of the time, its perils 
and its needs, were now but seldom in his mina ; he 
feit himself ripening to that '' wise passiveness," which, 
through all his intellectual disquiet, he had regarded 
as the unattainable ideal. When, as a very young 
man, he exercised himself in versifying, the model he 
more or less consciously kept before him was Matthew 
Arnold ; it amused him now to recall certain of the 
compositions he had once been rather proud of, and to 
recognize how closely he had trodden m Amold's too\r 
prints ; at the same time, he feit glad that the aspira- 
tion of his youth seemed likely to become the settled 
principle of his maturity. Now-a-days he gave much of 
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his thought to Wordsworth, content to study without 

* the desire of imitating. Whether he ooula do any- 

thin^, whether he oould bear witness in any open way 

to what he held the tnith, must still reraain uncertain ; 

sure it was that a profound distrust of himself in every 

^ practical direction, a very humble sensc of foUies 

' committed and dan^ers barely escaped, would for a long 

time make him a silent and solitary man. He hopcd 

( that some way might be shown him, some modest yet 

dear way, by following which he would live not wholly 

i for himself; but he had done for ever with schemes of 

t social regeneration, with political theories, all high- 

\ sounding words and phrases. It might well prove that 

i the work appointed him was simply to live as an honest 

man. Was that so easy, or such a little thing ? 

Walking one day a mile or two firom home, in one 
of those high-bowered Somerset lanes, he came within 
sight of a little cottaro, which stood apart from a 
hamlet hidden beyond a near tumine of the road. 
Before it moved a man, white-headed, back-bent, 
so crippled by some ailment that he tottered slowly 
and pamfully with the aid of two sticks. Just as 

armchurch drew near, the old fellow accidentally Ict 
1 his pipe, which he had bcen smoking as he hobbled 
alon^. For him this inddent was a disaster ; he stood 
stanng helplessly at the pipe and the little curl of 
smoke which rose from it, utterly unable to stoop for 
its recovery. With a timid smile, he tumed to the 
stranger who approached, and Dymchurch, seeing the 
State of things, at once stepped to his assistance. 

'* I tbank you, sir ; I thanl you, sir,** said the hobbler, 
with pleasant frankness. " A man isn*t much use when 
he can't even keep his pipe in his mouth, to say nothing 
of picking it up ^hen it drops; what do yvu think, 
sir?" 

I^rmchnrch talked with him. The man had spent 
his life as a gardener, and now for a oouple of years, 
invalided by age and riieumatism, had hved in this 
oottage on a pension. His daughter, a widow, dwelt 
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with him, bat was away working nearly the whole of 
the day. He got along veiy well, but one thing there 
was that grieved him, the State of bis little garden. 
Through tne early summer he had been able to look 
after it as usual, pottering among the flowers and the 
vegetables for an hour or two each day ; but there oame 
rainy weather, and with it one of bis bad attacks, and 
the garden was now so overerown with weeds that it 
"hurt bis eyes," it really did, to look that way. The 
daughter dug potatoes and gathered beans as they 
were wanted, but she had neither time nor strength to 
do more. 

Interested in a difficulty such as he had never 
imagined, Dymchurch went up to the garden wall, and 
viewed the state of things. Indeed, it was deplorable. 
Thistles, docks, nettles, wild growths innumerable, were 
choking the flowers in which the old man so delighted. 
But the garden was such a small one that little trouble 
and time would be needed to put it in order. 

" Will you let me do it for you ? " he asked good- 
naturedly. " It's just the kind of Job I should like/' 

" You, sir ! " cried the old fellow, all but again losing 
bis pipe in astonishment. " Ho, ho ! That's a joke 
indeed ! " 

Without another word Dymchurch opened the 
wicket, flung off his ooat, and got to work. He 
laboured for more than an hour, the old man leaning 
on the wall and regarding him with half-ashamed, half- 
amused countenance. They did not talk much, but, 
when he had begun to perspire freely, Dymchurch 
looked at his companion, and said: 

'* Now here's a thing I never thought o£ Neglect 
your garden for a few weeks, and it becomes a wiider- 
ness ; nature conouers it back again. Think what that 
means ; how all the cultivated places of the earth are 
kept for men onlv by ceaseless conflict with nature, 
year in, year out. ' 

" And that's true, sir, that's true. I've thought of 
it sometimes, but then I'm a gardener, you see, and 
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it's my biisinesSy as yoa may say, to have such 
thoughts/' 

*'It'8 evcry man's buainess/' returned Dymchiirch, 
supporting himself on bis hoe, and vicwing the up- 
rooted weeda "I never realized as in this half-hour 
at the cost of what incessant labour the earth is kept 
at man's Service. If I have done you a good turn, yoii 
have done me a better." 

And he hoed vigorously at a root of dandelion. 

Not for years had he feit so well in body and mind 
as durin^ bis walk home. There, there was the thought 
for which he had been obscurely groping ! What were 
volumes of metaphysics and of sociology to the man 
who had heard thia one little truth whispered from the 
uptumed mould? Henceforth he knew why he was 
living, and hov) it behoved bim to live. Let theories 
and poesies foUow if they would : for bim» the prime 
duty was that nearest to bim, to strive bis best that 
the little corner of earth which he called bis sbould 
yield food for man. At this moment there lay upon bis 
table letters informing bim of the unsatisfactory State of 
bis Eentish &rm ; the tenant was doing badly in every 
sense of the word, and would willingly escape from bis 
lease if opportunity was given. Veiy well ; the man 
should go. 

" I will live there myself. I will get some practica! 
man to live with mc» until I understand farming. For 
profit I don't care ; all will be well if I keep myself 
alive and fiimish food for a certain number of other 
mortals. This is the work ready to my band. No 
preacbing, no theorizing, no trying to prove that the 
earth sbould be parcelled out and every man tum 
delver. I will cultivate this ground because it is 
mine, and because no other way offers of living as 
a man sbould — taking some part, however bumble» in 
the etemal strife with nature. 

The idea had before now suggested itself to bim, 
bat not aa the result of a living conviction. If be had 
then tumed to farming, it would have been aa an 
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experiment in life; more or less vague reflections on 
the needs of the time would have seemed to jastify 
him. Now he was indifferent to all " questions " save 
that prime solicitude of the human race, how to hold 
its own against the hostile forces everywhere leagued 
against it Life was a perpetual struggle, and, let 
dreamers say what they might, could never be anything 
eise; he, for one, perceived no right that he had to 
Claim exemption from the doom of labour. Had he feit 
an impulse to any other kind of work, well and good, 
he would have tumed to it; but nothing whatever 
calied to him with imperative voice save this task of 
tilling his own acres. It might not always satisfy 
him ; he took no vow of one sole vocation ; he had no 
desire to let his mind rust whilst his hands grew homy. 
Enough that for the present he had an aim which he 
saw as a reality. 

On his retum home he found a London letter 
awaiting him. It was with a nervous shrug that he 
saw the writinj^ of Mrs. Toplady. Addressing him at 
his club, she mvited him to dine on an evening a 
fortnight henoe, if he chanced to be in town. 

" Tou heard, of course/' she added, ** of the defeat of 
Mr. Lashmar at Hollingford. It seems to have been 
inevitable." 

So Lashmar had been defeated. The Hollingford 
election interested Dymehurch so little that he had 
never inquired as to its result; in truth, he had 
forgotten all about it. 

*' I fear Mr. Lashmar was in every respect rather 
disappointing. Rumour says that the pnilosophical 
theory of lifö and govemment which he put before us 
as original was taken word for woid £rom a French 
book which he took for granted no one would have 
read. I hope this is not true ; it has a very unpleasant 
sound." 

Quito as unpleasant, thought Dymehurch, was Mrs. 
Toplady's zeal in spreading the rumour. He found no 
difficulty in creditmg it. The bio-sociological theory 
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had oocapied bis thoughts for a time, and, in reflecting 
upon it now» he found it as plausible as anv otber ; 
but it bad no more power to interest bim. Lasbmar, 
perbaps, was mere sopbist, charlatan, an nnscrupulous 
Journalist who talked instead of writing. Words, 
wordsl How sick he was of the universal babble! 
The time bad taken for its motte that counsel of 
Mephisto : Vor attem haltet euch an Worte / And 
how many of these loud talkers believed the words 
they uttered, or had found them in their own minds ? 

And how many preachers of sociaUsm — ^in this, that, 
or the other form, had in truth the socialistic spirit T 
Lashmar, with bis emphasis on the universal Obligation 
of social Service — was he not simply an ambitious 
struggler and intriguer, careless of everythine but bis 
own advancement? Probably enougb. And, on the 
whole, was there ever an age so rank with individualism 
as this of ours, which chatters oeaselessly of self-subdual 
to the common cause ? 

"I, too,** thus he thought, ''am as much an indi- 
vidualist as the others. If I said that I cared a rap 
for mankind at large, I should be pbrase-makiiu^. 
Only, thank Heaven I I don't care to advertise myself, 
I don't care to make money. I ask only to be left 
alone, and to satisfy in quiet my sense of self-respect." 

On the morrow be was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

" When you receive this letter you will have already 
Seen the result. I knew how it would be, bat tried to 
hope because you were hoping. My poll is better than 
that of the last Liberal candidate, but Hollingford 
remains a Tory stronghold. Shall I come to see you ? 
I am wom out, utterly exhausted, and can scarcely 
hold the pen. Perhaps a few days at the seaside would 
do me ^ood, but what right have I to idle ? If voa 
would like me to come, please wire to Alverholme 
ßectory. Possibly you would rather I didn't bring my 
gloom, now you have Len with you and are enjoying 
yoursel£ Above all, be quite frank, If you are too 
disappointed to care to see me, in heaven's name, say 
so ! You needn't fear its eifect upon me. I should be 
glad to have done with the world, but I have duties to 
discharge. I wish you could have heard my last 
speech, there were good things in it. Tou shall see 
my address of thanks to those who voted for me; I 
must try to get it widely circulated, for, as you know, 
it has more than local importance Breakspeare, good 
fellow, says that I have a great career before me; I 
grin, and can't teil him the squalid truth. There are 
many things I should like to speak about ; my brain is 
feverishly active. I must try to rest ; another twenty- 
four hours of this strain, and the results would be 
serious. In any case, wire to me — ^yes or no. If it is 
HO, I shall say ' so be it,' and begin at onoe to look out 
for some way of eaming bread and cheese. We shall 
be fiiends all the same.' 

Mrs. Woolstan was at Eastboume. Having read 
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Lashmar's letter ehe brooded for a few minutes, then 
betook hereolf to the post-office, and telegraphed 
" Come at once." A few hours later ehe received a 
telegram informing her that Lashmar would reach 
Eastbourae at eleven o'clock on the next morning. At 
that hour she waited in her lodgings on the 8ea-fix>nt. 
A cab drove up; Lashmar was shown into the room. 

He looked, indeed, much the worse for bis agitations. 
His band was bot; he moved heavily, and seemed to 
be too tired to utter more tban a few words. 

"Are you alone?" 

" Quite. Len is down on the shore, and won't be 
back tili balf-past one." 

" Would you — mind— if I lay down — on the 8o& ? " 

"Of course not/' replied Iris, regarding -bim 
anxiously. *You're not ul, I hope?" 

He took her band and pressed it against his fore- 
head with the most melancholy of smiles. Having 
droppod on to the couch, he beckoned Iris to take a 
chair beside bim. 

** What can I get for you ? " she asked. '' You must 
have some refresbment " 

** Sleep, sleep ! '' be moaned musically. " If I could 
but sleep a little ! — But I have so much to say. Don*t 
fuss ; ^ou know how I bäte fuss. No, no, I don't want 
anythmg, I assure you. But I haven'tslept for a week. 
— Oive me your band. How glad I am to see you again ! 
So you still have fiuth in me ? You don*t despise me ? *' 

" What nonsense ! " said Iris» allowing bim to hold her 
band against his breast as he lay motionleas, bis eyes 
tumed to the ceiling. " You must try again, tbat's alL 
At Hollingford it was evidently bopeless. 

** Yea I made a mistake. if I could have stood as a 
Conservative, I should have carried all before me. It 
was Lady Oeram's quarrel with Robb which committed 
me to the other side/* 

Iris was silent, panting a little as if she suppressed 
words which bad nsen to her Ups. He tumed bis bead 
to look at her. 
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'' Of course you understand that party nsmeB haven't 
the least meaning for me. B^ neoessity I wear a ticket, 
but it s a matter of total indifference to me what name 
itbears. Myobjecthasnothingtodo with party politics. 
Bat for Lady Ogram's squabble I should at this moment 
be Member for HoUingtord." 

''But would it be possible," asked Iris, with a 
fiutter, " to call yourself a Conservative next time ? " 

"I have been thinking about that." He spoke 
absently, his eyes still upwards. '* It is pretty certain 
that the Conservative side gives me more chance. It 
emi^es me to think how I should have triumphed at 
HoIIin^ord! I could have roused the place to such 
enthusiasm as it never knew 1 The great mistake of 
my life — ^but what choice had I ? Lady O^njn was 
fatal to me." He groaned, and let his eyehds droop. 
" It is possible that, at the Qeneral Election, a Liberal 
constituency may invite me. In that case, of course '* — 
He broke off with a weary wave of the band. " But 
what's the use of thinking about it ? I must look for 
work. Do you know, I have thoughts of going to New 
Zealand" 

" Oh, that's nonsense ! " 

" Try to realize my position." He raised himself on 
his elbow. " After my life of the last few months, will it 
be very enjoyable to become a subordinate, to work for 
wages, to sink into obscurity ? Does it seem to you 
natural ? Do you think I shall be able to bear it ? ' 

He had begun to quiver with excitement. As Iris 
kept silence, he rose to a sitting position, and oontinued 
more vehemently. 

'' Don't you understand that death would be prefer- 
able, a thousand times ? Imagine me — me at the beck 
and call of paltry every-day people ! Does it seem to 
you fitting that I should pay by such degradation for 
one or two trivial errors ? How I shall bear it, I don't 
know ; but bear it, I must. I keep reminding myself 
that I am not a fi*ee man. If once I could pay my 

debt " ^' ' 
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" Oh, don't talk aboat that ! " exclaimed Iris, on a 
note of distress. '* What do / care about the money ? '* 

'' No, bat / care about my honoor ! '* cried Lashmar. 
" If I had won the election, all would have been 
different ; my career would have begun. Do you know 
what I should have done in that case ? I should have 
come to you, and have said: *I am a Member of 
Parliament It is to you that I owe this, more than to 
any one eise. Will you do yet more for me ? Will you 
be my oompanion in the life upon which I am entering 
— share all my hopes — help me to conquer ? ' — ^That is 
what I meant to oo. But I am beaten, and I can only 
ask you to have patienoe with vour miserable debtor" 

He let bis üce üedl on to the head of the 8ofi^ and 
shook with emotion. There was a short silence, then 
Iris, her cheeks flushing, lightly touched bis hair. At 
onoe he looked up, gazed into her &ce. 

'*WhatI You still believe in me? Enough fbr 
that?" 

** Yes, " replied Iris, her eyes down and her boeom 
flutterinff. '* EInough for that" 

"Ab ! but be careful— think— ! " He looked at her 
with impressive sadnesa " Your friends will teil you 
that von are manying a penniless adventurer. äave 
you the ooumge to fihce all that kind of thing ? " 

"I know you better than my friends oo," replied 
Iris, takinff in both her own the band he held to her. 
" My fear, she added, Main dropping her eyes and 
fluttering, ** is that you will some oay repent" 

*'Never! Neverl It would De the blackett 
ingratitude ! '* 

He spoke so fervently that the freckled fiioe became 
rosy with jov. It was so near to bis, that the man in 
him claimed wanner tribute, and Iris grew roeier stilL 

" Haven't you always loved me a little ? " she 
whispered. 

" u I had only known it I " answered Lashmar, the 
victorious smile aoftened with self-reproach. "My 
ambition has much to answer for. Forgive me, Ina" 
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'*There's somethin^ eise I must say, dear,'* she 
murmured. " After all, I have so little — and there is 
Len, you know " 

*' W hy, of course. Do you imagine I should wish to 
robhim?" 

'* No, no, no !" she panted. "But it is such a small 
income, after all rm afiraid we ought to — ^to be 
careful, at first " 

'' Of course we must. We shall live as simply as 
possible. And then you mustn't suppose that I shall 
never eam money. It's only waiting for one's 
opportunity." 

A silence feil between them. Lashmar's amorous 
countenanoe had an under-note of thouffhtfulness ; Iris, 
smiline blissfully, none the less Feflected. 

" What are you thinking of ? " he asked gently. 

"Only how happy I am. I haven't the slightest 
fear. I know you have great things before you. Of 
course we must make use of our frienda May I wiite 
to Mrs. Toplady and teil her ? " 

She spoke without looking at him, and so was spared 
the Interpretation of muscular twitche& 

"Certainly. Do you know whether she is still in 
London ? " 

'* I don't know, but probably not Don't you think 
she may be very useful to us ? I have always found 
her ver}' nice and kind, and she knows such hosts of 
people." 

I^hmar had his own thoughts about Mrs. Toplady, 
but the advantage of her Mendship was undeniable. 
Happily, he had put it out of her power to injure him 
bv any revelations she might make conceming May 
Tomalin; his avowal to Iris that May had been 
undis^isedly in love with him would sumce to explain 
anythme she might hear about the tragi-comedy at 
Rivenoeä^. Whether the lady of Pont Street could be 
depended upon for genuine good-will, was a question 
that must remain unsettled until he had seen her 
again. She had bidden him to call upon her, at all 
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events, and plainly it woald be advisable to do so as 
Boon as poBSible. 

" Tes, he answered reflectively. " She is a peFson 
to be reckoned with. It's poesible her advice might be 
worth somethinff in the difficulty about Liberal or 
Conservative. She is intelligent enough, I think, to 
understand me on that point Tes, you might write 
to her a|j once. If I were you, I would speiak ouite 
frankly. Tou know her well enough for that, aon't 
you ? '^ 

" Frankly ? How ? " 

" Oh, I mean that you might say we have really been 
fond of each other for a long time — and that — well, 
that fate has brought us together in spite of every- 
thing— that kind of thing, you know." 

''Tes, yes!" exclaimed Iris. '"That's just what I 
should like to say." 

Thcir talk grew calmly practical ; the last half-hour 
of it was concemed with pecuniary detail. Her eye on 
the clock — for Leonard was sure to enter very soon — 
Mrs. Woolstan gave a füll aocount of her income, 
enumerating the socurities which were in the haads of 
her trustee, Mr. Wrybolt, and thoee which she had 
under her own oontrol. In the event of her re- 
marriage Mr. Wrybolt's responsibility came to an end, 
a circumstance veiy pleasing to Lashmar. When the 
school-boy intemipted them, their oonversation was 
by no means finished. After a cheerful lunch they 
resumcd it on the sea-shore, Leonard being sent 
off to amuse himself as he would By tea-time, it had 
been agreed that Lashmar should at onoe give up his 
expensive London rooms, and oome down to Eastboume, 
to recruit his health and enjoy Iris' society, ontil 
Leonard went back to schooL The house at West 
Hampstead should be their home for the first twelve* 
montn ; by that time they would see how things were 
goin^, and be able to make plana Early in the 
evenmff Lashmar took a tnün K>r town. 

At nis lodgings he found seveial letters: two of 
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them were important. Constance Bride's handwritiDg 
indicated the envelope to be first tom opeiL She 
wrote concisely and with her usual cleamees. The ill 
new8 firom Hollingford had been a grief to her, bat it 
was very satisfiMstory to see that Lashmar had reduoed 
the Conservative majority. "Ton have gained some 
veiy iisefol experience, which I hope you may before 
long have an opportonity of using. Please send me a 
Statement of the election expenses as soon as you can ; 
you remember the understainding between us in that 
matter. I am soon leaving England for a few weeks, 
but a letter directed as above will always reach me/' 
The address referred to was that of a well-known 
Society for Social Reform in the west of London. 

Hi8 band tremulous with the anger which this cort 
epistle had excited, Lashmar broke an envelope on the 
Öap of which was printed in red letters the Pont Street 
address so familieu: to him. Mrs. Toplady wrote more 
at length; she took the trouble to express her dis* 
appointment at the result of the Hollingford election in 
courteously rounded terms: ''Our dear old friend of 
Bivenoak would have found some apt phrase to describe 
such a man as Butterworth. Wasn't she good at that 
kind of thing ! How I have laughed to hear her talk 
of the late lamented Robb ! Tou have the satisfisu^tion 
of knowing that you got more votes than any Liberal 
has done at Hollrngfoni for many years — so the papers 
teil me. Li fact, you have made a very good start 
indeed, and I am sure the eye of the party will be on 

you." 

Lashmar glowed. He had not expected such words 
from Mrs. Toplady. After all, Iris had given him good 
advice. Who knew but this woman might be more 
useful to him than Lady Ogram had been ? 

*' Do you care for news of Miss Tomalin ? " the latter 
continued. '' After spending two or three days with me, 
she erew restless» and took rooms for herseif. I am 
afraid, to teil you the truth, that she is a little disap- 
pointing; it is perhaps quite as well that a certarn 
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romantic afiSür which was oonfided to me came to 
nothin^. A week after she left my bouse, I received a 
very stifF (not to saj impertinent) letter, in which the 
young lady informed me that she was about to many a 
Mr. Yabsley, of Northampton, a man (to quote her 
words) ' of the highest powers, and with a brilliant 
future already assured to him.' This seemed to me, I 
confess, a little sudden, but at least it had the merit of 
being amusing. Perhaps I may venture to hope that 
you are alreaoy quite consoled. Remember me, I beg, 
to Miss Bride. Are you likely to be in this part of 
the World during the noiidays ? If anywhere near, do 
come and see me, and we will talk about that strilung 
philosophical theory of yours." 

lashmar bit bis lip. All at once he saw Mra. 
Toplady 8 smile, and it troubled him. None the lesa 
diel he ponder her letter, re-reading it several timea 
Presently he mused with uneasiness on the fiut that 
Iris might even now be writing to Mrs. Toplady. 
Would her interest in him — she seemed, indeed, to be 
genuinely interested — survive the announcement that, 
after all, he was not going to marry Constanoe Bride, 
but had declined upon an inagnificant little widow 
with a few hundreds a year ? was not this upshot of 
bis adventures too beggarly ? Had Mrs. Toplldy been 
within easy reach, he would have gone to see her, but 
she wrote from the north of Sootland He could only 
await the result of Iris's letter. 

To the newB conoeming May Tomalin, he gave 
scaroely a thought Mr. Yabsley, of Northampton ! 

Exoeedinff weariness sank him for a few hours in 
sleep; but before dawn he was toasing again on the 
waves of miserable doubt Wby had he not waited a 
little before ffoing to see Iris ? If only he had received 
this letter of Mrs. Toplady in time, it would have 
checked him-~or so he thought. Was it the malioe of 
&te which had ordained that, on bis way to Eastbourne, 
he should not have troubled to look in at bis lodgings ? 
Uow many such wretched accidente he oould rectal! 
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Was he, instead of being fortune's favourite, simply a 
poor devil hunted by ilT-luck, doomed to lose eveiy 
chanoe ? Why not he as well as another ? Such men 
abound. 

He had not yet taken the irretrievable step. Until 
he was actually married, a hope remained to him. 
He might postpone the &tal day ; his purse was not 
yet empty. Why should he be too strict in the report 
of his election expenses to Constance ? Every pound in 
his pocket meant a Prolongation of liberty, a new 
horizon of the possibla 

Two days later he was back again at Eastboume. 
He had taken a cheap little lodging, and yielded 
himself to seaside indolence. A week passed, then 
Iris heard from Mrs. Toplady. She did not at once 
show Lashmar the letter ; she awaited a moment when 
he was lulled by physical comfort into a facile and 
sanguine humour. 

" Mrs. Toplady must have been in a hurry when she 
wrote this/ was her remark, as, with seeming 
carelessness, she produced the letter. ^* Of course, she 
has an enormous correspondence. I shall hear again 
firom her, no doubt, before long." 

Bat one side of the note-paper was covered. In 
formal phrase, the writer said that she was glad to 
hear of her fHend's engagement, and wished her all 
happiness. Not a wora about their fiiture meeting ; 
not an allusion to Lashmar's prospects. If Ins had 
announced her Coming marriage with some poor clei4s, 
Mrs. Toplady could not have written less effusively. 

''There's an end of her interest in me/' Dyce 
remarked, with a nervous shrug. 

Iris protested, and did her best to put another aspect 
on the matter, but without success. For twenty-four 
hours Lashmar kept away from her ; she, offended, tried 
to disregard his aosence, but at length sped to make 
inquiries, fearful lest he should be driven to despair. 
At the murky end of a wet evening they paced the 
esplanade together. 
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*' Tou don*t love me," said Iris, on a sob. 

**It is because I love you/' he replied, glooming, 
" that I can*t bear to think of you married to such a 
luckless fellow as I am.** 

''Dearest!" she whispered; ''am I ruining yoa? 
Do you wish to be free again ? Teil me the truth ; I 
think I can bear it." 

The next day saw them rambling in sunshine, 
Lashmar amoroos and resigned, Iris flutteringly hope* 
ful. And with such alternations did the holiday go oy. 
When Leonard retumed to school, their marriage was 
fixed for ten days later. 

Shortly before leaving Eastboume, Iris had written 
to Mr. Wrybolt. Already they had corresponded on 
the subjeet of her marriage ; this last letter, conceming 
a point of business which reouired immediate attention» 
remained without reply. ruzzied by her trustee's 
silence, Iris» soon after she reached home» went to see 
him at his City office. She leamt that Mr. Wrybolt was 
out of town, bttt would certainly retuni in a day or 
two. 

Again she wrote. Again she waited in vain for a 
reply. On a duU aftemoon near the end of September, 
as she sat thinkinsr of T^ishmar and resolutely seeine 
him in the glorified aspect dear to her heart and mind, 
the servant announced Mr. Barker. This was the 
athletio young man in whose Company she had spent 
some time at Oorleston before Lashmar's ooming. Hia 
business lay in the City; he knew Mr. Wrybolt, and 
through him had roade Mrs. Woolstan's aoquaintance. 
The &ce with which he entered the drawing-room 
portended somethinfi^ more than a friendly chat Iris 
nad at one time thought that this younff man feit 
dispoeed to offer her marria^ ; was that bis purpose 
now» and did it aooount for bis odd look ? 

*'I want to ask you," Mr. Barker began, abruptly, 
*' whether you know anything about Wrybolt ? Have 
you heard from him lately ? ** 

Iris replied that she herseif wished to hear of that 
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gentleman, who did not answer her letters, and was 
Said to be out of town. 

^ That's so, ia it ? " exdaimed the young man, with a 
yet stranger look on his &ce, " Tou really have no idea 
where he is ? " 

** None whatever. And I particularly want to see 
him!" 

"So do I," Said Mr. Barker, smiling grimly. "So 
do several people. Tou'U excuse me, I hope, Mrs. 
Woolstan. I Imew he was a Mend of yonrs, and 
thought you might perhaps know more about him 
than we did in the City. I mustn't stay."* 

Iris stared at him as he rose. A vague alarm began 
to tremble in her mind 

"You don't mean that anything's wrong?" she 
panted. 

" We'll hope not, but it looks queer." 

" Oh ! " cned Iris. " He has money of mina He is 
my trustee." 

" I know that. Please excuse me ; I really mnstai't 
stay." 

" Oh, bat teil me, Mr. Barker ! " She clutched at his 
coat-sleeve. " Is my money in danger ? " 

" I can't say, but you certainly ought to look after it. 
Oet some one to make inquines at once; thafs my 
advice. I really must go.'' 

He disappeared, leaving Iris motionless in amaze- 
ment and terror. 
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CHAFTER XXX 

Thx wedding was to be a very quiet one Tiwhinar 
would have preferred the civil oeremony, at the table of 
the registrar» with mosty easuals for witneaaes; but 
Iris shrank from this. It muat be at achorch, and with 
a few friends looking on, or surely people woald ffoesip. 
Had he beem manying an heirefls, Ijy^ woula have 
called for pomp and circumstanoe, with {^ortraits in the 
fashion papers, and every fonn of advertisement which 
Society Das oontrived As it was, he desired to slink 
through the inevitable. He was ashamed; he was 
confounded ; and only did not dedare it To the very 
eve of the wedding-day his mind ferreted elusive 
hopes. Had men and gods utterlv forsaken him? 
In solitode he groaned and gnashed his teetL And 
DO delivemnce came. 

Phyaical reaction made him at times the fervent 
lover, and these amorons outbreaks sapported Iris's 
courage. " Let it once be over ! " she kept saying to 
herseß She trusted in her love and in her woman- 
hood. 

*' At all events," cried the brid^iroom, " we needn*t 
go through the foolery of running away to hide oor- 
selvea It*8 onlv waste of money/' 

Bot Iris pleaded for the honeymoon. People would 
think it so stranm if they went stiaight from church 
to their home at West Hunpetead iuid would not a 
few autumn weeks of Devon be deli^^tfol ? Again he 
yielded 

The vioar of Alverhohne and bis wife, when sati»- 
fied dutt Dyce's betrothed was a reepeotable person, 
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consented to be present at the maiTiafi|e. Not easily 
did Mrs. IjaBhinar digest her bitter oisappointment, 
which came so close upon that of Dyce's defeat at 
Hollingfoid; bat she was a practical woman» and, in 
the State of things at Alvernohne, seven hundred a 
year seemed to her not altoffether to be despiaed. 

" My fear was/' she remarKed one day to her husband, 
"that Dvce would be tempted to many money. I 
respect him for the choice he has made; it shows 
chuacter." 

The vicar just eave a glance of surprise^ but said 
nothing. Every <&y made him an older man in look 
and bearing. His head was tuming white. He had 
begun to mutter to himself as he walked about the 
parish. Not a man in England who wonied more 
about his own affidis and those of the world. 

In an obscure lodgin^ Dyoe awaited the d^ of 
destiny. One evening he went to dine at West 
Hampstead ; though he was rather late, Iris had not vet 
come home, and she had left no message to ezplain her 
absence. He waited a quarter of an hour ; when at 
length his betrothed came hurrying into the room, she 
wore so stränge a countenance that Dyce could not but 
ask what haa happened Nothing, nothing — ahe de* 
clared. It was omy that she had beenobliged to hunry 
so, and was out of breath, and — and — Wheieupon she 
tottered to a chair, death-pale, all but &inting. 

"What the devil is the matter with you?" cried 
Lashmar» whose overetrung nerves could not endore 
this kind of thing. 

His violence had an ezcellent e£fect. Iris recovered 
herseif, and came towards him with hands extended. 

''It's nothing at all, dearest I cooldn't bear to 
keep you waitio^, and fretted myself into a fever when 
I saw what time it waa Don't be angiy with me, will 
you?" 

Dyce was satisfied. It seems to him a reiy natural 
exphination, and caresses put him into bis gradous 
mood " After all, you know," he said, " you're a vesy 
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womanly womaiL I think we shall have to give op 
pretendinff that you're not" 

" £ut r?e given it up long smoe ! * Iris ezelaimed, 
with large eye«. '* Didn t yoo know that ? " 

" Tm not 8ure " — ^he lan^ed — '^ that Vm not giad 
of it" 

And they paaoed a mach more tran<^ml evening than 
nsiiaL Iris seemed tired; she sat with her h^ul on 
Dyoe's Shoulder, thrilling when his lips tonched her 
hiur. He had assured her that her hair was beautiful 
— that he had always admired its hue of the antamn 
elm lea£ Her fiu», too, he was beginning to find 
pretty, and seldom did he trouble to reflect that she 
was seven yeara older than he. 

Aheady he regarded this honse as his own. His 
books had been transferred hither, and many of his 
other poesessions. Veiy carefuUy had Iris put ont of 
sight, or got rid of, everything which oould remind 
him of her former marriaga Oertain things (portraits 
and the like) which must be preserved for Leonaid's 
sake were locked away in the ooy's room. Of coorRe 
Lashmar had given her no presents ; she, on the other 
band, had been venr busy in fbmishing a stady which 
shottld please him, Imying the pictures and oniaments 
he likea, and many expensive books of which he said 
that he had need Into this room Dyoe was not 
allowed to peep; it waited as a sorprise fer him on 
the retnm mim the honeymoon. Drawing-room and 
dining-room he trod as master, and often feit that, 
after all, a man oould be veiy comfortable here for a 
year or two. A box of good cigars invited him after 
dinner. A womanly woman, the little mistress of the 
honse ; and, all things oonsidered, he wasn*t sare that 
he wasn't glad of it 

One more day only before that of the wedding. 
Dyoe had been on the point of asking whether all the 
boaness with Wrybolt was satisfectorily settled; bot 
delica^ withheld nioL BealW, there was nothing to 
do ; Ins's mon^ simpiy pasaea into her own hands on 
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the event of her mairiage. It would be time enoog^ 
to tidk of such thinsB presently. They spent nearly all 
the last day together. Iris wsa in the extremity of 
nervousness ; she looked as if she had not slept for two 
or three nights ; often she hid her fi&ce against Dyoe's 
Shoulder, and shook as if sobbing, but no teais foUowedL 

"Do you love me?" she aäed, again and again. 
"Do you really, really love me?" 

"But you Know I do/' Dyce answered, at length 
irritably. " How many times must I teil you ? It's all 
veiy well to be womaiüy, but don't be womanish." 

" You're not sony you're going to marry me ? " 

" Tou're gettine hysteriau, and I can't stand that" 

Hystericd she beauoie as soon as Lashmar had left 
her. One of the two senrants, looking into the 
dressinff-room before going to bed, saw her lying, half 
on the noor, half against the so&, in a lamentable stata 
She wailed incoherent phiasea 

" I can't help it — too late — I CB,n%can't help it — oh ! 
oh!" 

Unobserved, the domestic drew back, and went to 
gossip with her fellow-servant of this stränge inddent. 

The hours drove on. Lashmar found hmiself at the 
church, aooompanied by bis father, bis mother, his old 
friend the Home Office derk. They waited the bride's 
Coming ; she was five minutes late, ten minutes late ; but 
came at last With her were two ladies, kinsfolk of hera. 
Had Iris risen from a sick-bed to go through this cere* 
mony, she oould not have shown a more cusooncerting 
Tisa^ But she held herseif up before the altar. Hie 
magic books were opened, the words of power were 
uttered ; the golden cirdet slipped on to her trembling 
band ; and Mra. Dyce Lashmar passed forth upon her 
husband's arm to the camage that awaited tnem. 

A week went by. The^ were stayine at Itaiwlish, 
and Lashmar, who had quite come round to his wife's 
opinion on the subiect of the honeymoon, caied not how 
lone these sunny days of oontented indolence luUed his 
ambitious souI ; at times he was even touched bv the 
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devotion which repaid bis sacrifice. A oertain timidity 
which düng to Iris, a tremulous solicitude which marked 
her behaviour to him, became her, he thought» very 
well indecd. Constance Bride was right ; he could not 
have beeu thus at bis ease with a woman capable of 
reading bis thoughts, and of criticizing them. He 
talked at large of bis prospects, which took a hue from 
the halcyon sea and aky. One moming they had 
stroUed lüong the cliffs, and, in a sunny holTow, they sat 
down to rest Dyce took from bis pocket a newspaper 
he had bought on coming forth. 

" Let US see what fools are doing," he said genially. 

Iris watched him with uneasy eye. The sight of a 
newspaper was dreadfui to her : yet she always eagerly 
scanned those that caroe ander her notice. Lying now 
on the diy turf, she was able to read one page wbilst 
Dyce occupied himself with another. Of a sudden she 
began to shake ; then a half-stifled ciy escaped her. 

" What is it ? " asked her husband, startled. 

" Oh, look, Dyce I Look at this I - 

She pointed him to a paragraph headed : " Disappear- 
ance of a City Man/' When Lashmar had read it, he met 
bis wife*8 anguished look with surprise and misgiving. 

"YouVe had a precious narrow escape. Ofcourse» 
this is nothing to you, now ? " 

" Oh, but I'm afrnid it is — I*m afraid it is, Dyce- 



What do you mean ? Didn't you get eveiytbing 
out of bis bajids?" 

" I thought it was safe — I left it tili we were back at 
home ** 

Lashmar started to bis feet, pale as death. 

'* What ? Then all vour money is lost ? " 

" Oh, surely not ? Uow can it be ? We must make 
inquiries at once " 

" Inquiries 7 Inquiries enough have bcen made, you 
may de|)end upon it, before this got into the papers. 
The fellow has bolted ; the police are after bim ; he bas 
robbed and swindied right and left. Do you imagine ffotir 
money has escaped bis clutobes ? " 
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They stood bce to £äce. 

" Dear, don't be angij with me ! " sounded from 
in a choking voice. " I am not to blame — ^I couldn't 
help it — oh, don't look at me like that, dear 
husband!'* 

"But you have been outrageooslj careless. What 
right had you to expose us to tnis dajiger ? Abs that I 
was — ^ass, ass that I was ! I wanted to speak of it, and 
my cursed delicacy prevented me. What right had you 
to behave so idioti(»dly ? ** 

He set off at a great speed towards Dawlish. Iris 
ran after him, caught his arm, clung to him. 

" Where are you goincr ? You won't leave me ? " 

" rm going to London, of course," was his only 
reply as he strode on. 

JElunning by his side, Iris told with broken breath of 
the offer of marriage she had received from Wtybolt 
not long ago. She understood now why he wished 
to marry her; no doubt he already found himself in 
grave difficulties, and saw this as a chance either 
of obtaining money, or of concealing a fraud he had 
already practised at her expense. 

"Why didn't you teil me that before?" cried 
Lashmar savagely. *'What right had you to keep it 
fix)m me ? " 

"I ought to have told you. Oh, do forgive me! 
Don't walk so cjuickly, Dyce ! I haven't the strength 
to keep up with you. Tou know that he hadn't 
eveiything — ^most fortunately not everything ** 

With an exclamation of wrathful contempt the man 
pursued his way. Iris feil back; she tottered; she 
sank to her knees upon the grass, moaning, sobbing. 
Only when he was fifby yards ahead did Dyce pause 
and look back. Already she was running after him 
again. He tumed, and walked less quickly. At length 
there was a touch upon his arm. 

"Dear — dear — don't you love me?" panted a 
scarce audible voice. 

"Don't be a greater idiot than you have been 
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alreadj/' was bis fierce reply. "I have to get to 
London, and look afber your business ; that's enongh 
to think about just now/' 

In less than an hour they had taken train. By early 
evening they reached Paddington Station, whence they 
set forth to call upon the person whom Iris mentionea 
as most likely to oe able to inform them oonceming 
Wrvbolt It was the athletic Mr. Barker, wbo dwelt 
witb bis parents at Highgate. An interview with this 
gentleman, caught at dinner, put an end to the faint 
hopes Lashmar had tried to entertain. Wrybolt, said 
Barker, was not a very interesting criminal ; the firauds 
he had perpetrated were not great enough to make bis 
case sensational; but there could be no shadowof doubt 
that he had tumed bis trusteeship to the best aocount. 

** He has nothing but bis skin to pay with," added 
the young City man, "and I wouldn't give much for 
that Don't distress yourself, Mrs. Lashmar; I know 
a lady wbo is lot in worse than you— considerably 
worse." 

The newiy-married couple made their way to West 
Hampstead. The servant wbo had been left in charge 
of the house did not conceal her surprise as she 
admitted them« It was nearly ten o'clock. 

"I suppose we must have something to eat," said 
Dyce sulienly. 

** You must be very bungry," Iris answered, regard- 
ing bim like a frightened but affectionate dog that eyes 
its master. "Jane shall get something at once." 

They sat down to such a supper as could be prepared 
at a moment*s notioe. By good fortune, a bottle of 
chiret had been found, and, excepting one glass, wbich 
bis wife thankfully swallowed, Lashmar drank it all. 
At an ordinary time, this excess would have laid bim 
prostrate : in the present State of bis nerves, it did bim 
nothing but good; a healthier hue mantled on bis 
cheeks, and be began to look furtively at Iris witb 
eyes wbich had lost their evil expression. She, so 
exhausted that she oould scarce support berself on the 
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chair, timidly met these glances, but as yet no word 
was spoken. 

" Why haven't you eaten anything ? " asked Dvce at 
length, breaking the silence with a voice which was 
almost natural. 

« I have, dear." 

" Yes, a bit of bread. Come, eat ! You'll be ill if 
you don't." 

She tried to obey. Tears began to triokle down her 
face. 

** What's the use of going on like that ? " Lashmar 
exclaimed, petulantly rather than in anger. "Ton're 
tired to death. If you really can't eat anything, better 
go to bed. We shall see how tbings look in the 
moming." 

Ins rose and came towards him. 

'' Thank you, dear, for speaking so kindly. I don't 
deserve it." 

" Oh, we won't say anything about that," he replied, 
with an air of generosity. Then, laughing, " Aren't you 
going to show me the study ? " 

« ßyce ! I haven't the heart." 

She began to weep in eamest. 

" Nonsense ! Let us go and look at it. Ill carry the 
lamp." 

They lefb the room, and Iris, struggling with her 
tears, led the way to the study door. As he entered 
Dyce gave an exclamation of pleasure. The little room 
was fumished and adomed very tastefuUy ; book-shelves, 
with all Lashmar's own books carefuUy arranged, and 
many new volumes added, made an appetizing show ; a 
hanosome writing-table and a revolving-chair seemed to 
invite to pen-woA. 

" I could have done something here," he remarked, 
with a nodding of the head. 

Iris came nearer. Timidly she laid a band upon bis 
Shoulder; appealingly she gazed into bis &ce. 

"Dear" — it was a just audible whisper — "you are so 

clever — ^you are so far above ordinary men " 
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Tjimhnuir smiled. His ann feil ligfatly about her 
waist. 

"We have still more tfaan two hundred pounds a 
year/' the whisper oontinued. ''There's Leu — ^bat I 
must take him from achool *' 

*" Pooh ! We;U talk about that." 

A cry of gratitude escaped her. 

** Dyce ! How good you are ! How bravely yoa bear 
it, my own dear husband. I'U do anything, anything ! 
We needn't have a servant. I'U work — ^I don't oare — 
anythiD|[ if vou still love me. Say you still love me ! " 

He kissed her hair. 

** It's certain I don*t hate you. — Well, we'll see how 
thinffs look to-morrow. Who knows ? It may be the 
real beginningof my career!" 
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